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Pacific Conquest by Air 
MDEARL HARBOR—The conquest of 
# the broad Pacific Ocean by the 
ansport airplane is so breathtaking in 
its magnitude, 
so revolution- 
° ary by prewar 
W4 standards, and 
so significant in 
yy” the future 
trade and 
travel in this 
ea that it sometimes borders on the 
unbelievable. 
What is being accomplished today by 
the numerous networks of air services 
at blanket this vast ocean is one of 
hose “impossibles” that has come true 
vith lightning rapidity. Most of the 
evelopment has come within the past 
wo years. But today’s flying is only 
ne-third of the contemplated ex- 
pansion. 
Many traditions and many of the 
les of prewar aviation have gone by 
lhe boards as the networks have ex- 
tended westward a thousand miles at 
time. But the safety record, the tre- 
mendous tonnages of cargo carried and 
e tens of thousands of military per- 
onnel transported, all testify to superb 
performance, tradition or no tradition. 
The bug-a-boo of night flying in the 
Pacific has certainly been dissipated for 
time. The volume of night flying 
Dver vast water areas with only tiny 
toral atolls or small islands as refueling 
d station stops, is one of the truly in- 
piring features of wartime flying out 
here. 
» Another vanished mystery is Pacific 
pweather. The vast bulk of flying is 
outine to the point of dullness. The 
ireaded “tropical fronts” have turned 
out to be mild compared with a cold 
front in the States. Pacific flying is 
ough” only to pilots who have never 
flown the New York-Chicago route in 
the winter. There are a few areas 


(Turn to page 4) 


New TWA Director 


Charles W. Perelle, vice president of 
Hughes Tool Co., Houston, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
TWA He is manager of Hughes Air- 
craft Co., Los Angeles, and formerly was 
vice president of Consolidated Vultee. 


Lil Eullolmi 


Plane Limit Removed 


The 300-plane ceiling for domestic 
airlines, determined by Presidential 
directive, was removed November 
29. This opens the way for the air- 
lines to get planes either from War 
Dept. excess or through surpluses. 
Sale of planes, regardless of proce- 
dure followed, will be according to 
CAB allocations. 


America Scores 


In the first real test on U. S. vs 
British views at the International 
Aviation Conference, Britain suf- 
fered a damaging defeat Nov. 27. 
Fifteen nations supported the U. S., 
while Britain was backed strongly 
by only France and partly by Bel- 
gium, Uruguay, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Greece. Canada offered 
a compromise that leaned far toward 
the U. S. plan. 
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Bonuses for Workers—new impetus has 
been given to a proposal that bonuses be pro- 
vided for war workers who stick to their jobs 
until the war is over. During the past fort- 
night this plan 
was discussed by 
WPB Chairman 
J. A. Krug, who 
indicated that en- 

abling legislation yw 
may be _ sought 

from Congress. 

The idea has 
been kicking 
around in the air- 
craft industry for 
a long time, and was strongly advocated by 
Douglas Aircraft Co. a year and a half ago 
without getting too much support from Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Now that turnover and absenteeism are 
again critical problems in the aircraft indus- 
try, the Government once more is hunting 
for a solution to. stem the tide and it appears 
that once more original suggestions from the 
aircraft industry are to be taken up after a 
long official lapse as in the case of the pro- 
gram for handling materials, and still later 
the handling of surplus materials. 

At the present time there appears to be no 
general crystallization of sentiment regarding 
the bonus plan, but if turnover continues to 
be extensive it is considered likely that some 
official Government move will be made by 
the first of the year. 

AMEX To Fly For ATC—with a con- 
tract made with the Air Transport Command 
for transatlantic service “in the bag,” reports 
are that American Export Airlines also will 
soon fly on to India and China for the ATC. 
Granting of the Atlantic contract to AMEX 
will provide it with its first fleet of C-54s. 
“Customs” Planes —pians of Scottish 
Aviation, Ltd. to equip its internal shuttle 
planes as “customs” transports so that trans- 
atlantic passengers will be able to complete 
customs and immigration formalities during a 
short flight from Prestwick to destination 
points in the British Isles may give American 
lines the same idea. Thus, westbound trans- 
atlantic passengers could transfer to a smaller 
plane at New York and complete customs and 
immigration formalities during the flight to 
Chicago or other inland destinations. 

The subject already is being studied by the 
U. S. Immigration Department. Pan American 
Airways has discussed with immigration au- 
thorities a plan to have an immigration officer 
ride the ocean Clippers and have these details 
for passengers completed before arrival at a 
U. S. terminal. The U. S. follows such a plan 
(Turn to page 9) 
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NEW THRILLS FOR OLD SKILLS 


UILDING aircraft from light metals, 
from aluminum and magnesium 
alloys as well as from the high strength 
steel alloys, was an old skill to Goodyear 
engineers with years of pioneering behind 
them. But producing, in large quantities, 
components for such war wonders as the 
Superfortress bomber and the Black 


Widow night fighter, has meant a series 


of thrilling new accomplishments in en- 
gineering. War record of the 14 planes 
for which Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
has built major components, as well as the 
successes of Navy patrol airships and the 
famous Navy Corsair, speaks well for the 
skills of Goodyear—one of the great names 
in aircraft.Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
Akron, Obio. 
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where typhoons and hurricanes must be watched for. 
Experienced pilots testify, however, that Pacific flying 
is as simple as any flying in the world. 

In 22,000 miles of flying west of San Francisco, there 
wasn’t as much rough air as there was from Denver 
to San Francisco, and all crews bore out the fact that 
this was normal, not an exception. 

Probably the most astonishing feature of Pacific mili- 
tary flying is the average age of the flight crews, and 
the casual and routine way in which they handle huge 
four-engined transports from island speck to island 
speck day and night. Young men in the 19-26 age 
bracket have proved that they can do the job efficiently 
and safely. Some of the younger pilots will get a jolt, 
and some of them may run into trouble, when and if 
they start flying in the tougher weather in the States. 
But the safety record testifies that they have been well 
trained and that they do a careful job. Not one single 
instance of sloppy or careless handling by an American 
crew was noted on the entire trip. Ironically enough, 
most of the few Pacific accidents have involved pilots 
of long experience. 

Capt. D. W. Tomlinson, Commanding Officer of the 
Naval Air Transport Service, Pacific Wing, summarized 
the pilot situation by saying that nine out of ten flights 
by NATS are being flown by men whose age and ex- 
perience would prevent their being hired by domestic 
airlines as co-pilots before the war. As one of America’s 
top flying men, Tomlinson has had to revise his own 
evaluations of what well-trained young men can do in 
handling big-plane operations. 

A second highly-impressive feature of Pacific flying 
is the emergence of the landplane as the workhorse of 
over-water transport. Ten years ago the idea of flying 
twin-engined transports over thousands of miles of 
water on regular scheduled service would have been 
ridiculed as insane. It’s being done today in the Pacific 
with a truly remarkable safety record. But it is the 
four-engined Douglas (Army’s C-54 and Navy’s R5D) 
which is hauling the trunk route cargo, mail, and pas- 
sengers. The only flying boats left in scheduled service 
are converted Consolidated-Vultee PB2Y3 Coronados 
and only about 32 of these are being used. 

It is indeed ironical, in a sense, that the one area of 
the world which it was thought required flying boats 
without any doubt whatever, has turned out to be a 
virtual paradise for the landplane. 

Then, of course, there are the vast distances flown. 
The San Francisco-Sydney route is three times as long 
as the New York-San Francisco run. The shortest route 
in the NATS system, for example, is 1,123 miles. A 
flight of 1,500 miles is just a hop that doesn’ t take you 
anyplace in particular. It isn’t until you talk in terms 
of 5,000 miles or more that you begin to get places in 
the Pacific. Just a general circuit of the Pacific from 
Honolulu meant 18,000 miles of flying. 

Today the distance from San Francisco to Guam is 
accomplished in 39 elapsed hours, flying straight 
through day and night. But one wonders what the 
DC-6 and the DC-7 and the Constellation and the 
other 250-mile-an-hour and above transports will do to 
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WHEELS AND BRAKES 


.... IN GOOD COMPANY 


“Delivering the Goods” ... that’s the military 
and civilian salute to aircraft manufacturers and airlines. 
HAYES is proud to engineer and build the kind of wheels 
and brakes that help win that salute for thousands of planes 


+ e e 
including * BOEING 


CESSNA 
CHANCE VOUGHT 
COLUMBIA 
CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
CURTISS-WRIGHT 


DOUGLAS 
EDO 
FAIRCHILD 
GRUMMAN 
LOCKHEED 
MARTIN 
PIPER 
STINSON 
xP an U. S. 4-Engine Bombers WACO 
including 
Boeing B-17 and B-29— Consolidated B-24 EASTERN AIR LINES 
are equipped with PENN-CENTRAL AIRLINES 
HAYES WHEELS and UNITED AIR LINES 
EXPANDER TUBE BRAKES WESTERN AIR LINES 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
































GUIBERSON HEATS 
THE COLD SPOTS! 


@ Whether it’s a B-17 coming over the 
target at 30,000 feet with the outside 
temperature at 60° below or a flight 
office or hangar shop on the airport of 
Middletown America in the dead of 
winter, Guiberson heaters get the job 
done more efficiently. The system that 
supplies and distributes the heat that 
warms the hands of the gunners in 
many of America’s Flying Fortresses 
throughout the world is Guiberson 
built. The same skill that produces the 
Guiberson Aircraft Heating System is 
now producing the Guiberson Model 
R-101 Oil Heating Unit for civilian use 
in limited quantities. 


MODEL R-101 FOR 
LOW COST HEAT! 


Designed around America’s most efficient 
heating unit, the Guiberson Model R-101 is 
easy to handle, low in cost and will burn 
with equal ease gasoline and kerosene and, 
yes, even used cylinder oil. Model now avaii- 
able especially adaptable for use in hangars, 
shops, flight offices, warehouses and hard- 
to-heat corners of any type of building. 
Send today for complete information on 
the Guiberson Heating Units. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
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PRODUCERS OF Ol TOOLS, 

RADIAL AIR-COOLED DIESFL 

ENGINES, AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AND HEATING UNITS. 
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bring Asia and Australasia to within 24 to 30 hours 
of the United States, and how the ease of crossing the 
ocean will, in time, develop travel and trade which 
cannot be visualized today on the basis of existing con- 
cepts, economics, and statistics. 

One returns from the forward areas of the Pacific to 
Honolulu a much more humble person than before 
departure. The magnitude of the war effort, the vast 
spread of U. S. equipment, ingenuity and enterprise, 
and the truly tremendous amount of transport flying, 
makes one feel that all he had known about aviation 
before coming out here was very small indeed. 


Pacific transport operations are more impressive in 
magnitude, importance, and scope, than is flying over 
the Atlantic—at least in this writer’s opinion. Yet 
North Atlantic flying (with its tougher weather condi- 
tions) has captured the glamor. Pacific flying on the 
basis of its actual accomplishments deserves more 
recognition than it has received. 

One recalls that when. Pan American Airways an- 
nounced the launching of a Clipper service across the 
Pacific, the plans were scorned by many (including 
aviation experts) as being impossible of fulfillment 
But PAA went ahead anyway and installed a route for 
daytime flying from island to coral atoll to island. The 
scheduled trip all the way across required about a 
week. Then came the war and the imperative need for 
swift and frequent transport. Great credit must be 
given to Consairway for pioneering night flying through 
the South Pacific to Australia. This group of able and 
hardy flying personnel refused to abide by the book 
of traditions and cut the trans-Pacific flying time to a 
couple of days, and using landplanes at that. Consair- 
way deserves more official recognition and commenda- 
tion than it has received. It was the first to do the 
“impossible”. 

Then United Air Lines was given orders to establish 
a modern-up-to-date military operation to Australia 
and it, too, deserves a great deal of pioneering credit 
Both Consairway and United continue to operate under 
contract to the Army’s Air Transport Command. But 
within the past year the vast bulk of flying is now 
being performed direct by the Army’s ATC and the 
Navy’s NATS and by other strictly-military groups in 
the forward area. Even PAA has been withdrawn from 
all Pacific operations except between San Francisco 
and Honolulu. 

A revolution in flying has occurred out here, as it has 
also occurred in other areas of the world. Whatever 
pioneering and planning and supervision has been per- 
formed by the old-timers, the bald fact remains today 
that the bulk of the operations and flying is being 
performed by just plain Citizen Joe in uniform. Ac- 
countants, barbers, insurance men, gas station attend- 
ants, lawyers, and men just fresh out of school—in 
fact men from every walk of life—are doing the trans- 
port job today. Thanks to the training given by the 
Army and Navy—and especially to the pilot training 
given under contract by American, United, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central and Northeast—Citizen Joe has turned 
out far better than anyone expected. The veterans will 
have to look to their laurels when the war is over. The 
commercial airlines developed the airplanes, the en- 
gines, and the operating techniques, but the young man 
who lives down the street and who started out to be a 
chemical engineer, is doing the job today. 

Today (or tonight) you can stand at the entrance of 
an Army or Navy “airline office” or tent or Quonset hut 
on a coral atoll or an island airport and watch the huge 
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American Airlines Photo Delta Airlines Photo American Airlines Photo 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT NEW ORLEANS AIRPORT LOUISVILLE’S BOWMAN FIELD 
The nation’s own, at the Capital City— Modern airport terminal at the Crescent Pride of the Blve Grass State. 
Operated by CAA. City— an architectural gem 
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Braniff Airways Photo Delta Air Lines Photo American Airlines Photc 
HOUSTON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT ATLANTA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT LA GUARDIA AIRPORT, NEW YORK 
Gateway to Mexico and Central America. Serving the metropolis of Southeastern U.S One of the world's largest and busiest 
cirports. 


Seutinels of the Shy © © © the control towers of the 


nation's airports that stand guard night and day. Each safe arrival and departure at these busy 
terminals rests on the vigilance of their skilled staffs and the reliability of their radio equipment. Each 
must function with never failing dependability—in peace as in war. 


Radio Receptor airport traffic control radio It is not too early to plan for that postwar 
equipment, examples of which are to be found airport for your municipality. Let Radio Re- 
throughout the nation in leading civil airports, ceptor aid you. Send for our Airport Radio 


and around the world in army airfields, is noted 


Questi ire — bligation. 
for its rugged construction and reliability in eee ae eee 


operation. Highways of the Air—a review of fact and 
Specify Radio Receptor radio equipment’ for opinion on the importance of radio in aviation 
your airport and you may rest assured that — sent on request to those interested in airport 
your equipment will be equal to the best. design, construction and operation. 





COOPERATION OF ARCHITECTS, CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACTORS INVITED Quad 


VANDI [@, RECEPTOR CO., INC. senor wv 


Engi neers and Manufacturers of Airway and Airport Radio sipment ¢ Communications Equipment ¢ Industrial Electronics ¢ Electronic Heati ing Equipment 
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This Vickers Aircraft Hydraulic Motor weighs only 


6.4 pounds yet it has a normal output rating of 16 
for dynamic braking because they can be stalled 


for long periods without damage. They cause no 


horsepower at 3000 psi and 3750 rpm. 


But a high horsepower/weight ratio is not the onl 
: y t . ‘ d radio interference. Reversal and accurate control of 
advantage of using Vickers Hydraulic Motors for } ; ; 
i : . , speed are very simply and easily accomplished. 
delivering rotary mechanical motion on many air- 


craft applications. These hydraulic motors save Vickers Aircraft Piston Type Hydraulic Motors are 
space as well as weight. Starting and stalled torque inherently simple and rugged; they are available 
both closely approach operating torque. They can in a wide variety of models for operating pressures 


be stopped accurately to position. They are used up to 3000 psi. 


VICKERS Incorporated - 1400 OAKMAN BLVD. - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Engineers and Builders of Oil Hydraulic Equipment Since 1921 
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Douglas airplanes arrive and depart with the same pre- 


‘cision and dispatch that you see at a busy terminal in 


the States. It is one of the greatest sights of the war 
to see the operations in action that have deflated the 
Pacific to a routine area. 

Any analysis of Pacific flying would be incomplete 
without a genuine tribute to the designers and manu- 
facturers of aircraft engines. The greatest reliance is 
placed upon the Pratt & Whitneys and the Wrights. If 
the engines fail, the service fails. Everything depends 
upon the engines. And one cannot say too much, too, 
about the Douglas transport planes, both twin and 
four-engined. The men depend upon them tremend- 
ously. The Convair C-87 has also done a top-notch 
job in reliability and service. If the workers in the war 
plants could really comprehend the reliance placed 
upon the equipment they build, there would never be 
such a thing as a covered-up mistake as a sloppy pro- 
duction job. 

And a word should also be said about the many non- 
flying men who are holding down responsible positions 
far greater than they held down in private life. Some 
medium-paid airline traffic men before the war are 
holding down positions of tremendous importance out 
here—directing operations on a scale that makes most 
domestic airlines seem awfully small. Commercial 
companies have a job on their hands to scrutinize and 
evaluate properly when these men return. Because most 
uniformed men they see are those headquartered in 
Washington, commercial operators are prone to dis- 
count the abilities and the achievements of wartime fly- 
ing. Out in the field there are many men who have 
proved themselves capable of far greater responsibili- 
ties than they had held down before the war. The men 
who stayed at home will have to be on the alert to 
keep up with some of the best out here. 

It is difficult to speculate on what this Pacific aerial 
conquest will mean for the next 10, 20, and 50 years 
in terms of commercial transport. But whatever it does 


mean, there’s no mystery left to Pacific flying. It’s an 
open book. The speculation will have to be in the realm 
of economics—and that’s a long and separate story. 


A Vote of Thanks 


Almost 150 newspaper and magazine writers gath- 
ered in Chicago to cover the international aviation 
conference. It is probably a correct statement to say 
that most of them gathered wondering if this was to be 
a closed conference, necessitating reporting. on a catch- 
as-catch-can basis, with hard feelings all around. 

To the eternal credit of not only our delegates but 
the representatives of other countries, the decision was 
made to allow the press to attend all plenary sessions 
and all meetings of full committees. Subcommittee 
meetings are closed. There is a background press con- 
ference every day. Documents have been made avail- 
able in such quantity that the press at times has had 
trouble handling them. 

A vote of thanks is due to capable Lincoln White, 
Bill Donaldson, Margaret Halden, Virginia Hudson, 
Ben Stern, Ray Nathan and others who service the 
press. They have probably worked harder than most 
people at the conference. The result has been that the 
world has been kept fully informed of conference de- 
velopments. This should be a pattern for all inter- 
national conferences. 


Intrepid Adventurer 


Ww SOMEONE rush up and take Miss Marie 
McNair, a society reporter for The Washington 
Post, to an airport and show her a few thousand passen- 
gers arriving and departing. The reason is the follow- 
ing quotation from her recent Sunday social article: 
“When Mme. de Bianchi left for a visit to Portugal 
with her husband, Ambassador from that country, she 
was making her first plane trip. Brave, Lady!” 
Wayne W. Parrisu. 
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for railroad passengers. An American immigration-customs 
officer rides the train from Montreal to the border to have 
arrangements completed for the passengers by the time the train 
reaches the U. S. boundary. 


More Complications—rne prospect of opposition to the 
confirmation of at least two of the three men who will con- 
stitute the Surplus Property Board further complicates the whole 
problem of surplus property disposal. The grounds of the op- 
position by certain Senators to confirmation of Former Gov. 
Robert A. Hurley, of Connecticut, and Lt. Col. Edward Heller, 
of California, were explored in public hearings by the Senate 
Military Affairs committee. Even more serious from an admin- 
istrative viewpoint is the fact that many leaders, both in and 
out of Congress, feel the Surplus War Property Act is unwork- 
able. At least one Congressional committee has indicated hear- 
ings will be held early in January to revise the Act. This might 
lead to abolition of the Board and enactment of legislation 
placing the responsibility in a one-man administrator. 


Postwar Labor Problem— One eastern aircraft: manufac- 
turer already has had a preview of ene of the major labor prob- 
lems which appear certain to arise in numerous cases when 
military contracts are cut back with V-E Day. This company 
proposed to transfer one of its lesser divisions to an aircraft 
plant where contracts for a trainer plane had been terminated. 
Union members insisted that the same rate of pay which pre- 
vailed for plane manufacture be maintained for the work of the 
transferred division—but the company found such a rate impos- 
sible to maintain. The result was that the division was not 
transferred and the terminated plant remains idle. 
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Cutbacks Curtailed—wpp’s Production Executive Com- 
mittee is again making a thorough survey of all war industries 
and is setting up revised schedules for cutbacks which will be 
ordered on V-E Day. It is now clear that instead of the an- 
ticipated 40 per cent cutback in munitions, the figure will run 
somewhere between 15 and 25 per cent. 

A total of 35,000 telegrams had been typed, ready to be sent 
out on V-E Day carrying cancellation orders. All of these are 
being scrapped and will be done over to conform with the re- 
vised schedules. Present indications are that little equipment 
will be brought back from Europe, and production for the 
Pacific theatre still will be essential. 

So far as aircraft is concerned, V-E Day cutbacks will be 
negligible. It is unfortunate that many aircraft industry em- 
ployes gained the mistaken impression that the 40 per cent cut- 
back, once announced by WPB, would also apply to airplanes. 
This has contributed to the turnover rate and volume of quits 
Only a very few types of planes will be materially cutback. 


No Ford Plane—while contemplating a huge postwar ex- 
pansion and reconversion program, Ford Motor Co. will not 
enter the plane production field after the war, but will “leave 
plane building to other industries,” according to John R. Davis, 
newly named general sales manager of the company, who has 
been Pacific Coast manager for Ford during the last five years. 
“Ford’s giant Willow Run bomber plant will be used to produce 
something, but not planes,” Davis said in San Francisco during 
the fortnight. He predicted that the company would have its 
first auto off the assembly line 90 days after the Government 
gives the go ahead signal. 
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““COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS... .”’ 


Over busy cities . . . industrial scenes . . . roll- 
ing farm country . . . wild, wooded regions, 
the shadows of rotary wings will be familiar 
sights . . . as helicopters take their place in 
future air transportation. Today, details of 
helicopter advances in design and in per- 
formance are not available to the public... 
but the progress made during the war, under 
Government sponsorship, promises a prac- 
tical, useful type of aircraft with special fly- 
ing abilities, freeing it from airport limita- 
tions. Kellett’s experienced engineers and 


production organization look forward con- 
fidently to the time when the helicopter will 
serve alongside conventional aircraft, in the 
air-minded world of tomorrow. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 


Are there questions in your mind about what 
the helicopter can do, its capacity, cost or 
speed? Send for “Answering Some Helicopter 
Questions.” Kellett Aircraft Corporation, 
Dept. A, Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Pa. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 
STEEL BLADES 





ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Propeller Division 





HOW BREEZE 
Can Help You! 


Write today for your free 
copy of “A Solution To Re- 
conversion."" This 24-page, 
fully illustrated brochure tells 
how Breeze engineering and 
manufacturing experience 
ond facilities can help solve 
your reconversion problems. 





When war struck, American busi- 
ness accomplished the tremendous 
change-over from Peacetime to 
Wartime production with speed and 
efficiency. Soon, we hope, the cycle 
of conversion will be completed, as 
our industries go back once more to 
the production of peacetime goods. 

Breeze was ready, when the call 
came, to swing all her facilities into 
the line of march. Now, with greatly 
increased plant area and produc- 
tion potential, backed by the knowl- 
edge that Breeze products have 


n60Le | 





stood up under the grueling test of 
wartime service, Breeze will be in 
a position to answer the demands of 
peacetime industry with a mini- 
mum of delay. 

Meanwhile, the men and women 
of Breeze are working day and 
night, producing such dependable 
products as Breeze Radio Ignition 
Shielding, Multiple Electrical Con- 
nectors, Aircraft Armor, and Car- 
tridge Engine Starters — products 
that are helping the United Nations 
to Victory on world battlefronts. 


BREEZE) 





CORPORATIONS. INC. wewserns 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY — PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 














A pilot on the India-China run has 
an ancient fat Buddha attached 
to his control panel to help him 
“over the Hump.” 





A navigator always carried with 
him a captured Jap diary. He be- 
lieved it contained telephone num- 
bers and addresses of Tokio belles 
—until he discovered it was a 
field ration list. 
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A bright chiffon scarf is part of 
the flying equipment of a certain 
fighter pilot. It belonged to his best 
girl—but now it's his “insurance.” 


Ethyl antiknock fluid goes along 
with fighting planes powered by 
U.S.«made gasoline. It goes into 
practically every gallon of 
fighting grade aviation fue]— 
which is one reason why our fliers 
not only have the best gasoline 
but plenty of it. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


ETHYL 
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ETHYL is a trade mark name 











Surplus Sales Set-Up a ‘Farce’ 
Shawnee, Okla. 


To the Editor— 

During the past few months numerous 
articles have been published in the trade 
journals concerning the sale of surplus air- 
craft. These I have read and studied with 
@ great deal of interest. Having spent a lot 
of time in the last three months at various 
sales and storage centers, I am convinced 
the whole set-up is a farce. In the first 
place I doubt if the sales centers are selling 
enough planes to pay expenses. I visited one 
field recently that had placed 10 planes for 
sale the week before. Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration had turned down eight of the 10 high 
bids. The usual percentage of high bids re- 
jected will run, I think about 30%, and the 
number of bids received on each plane from 
six to 15. This particular field had approxi- 
mately 600 planes on the field taking the 
weather, a large percent of which were of 
plywood construction and, if left to the 
elements much longer, will be nothing but 
junk. Then all the taxpayer will receive will 
be a bill from Defense Plant Corporation for 
salaries. This is definitely the fault of the 
Washington office of Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion. 

The personnel at the sales centers and 
also the regional offices, I have found, are 
doing as fine a job as can be expected un- 
der the present set-up with.one exception. 
On Sept. 22 the Kansas City office offered 
several Kinner 160 h.p. motors for sale. I 
sent in a bid and in a separate letter re- 
quested an abstract copy of high bids. After 
the sale I was advised that due to shortage 
of help it would be impossible to comply 
with my request, however if I would visit 
the Kansas City office this information would 
be available. Being very much interested, 
and since it is only 300 air miles, I sent a 
man to Kansas City only to be informed by 
that office that this information could not» 
be given out until after the Washington 
office had approved the bids. They sug- 
gested he come back again. Let me ask 
you, is this a public sale of public property? 
If so, why all the secrecy? Let me add, this 
was the second time these same motors had 
been put up for sale and I have since learned 
that the Washington Office again turned 
down all bids. These bids ranged from $516 
to $700 per motor. 


There are a lot of operators, private pilots 
and men in our armed forces that would like 
to buy these planes, providing they are real- 
ly put up and sold to the highest bidder. 
They could then afford to buy them, use 
them, and junk them. This would be the 
biggest help for anyone connected with 
aviation I could think of. But so long as 
they are dribbled out at the present rate 
there will be enough chumps to pay three 
to four times their value and this is the 
one thing that is hurting aviation now, and 
the taxpayer is getting next to nothing out 
of the sale of these planes. 

When a man starts playing golf he grudg- 
ingly buys the cheapest clubs obtainable. 
It is only after he learns the game that he 
cheerfully pays for a set of professional 
equipment. The same is true with a man’s 
first car and it wili be true of his first plane. 

To compare the surplus plane problem 
with conditions following the last war is 
about the worst thing I can think of. The 
public was not ready for planes then and 
they were not ready for them 10 years later. 
Selling these planes now will be like plant- 
ing so many seeds. They will certainly bear 
fruit. 

Evidently the operators and private pilots 
are being sold down the river by their own 
organizations with their high pressure 
groups working for the selfish interest of a 
very small group. I understand now that 
they have a plan for returning all the parts 
to the manufacturer on consignment. This 
would mean that after new planes are out 
these parts would be sold by the ton as 
junk. They would also like to junk all the 
planes that the private pilots, operators, and 
servicemen are trying so hard to buy. The 
only other thing I can think of that com- 
pares with this, was the plowing under of 
crops, the killing of pigs and the sinking 
of warships. Having discussed these things 
with numerous operators, private pilots, 
servicemen and businessmen, including 
bankers, I have failed to find one person 
who was not thoroughly disgusted with the 
manner in which these sales are being con- 
ducted. They all heartily agree that some- 
thing should te done now, before it is too 
late. Why not put the facts squarely be- 
fore the public and let the public decide? 

L. E. REGAN, 
Regan Flying Service 





FRONT LINE AIRLINE. By E. Bennett-Brem- 
ner. Illustrated. Angus & Robertson Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia. 194 pp. 

This is the war story of Quantas Empire 
Airways written by the airline’s public re- 
lations director. It makes good reading, for 
it is a vividly-written report of what hap- 
pened to and with an airline when the 
Japanese moved south through Singapore 
and into the Netherlands Indies and New 
Guinea. It is also a tribute to the pilots 
and crews of Quantas, and to an airline 
cooperating with the military authorities, 
and actively participating in front line war- 
fare. 

Quantas was organized in 1921 by three 
men who saw the need of air services in 
Queensland and Northern Territory of 
Australia. (Hence the name Quantas.) Two 
of these men are still running the company. 
Hudson Fysh is managing director and 
Arthur Baird is superintendent of the flying 
boat base in Sydney. The time was to come 
in later years when Quantas Empire Airways 
was formed into partnership with Imperial 
Alrways to operate the Sydney-Singapore leg 
of the Empire route to England. This 50-50 
partnership with London remains today, and 
one doesn’t need much imagination to see 
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that Quantas will play an even larger part 
in Empire air communications after the war 
than before. 

Quantas found itself in the midst of war 
when the Japs moved south. How several 
of its planes were shot down, how crews and 
passengers were rescued, how the crews 
risked everything to evacuate officials and 
civilians from imperiled areas, how the air- 
line kept operating somehow and later ex- 
panded its services when the Japs failed to 
cross the Owen Stanley mountains to Port 
Moresby—all this makes fine airline reading. 
Quantas lost most of its flying boats, but 
some of the pilots who performed truly 
heroic tasks are still flying the line today, 
or that part of the airline still operating. 

One of the Quantas captains deserves 
special recognition—Capt. O. D. Denny. There 
were others, too, who kept flying through 
the war with one hair-breath experience 
after another. 

The war record of Quantas is a distin- 
guished one. It differs greatly from the war 
experiences of U. S. airlines, for Quantas 
had to roll up its rear and fall back against 
the onrushing Japs under very difficult con- 
ditions. 

W. W. P. 








Twenty-five Years Ago 











An L.W-F. remodelled D.H. mail plane, 
equipped with two MHall-Scott motors, 
established a new speed record from 
Washington, D. C., to Belmont Park. 
Time: 1 hr., 34 min.; distance: 218 miles; 
speed: 138 mph. The plane carried 30,- 
000 letters, weighing 630 lbs. (Dec. 2, 
1919). 


The Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, by a vote of 9 to 2, approved 
a Senate bill recommending a De- 
partment of Aeronautics, headed by 
a member of the President’s cab- 
inet. (Dec. 5, 1919). 


A Goodyear airship at Key West, Fia., 
made an endurance flight of 41 hours, 
50 minutes. Assuming the average speed 
to have been 30 miles per hour, the ship 
probably flew 1,255 miles. (Dec. 5, 1919) 

Pilot Zimmerman, in an aero- 
marine flying boat, made a return 
flight from Havana to New York. 
(Dec. 3, 1919). 

Two D.H. machines left Mitchell Field, 
Mineola, L. I., on flight to Langley Field, 
Va., establishing the first airplane coast 
patrol. The pilots were to report ships 
between New York and Virginia and wire- 
less the position of disabled vessels. (Dec. 
3, 1919). 





Fifteen Years Ago 





The Lehigh Airport Competition 
awarded its $5,000 prize for designs 
of modern airports to A. C. Zim- 
merman and W. H. Harrison. (Dec. 

8, 1929). 

A hearing was held on Southwestern 
transcontinental air mail route, Post 
Office Department, Washington, D. C 
(Nov. 25, 1929). 


Obituary 





Charles MacNeil 


Charles S. J. MacNeil, 34, chief engineer 
of Aeroproducts Division, General Motors 
Corp., and a recognized authority in 
propeller engineering, died Nov. 18 of a 
heart attack after bringing his private 
plane, which he was flying, to an emerg- 
ency landing in a hay field near Brazil, 
Ind., thereby saving the life of his travel- 
ing companion. MacNeil was co-inventor 
with W. J. Blanchard of the Aeroproducts 
propeller, widely used in warplanes. He 
also collaborated with Blanchard in in- 
venting the first dual rotation propeller 
as well as the automatic constant speed 
propeller. 
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If it’s been some time 
since you rode with 
TWA—what with your 
war rush and travel 
limitations and all — 
the chances are that the last plane you 
rode in is virtually a new ship by now. 





For TWA really “points the way” in 
thoroughgoing care of its equipment. 


Every day when a plane ends its sched- 
uled flight it gets a good going over. 


Every 50 flying hours—about every 4 
days—there’s a thorough engine and 
plane inspection in addition to that 
given at each terminal. Every 100 hours 


the complete plane is checked with a 
thoroughness that leaves nothing to 
chance. 


Every 300 hours the tire, brake and 
wheel assemblies get a complete exam- 
ination with replacements as necessary. 


Engines are changed every 700 flying 
hours regardless, and propellers are in 
for a complete overhaul just as often, 
including regrinding, repolishing and 
rebalancing. 


Even the wings are taken off periodi- 
cally so that we can check up carefully 
on all structural parts. 











New mechanical parts are installed on a 
regular schedule, with the result that 
no part on any plane has a chance to 
wear out or grow old. 


Is all this necessary ? 


In one sense—no. If we were merely 
carrying ourselves, we'd eliminate a lot, 
knowing how sturdy modern planes are. 


But you ride our planes. So you are on 
our mind. And we'd rather handle these 
things with extra care—just to be sure. 


Because we want you to be sure to try 
TWA first when you travel. Will you? 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc, 





POINTS THE WAY 
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AKE the machines and materials of our tem- 
perate civilization into 120° of desert heat 
and you get some new problems... 

Actually, 100 octane Aviation Gasoline—vola- 
tile—stewing in a desert fuel dump of steel drums, 
tends to separate into its constituent parts .. . 
gets “gummy.” 

This was one of the hazards of a war in which 
aviation gasoline must be kept “on tap” in the hot- 
test spots of all geography. 

* * 

Scientists at the “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories, found the answer to 
this new wartime problem . . . a new, revolution- 
ary “inhibitor.” A few drops in a barrel of fuel, 
and its molecules stay put. Gum doesn’t form .. . 
Storage of 7 years, at 120°, is possible. Although 
it is not yet in production, the Army Air Forces 
have accepted Shell’s new inhibitor as a research 
achievement of prime importance to desert oper- 


* 





ations. Thus—one more outstanding contribution 
to America’s war effort from Shell. 


Shell Research made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation fuel and 
supplied it to American Military Aviation—giving 
our planes new speed, flying range, and tactical 
advantage. Later Shell discoveries vastly increased 
both the power and production of aviation gaso- 
line. 

Today, more Shell 100 octane aviation fuel is sup- 
plied to aircraft engine manufacturers, for critical test 
and run-in purposes, than any other brand. 

Farsighted airport operators will find Shell’s war- 
time popularity a profitable peacetime asset. 





FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
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OVER THE HUMP 


High over the “hump,” the Air Trans- 
port Command delivers another one. 
Rangoon, Moscow, Burma or Bermuda— 
names on a map are just stopping-off 
points for the shuttle shift. Flying the 
“roof route”’ or skimming the white-tops, 
the Air Transport Command is doing 
noble work, unsung in headline or on 
loudspeaker. Thousands of planes every 
month are being delivered safeiy from 
factory to fighting line, ready for action. 


Air Transport Command pilots, like com- 


bat pilots, have confidence in the Delco 
motors that actuate their fuel pumps, air 
pumps, windshield wipers, defroster 
fans and machine gun mounts. They 
know that Delco motors were designed 
and built to stand the gaff. 


When it comes to “fractional h.p.,”’ 
Delco Products’ years of engineering 
and manufacturing experience are the 
choice of leading aircraft producers 
everywhere. They know they can de- 
pend on Delco. 


The War Isn’t Won Yet 
BUY MORE BONDS 


DELCO MOTORS 


DELCO PRODUCTS opwision or GENERAL MOTORS 








RECONVERSION ( 
RUSTPROOFING : 


7 

Texaco Rustproofing Products Meet Ordnance - 
C10) 

Specifications for Application on Government- Ger 
Owned Production Equipment. 7 





TEXACO 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS, 








OFFICIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
RECONVERSION RUSTPROOFING 


are contained in Ordnance Specifica- 


tion P.S. 300-4. This deserves your 


most careful consideration. 


‘i RDNANCE Instructions for processing, 
O packaging, packing and marking of 


production equipment, as contained in Ord- 
nance Specification P.S. 300-4, are extremely 
exacting. 

To meet these specifications for processing 
machines, precision tools and other produc- 


tion equipment plant operators must use 


Government-approved rustproofing materials. 


Texaco rustproofing materials meet Gov- 
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ernment specifications. They are easily applied 
through the medium of brush, dip or spray, 
and provide a protective coating that will as- 
sure the preservation of this materiel for years. 
No matter what your rustproofing require- 
ments, get in touch with a Texaco representa- 
tive through any one of more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing points in the 48 States, or write to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 











Storm trooper—American style 


As full of fight as every Boeing Flying 
Fortress is, there are some which have 
seen plenty of action, but have never 
fired a shot or dropped a bomb. 

These are the B-17’s chosen to per- 
form vital but little-known roles out 
over the Atlantic during the days while 
Germany still held firm grip over France 
and Belgium. 

Instead of bombs, they carried a stag- 
gering load of fuel—tons of it. 

Two-thousand-mile flights were rou- 
tine. They stayed out over the stormy 
Atlantic for fifteen hours at a time. 
When they returned they had priceless 
information. 


DESIGNERS OF THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS « THE FLYING FORTRESS 
THE KAYDET TRAINER 


For these Flying Fortresses were used 
to scout the weather. 

What winds could be expected at 
what altitudes? What pressure areas 
were stirring up what air currents? What 
about cloud formations? The answers 
to these and other questions had much 
to do with bombing operations over 
Europe, and with the successful invasion 
of France itself . . . because they accu- 
rately foretold the weather in the Euro- 
pean battle sky! 

Boeing Flying Fortresses were chosen 
because of their exceptionally long 
range, and because the importance of 
the information required dependability 


THE STRATOLINER « 


&, 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


such as theirs. For these famous fighting 
ships have the same heritage of Boeing 
dependability as the Stratoliners and 
Transocean Clippers, which have hung 
up so many performance records, and 
the new Boeing B-29 Superfortresses 
now darkening Japanese skies. 


The war record of Boeing planes speaks 
for the vision. and skill of Boeing re- 
search, design, engineering and manu- 
facture. Tomorrow these will be turned 
to new and remarkable airplanes of 
peace for your use...and they are 
your assurance that any product “Built 
by Boeing” is bound to be good. 


BOEING 
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Agreement on Air Convention Fading 


U. S., Britain Yield on Several 
Points, But Limit Nearly Reached 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


((ORCAGO—Complionnd formulae on 
“escelator clauses” and the “fifth free- 
dom of the air” were confusing the dele- 
gates to the International Aviation Con- 
ference this week as the meeting neared 
the one-month mark, and the l’kelihood 
of agreement on a complete air conven- 
tion was dwindling. 

There was evident disagreement be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain on certain issues, but both were ex- 
pressing hopes of reaching an agreement 
before the conference ended. During the 
course of the first three weeks, both sides 
had conceded some points, but by the 
27th day it seemed thet the concessions 
could net go much further. 

The U. S. had evidently won its fight for 
an internetione] body with advisory 
powers only. but the insistence of Britain 
had resulted in a compromise of the U. S. 
initial position of free and open compe- 
tition. 

Lineup on 27th Day 

Here was the way things stood on the 
27th day: 

1. After eight days of secret delibera- 
tions. the U. S., Britain and Canada had, 
on Nov. 20, issued a partial draft of a 
permanent air convention. They were 
able to agree that there should be an 
International Air Organization with ad- 
visory powers only—lacking power to al- 
locate routes, etc. The document showed, 
however, that certain points were “still 
under consideration,” including freedoms 
of the air end how to ad‘ust flight fre- 
quencies. Wide disagreement on these 
was evident. 

2. Two days later, the conference almost 
ended without settlement of these points, 
adjournment only being forestalled by a 
blunt warning from H. J. Symington, Can- 
adian delegate and president of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, that “this world ex- 
pects more than this from this confer- 
ence.” It was decided to have a joint 
subcommittee continue to seek an agree- 
ment. 

3. On Nov. 24, the U. S. and British pro- 
posals for granting the freedom of the air 
and regulating frequencies and carrying 
capacities were made public. The wide 
disagreement still existed. Both sides 
were stating unofficially that they could 
make no further compromises. 

Briefly stated, the: U. S. wanted five 
freedoms of the air: freedom of innocent 
passage (to fly over a country without 
landing), the right of technical stop (a 
stop for refueling or repairs), the right 
to carry passengers from the home coun- 
try to any other station, the right to 
carry passengers from any station to the 
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home country, and the rieht to carry 
passengers between intermediate countries 
(the controversi>) “fifth freedom”). Grant 
of these freedoms would eliminate the 
necessity of bilateral negotiations. 

The U. S. was willing to start on a 
50-50 basis—to let British lines, for ex- 
ample, start by carrying half the traffic 
between the U. S. and Britain, and vice 
versa, However, after this initial allo- 
cation. the number of frequencies would 
depeni on paylosd. The U. S. said that 
traffic between intermediate points should 
be considered in increasing frequencies 
unless two adjoining countries specifically 
said no. 

Under the Americen plan, a route 
would be divided into “divisions” at places 
where there would be a major change 
in traffic volume. When payload between 
eny two points in the divicion exceeded 
65%, another trip could be added through- 
cut the division. For instance, on a New 
York- London- Paris- Amsterdem - Cairo- 
Karachi route, if London and Cairo were 
d:vision points and traffic between Paris 
and Amsterd>m exceeded 65%, a trip 
could be added all the way from London 
to Cairo. This was the so-called “esca- 
lator” clause. 

The British plan, surrounded by com- 
plicated formulae—there were parts of 
both plans that even delegates could not 
understand—would permit some traffic to 
be picked up between intermediate points, 
but would not allow this traffic to be 
used for escalation purposes. On a New 





Technical Group Agrees on 
80% of Material 


The International Aviation Conference’s 
technical committee finished its work on 
Thanksgiving with adoption of its final 
report to the conference. The document 
expressed hope that there would be final 
acceptance of technical documents by 
Sept. 1, 1945. There is already agreement 
on at least 80% of material covered. 

The Interim Council to be established, 
the report said, should employ a secre- 
tariat of technical experts, and a perma- 
nent organization should have a technical 
secretariat for continuing studies, a com- 
mittee of experts in specialized fields and 
more general technical committees con- 
cerned primarily with ‘coordination. 

The draft recommended varying de- 
grees of obligation to adhere to in‘er- 
national technical standards, according to 
their importance to safety of air naviga- 
tion. Rules of the air, for exemple, should 
be fully standardized, it said. Matters 
such as minimum standards of airway 
orgenization, however, would be left as 
recommended practices to which partici- 
pating states would conform as far as 
they were able. 





York-London-Paris route, the only way 
a U. S. carrier could increase hi!s London- 
Paris. service would be to show a 65% 
load factor all the way from New York 
to Paris. 

An official explained the complicated 
British proposal to American Aviation as 
follows: Assume that there are 150 an- 
ticipated passengers a day between New 
York and London and 60 daily between 
New York and Paris. The U. S. would 








Conference In Session— General view of grand ballroom of the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, during a session of the International Aviation 


Conference. Fiags of all of the nations participating are shown behind speaker's rostrum. 
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Serving as Consultants at International Conference— 


to their delegations at Chicago. 


These transport and technical experts are giving valuable assistance 


Left to right—Capt. R. J. Baker, 


chief engineering test pilot for Trans-Canada Air Lines; Col. Harold R. Harris, Chief of Staff, Air Transport Command; Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, 

chairman of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; Maj. Gen. C. R. Smith, Air Transport Command; and Commander Paul 

Richter, U. S. N. R. Before hie war, Col. Harris was vice president of Pan American-Grace Airways; Commander Richter was vice president 
of Transcontinental and Western Air; and Gen. Smith was president of American Airlines. 


be entitled to furnish capacity to carry 
half of these at a 60% load factor, thus 
furnishing 125 seats New York-London 
and 60 New York-Paris. Assume further 
that the U. S. line is using airplanes cap- 
able of carrying 15 passengers across the 
Atlantic and 30 between London and 
Paris, and is operating 12 schedules daily. 

Out of New York, under the British 
plan, seats saleable would be determined 
by dividing 175 (total American line 
seats, including London and Paris) by 12, 
the number of schedules. Thus, VU. S. 
could sell 14.6 seats per plane. 

However, the number of seats U. S. 
could sell from London to Paris would be 
determined by dividing 50 (our U. S.- 
Paris seats) by 12, or 4.2 seats per plane. 
The 12 planes would already have aboard 
the 30 France-bound passengers from 
New York—an average of 2.5 per plane. 
This 2.5 plus the 4.2 picked up in London 
would result in each 30-passenger U. S. 
plane operating from London to Paris 
with 6.7 passengers. 


65% Load Factor Scouted 


If at London, the U. S. reduced fre- 
quency from 12 to four we could then pick 
up 12.5 passengers per ‘plane, over the 30 
(7.5 per plane) already aboard from New 
York. Each 30-passenger plane would 
then be carrying 20 passengers. We 
could increase these trips only by showing 
65% load factor from New York to Paris. 
Planes would get progressively emptier, or 
schedules would be further reduced, as 
the route went on to stops past Paris. 

Both plans provided for downward re- 
vision of frequencies if load factors do 
mot justify the service, but schedules 
would never be cut below the initial 
allocation. 

U. S. officials claim that the British 
plan would stifle development, deprive 
nations of more frequent service, result 
in planes operating mostly empty on 
long-line routes, and make it impossible 
for smaller nations to operate. These 


smaller nations, not allowed to escalate’ 


on intermediate business, would never be 
able to develop enough traffic from their 
home country to each stop along the line 
to enable them to increase frequencies 
and make the lines pay, say U. S. ob- 
servers. 

The British, on the other hand, claim 
that they are “protecting” the smaller 
nations by insuring them most of the 
intermediate traffic. The British propose 
that a through plane should charge higher 
fares for intermediate business than local 
planes. The U. S. says that local planes 
will carry most of this business anyway, 
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because passengers will be unlikely to 
wait for the less frequent trans-Atlantic 
plane. 

It was on these issues—the extent of the 
fifth freedom and the escalator clause— 
that there appeared to be little chance of 
agreement. Many were urging that the 
work be continued by an Interim Council, 
which is certain to be established by the 
conference. Several smaller nations 
wanted the conference to adjourn before 
the U. S. made any more concessions. 

In the partial draft, which gives some 
idea of what may be agreed upon before 
the conference ends, determination of air- 
line rates is left to associations of air- 
line operators, with review by the inter- 
national body. 

The proposed International Air Or- 
ganization—as of Nov. 27—would consist 
of an assembly and a board of directors. 
Each member state shall be entitled to 
one vote in the assembly and decisions 
will be made by majority vote. The 
board of directors, which is the perman- 
ent body responsible to the assembly, shall 
consist of a president and 21 members. 
The seven member states of chief im- 
portance in air transport, selected for 
three years, shall each appoint one national 
to the board. Other members would be 
picked to assure that all major areas of 
the world are represented. 

The board will carry out directions of 
the assembly, appoint a general manager, 
administer finances, collect information 
relating to operation of international air 
services and conduct research. The ad- 
ministration, the document says, is formed 
to foster planning and development of 
international air services so as to: 


"High Quality, Low Price’ 

“(a) Offer to users of international air 
transport the highest quality of service 
at the lowest possible price, to offer free 
choice among alternative services, and 
generally to meet the needs of the peoples 
of the world for safe, efficient and eco- 
nomical air transport; 

“(b) Prevent economic waste caused 
by unreasonable competition; 

“(c) Ensure that the rights of member 
states are fully respected and that every 
member state has a fair chance to operate 
international airlines; 

“(d) Avoid as far as possible dis- 
crimmation between member states; 

“(e) Encourage the peaceful arts of air- 
craft design and operation.” 

Each member state, under terms of the 
draft, reserves the right of cabotage to 
itself. Each state can also decide routes 
to- be followed within its territory and 





airports to be used. The draft approves 
pooling arrangements. Nothing in the 
convention, it said, shall prevent two or 
more member states “from constituting 
joint air transport operating organiza- 
tions or international operating agencies 
and from pooling their air services on any 
routes or in any regions” provided such 
organizations operate under provisions of 
the convention. 

“A state may participate in joint oper- 
ating organizations or in pooling arrange- 
ments, either through its Government or 
through an airline company or companies 
designated by the Goveyment. The 
companies, may at the sole discretion of 
the state concerned, be state-owned or 
partly state-owned or privately owned.” 


Economy, Profit Factors 


In fixing tariffis, the operators’ associa- 
tion shall give due regard to all relevant 
factors, including economical operation, 
reasonable profit and differentials in rates. 
In considering the latter, account shall 
be taken of differences in speed and type 
of accommodation, and in characteristics 
of through as against other services. If 
operators fail to agree, the Board may 
review and recommend changes in rates, 
such changes to become effective in 60 
days. This proposal came from the Can- 
adian plan. 

In mail rates, the Board wiil “con- 
sult” with postal administrations, 

If an airline decides that airports in a 
member state are not adequate for safe, 
regular, efficient and economic operation, 
it first informs that state, which in turn 
may inform the Board. After consulta- 
tion with the state, the Board may recom- 
mend changes. The state may elect to 
bear all or part of the costs. If the state 
bears none or only part, costs may be 
advanced by the Board, and either borne 
by the Board or apportioned between 
states using the facilities. 

The draft also provides that if a state 
requests, the Board may provide, man, 
maintain and administer any or all air- 
ports reauired in the territory for opera- 
tions under the convention. 

All agreements between airlines of dif- 
ferent nations which are in existence 
when the convention goes into force 
must be registered with the Board. In 
addition, a state which before becoming 
a member has made agreements with 
other states which are inconsistent with 
convention terms must undertake to pro- 
cure release from such obligations. 

No state is bound to grant privileges 
of the convention to an airline of any 
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Aviation Calendar 


Nov. 27—Washington meeting of 
Wings Club, Admiral King, speaker; 
Presidential Room, Statler Hotel, 12:30. 

Nov. 27-28—Executive board meeting, 
Nat'l Aircraft Standards Committee, 
Hotel Lexington, New England Room, 
New York City. 

Nov. 27-28—Annua] winter meeting, 
Air Traffic Conference of ATA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nov. 27-28—Regional forum on gaso- 
line problems, Coordinating Research 
Council, Inc., Sylvia Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. 

Nov. 28—Luncheon, Aviation Section, 
N. Y. Board of Trade, Hotel Astor. 

Nov. 28-29—Annual meeting of Air 
Transport Assn., Carlton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 10 a.m. 

Nov. 29-30—Nationa] meeting, NASC, 
Hotel Lexington, New England Room, 
New York City. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Regional forum on 
Gasoline problems, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 4-5—Regional forum on gasoline 
problems, Presidential Hotel, Kansas 
City. 

Dec. 4—ATA, World Air Transport 
Assn. meeting, Washington. 

Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 
meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Dec. 4-9—Annual convention, Nat'l 
Aviation Trades Assn. & Avn. Distri- 
butors & Manufacturers Assn, St. 
Louis. 

Dec. 7-8—Regional forum on gasoline 
problems, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

Dec. 7—Annual meeting, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dec. 11-12—Regional forum on gaso- 
line problems, Richfield Oil Corp., Wil- 
mington, Cal. 

Dec. 12-13—California Aviation Con- 
ference, Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Dec. 14-15—Regiona] forum on gaso- 
line problems, California Research 
Corp., Richmond, Cal. 

Dec. 17—Institute of the Aeronaut- 
ical Sciences, the Eighth Wright Bros. 
lecture and presentation of Collier 
Trophy, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, 3 p.m., Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 20—Meeting East Coast Aircraft 
War Production Council, New York 
City and West Coast Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 2—Inter-City meeting, Miami, 
Fla., to discuss Miami's role in inter- 
national air transport. 











state unless it is satisfied that substan- 
tial ownership and effective control are 
vested in the nationals of that state. 
This was an American principle con- 
tained in Adolf Berle’s opening statement. 
Disagreement between states is to be 
determined by the Board with appeal to 
an arbitral tribunal or to the permanent 
court of international justice. 

On Nov. 22, at a full session of the 
conference, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., conference 
president, head of the U. S. delegation, 
and Assistant Secretary of State, and 
Lord Swinton, British leader, both indi- 
cated that it might be well to leave dis- 
puted matters to the Interim Council. 
Symington, who had been the Canadian 
leader, then took the floor and asserted 
that the purpose of the transport section 
of the proposed convention was “to set 
up some form of regulations so that things 
might not run wild in the air, and by 
means of a convention to avoid a series 
of bilateral agreements.” 

He added bluntly: “You have before 
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you a document which deals with every- 
thing except just that thing. We have 
fought through all the technicalities of or- 
ganization and of sanctions . . . but in 
spite of that the vacant clauses in the 
agreement mean that you have to go now 
and get bilateral agreements and I submit 


that this world exvects more than 


this from this conference.” 
Speaking as “one who has sat between” 
Britain and America, Symington claimed 


that 


their differences are “extremely 


small, and not such as to justiify what 
must be considered by those who were 
hoping for help, a reverse.”. He urged 
continuation of work “so that a real con- 
vention will emerge from this very won- 
derful conference.” 

Applause following Symington’s_ re- 
marks was the longest and loudest of the 
session. 

Mayor LaGuardia supported Syming- 
ton’s statement, pointing out that free- 
doms of the air were stil] under consid- 
eration and that without them “all the 
meat is taken out of the convention; all 


the 


rest is sauce.” He refused to agree 


with Swinton that the Conference might 
achieve more limited objectives and then 
call it a day. An escalator clause (deter- 
mining frecuencies on payload) is fair 
to all “but let’s have it without an 
emasculator clause” that would destroy 
everything, he said, asking the Confer- 
ence to continue to seek agreement. 





Indian Counsels Wright— soley 


istrator T. P. Wright (left) and Gurdyal 
Singh, adviser to Indian delegation. 





Czechoslovakia endeavours to rebuild 


Routes Planned 


Czechoslovakia 


and build up her Civil Aviation in three 
main periods. 
Period I: Begins immediately as the 


military and economic sit- 
uation will permit it. 


Period II: Planning for the normal sit- 


uation, 


Period III: Transatlantic. Far East and 


9. 


PIP Nm 0 1 


other long distance routes. 


Period | 
London-Rotterdam-Prague-Moscow 


. Prague-Belegrade-Sofia-Athens 


Prague-Geneva- Marseille 
Prague-Bratislava-Trieste 
Prague-Paris 
Berlin-Prague-Vienna-Budapest 
Prague-Bucharest-Istanbul 
Prague-Warsaw 


Period II 


Prague-Brussels 


Routes No, 4, 6, 8, in period I cancelled 
and superseded by routes: 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


Oslo-Copenhagen /alternatively/ -Berlin- 
Prague-Malmo 
Bratislava-Trieste-Rome 
Warsaw-Brno-Vienna-Budapest 
Extension of route I-3 from Marseille to: 
a. Tunis 
b. Madrid-Lisbon 
Extension of Route I-2 from Athens to 
Cairo 
Extension of Route I-7 from Istanbul to 
Ankara 
Prague-lIeipzig-Hamburg 
Bratislava - Zagreb - Susak - Rubrovnik 
(season route) 
Prague-Bucharest-Constanza-Varna_ (sea- 
son route) 


Period Ill 


Extension of route II-10 from Cairo- 
Lydda /Palestine/-Baghdad and Teheran 


by Small Nations 


19. Prague-London-a point in North America 

20. Prague-a point in South America 

21. Prague-prolongation of line III-18 to (a) 
India; (b) China 


Denmark 


Routes to be established as soon as 
possible after the liberation of Denmark: 
Copenhagen-New York 
Via Iceland-Labrador or Newfoundland 
Copenhagen-Iceland-Greenland 
Copenhagen- Oslo 
Copenhagen-Stockholm 
Copenhagen-Malmoe 
Copenhagen-Helsinki 
Copenhagen-London 
Copenhagen-Paris 
Copenhagen-Zurich- Marseilles 
Copenhagen - Berlin - Prague - -Vienna - 
Budapest-Beograd-Bucharest 
Copenhagen- Warsaw 
The following routes will probably be 
established at a somewhat later date: 
Copenhagen-Stavanger (Sola) 
Copenhagen-Edinburgh 
Copenhagen - Amsterdam - London - Dub- 
lin-Foynes 
Copenhagen-Hamburg 
Copenhagen-Berlin-Munich-Venice-Rome 
Copenhagen-Rio de Janeiro 
(Via Paris-Madrid-Lisbon-Sal Island (or 
Dakar) -Natal) 
Copenhagen-Alexandria 
(Via Budapest-Istanbul-Ankara-Beirut) 
Copenhagen-Bangkok 
(Via Budapest -Istanbul -Ankara -Baghdad- 
Basra-Karachi-Calcutta) 


Sweden 


Stockholm-New York 
(via Iceland-Newfoundland or Labrador- 
{alt. Scotland - Newfoundland or Eire - 
Azores-Newfoundland]) 
Stockholm-Rio de Janeiro 
(via Copenhagen-Paris-Lisbon-Sal Island 
[alt. Dakar]-Natal 
Stockholm-Cairo 
(via Warszawa-Beograd-Athens) 
Stockholm-Gothenburg-London 


(Turn to page 25) 
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Report from the Pacific 





Victory Ahead of Schedule 
Thanks to Air Transport 


Air Services Working 
As Teams; Doing Vital 
Job Over Vast Areas 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


EARL HARBOR—The men who are 
directing and flying the huge air 
transport networks over the vast Pacific 
Ocean should get everyone’s sympathy. 
They were just plain dumb. 
They didn’t know the job was impos- 
sible, so they went ahead and did it. 
They didn’t know that  landplanes 
weren’t supposed to fly over thousands of 
miles of water. So they went ahead 


anyway. 

They didn’t know Pacific weather was 
treacherous. So they just flew right 
through it. 

They didn’t know you couldn’t operate 
on schedule over routes from 5,000 to 
7,800 miles in length. So they did it. 

They didn’t know you couldn’t operate 
military services in the Pacific without 
killing a lot of people. So they operated 
safely. 

They didn’t know you had to be a vet- 
eran to fly a four-engined airplane, so 
the poor dumbbells, they went ahead un- 
knowingly and did it. 

In fact, they just hadn’t read any of the 
rule books at all. They went ahead and 
operated according to war requirements 
and common sense, and the result is a 
series of air transport networks covering 
areas in which you could lose the US.A., 
and doing a job that tops everything for 
being impressive. 

This conquest of the Pacific Ocean by 
the transport airplane will certainly have 
to have a long chapter when the ant 
of aviation is written. No other area as 
large, in the world, has seen such trans- 
port development as has the Pacific by 
airplane. All the mystery is gone. It’s 


an open book. 
Prewar surface transport across the 
ocean was a matter of weeks. Prewar air 


transport reduced it to a week. But war- 
time transport has reduced it to hours. 

The air conquest of the Atlantic with 
that ocean’s unfavorable weather condi- 
tions part of the year, was no mean feat. 
But the Atlantic is a small ocean in con- 
trast to the Pacific. The Atlantic jump is 
from continent to continent. In the Pacific 
it’s a series of jumps from island to tiny 
coral atoll to atoll to island. Eventually 
you hit another continent but there’s an 
awful lot of water between stops. 

Even five years ago many an aviation 
expert would have scoffed at the idea of 
hundreds of transport planes criss- 
crossing the Pacific flying day and night 
on precision schedule. 





No luxury airliner, this! 


Typical of cargo operations by TAG, SCAT, DAT, ATC and NATS 


A good many of the top-ranking officers 
of the military services operating the 
routes out here have come from airline 
jobs in the U. S. They merely transferred 
the domestic operating procedures to the 
acific—end its worked beautifully. Of 
course this was heresy, because trans- 
ocean flying (we had heard many times) 
was supposed to be far different than fly- 
ing in the U. S. A. But all that’s been 
debunked. It’s been debunked by the 
tremendous record of flying in the Pacific 

Certainly one of the most impressive 
features of military transport flying is 
the safety record. In the early days a few 
planes hit the drink. But when one un- 
derstands the circumstances, such as over- 
loading in the hot days of the Solomons 
campaign, one can understand that the 
bulk of accidents has not been attributed 
to anything but the exigencies of war 
Subtract the accidents due to strictly 
wartime causes, and the record is phen- 
omenal. 

A detailed description of the various air 
services is not possible because some of 
the routes and points served are censor- 
able. After all, most of the air systems 
operate right up to the forward areas 


a") 





is this interior of a Douglas C-47, operated by the Royal New Zealand Air Force in the 


Solomons. 


There are coral atolls thousands of 
miles out in the Pacific that are bustling 
airline stops 24 hours of the day. It’s an 
awe-inspiring sight to see these huge 
planes—most of them 4-engined—arrive 
and depart from points across the water 
far away. A hop equal to the distance 
half-way across the U. S. is small. 





In the Pacific, trucks back up to the cargo planes with cargo, mail, and passengers. Photo 
shows a Royal New Zealand Air Force operation in the Solomons with a Douglas C-47, but 
the scene is typical of every war theater in the Pacific. 
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Passengers ride where they can. 


Another reason is that the air systems 
are in a fluid state. They change from 
day to day as the requirements of war 
change. It is nothing to shift a terminal 
500 or 1,000 miles overnight. The entire 
air transport service is highly flexible 
That’s what makes it useful—and inter- 
esting. The boys in the Pacific have 
broken just about every tradition in the 
rule book, but they have a record of 
achievement to prove that they weren’t 
nuts. You have to see the services in 
action before you can believe it. 

Maps of air networks in the Pacific 
don’t mean too much. The best picture 
would be to take a map and put a point 
for every airfield and seaplane base in 
the ocean area. Then draw lines con- 
necting each to each other—and you have 
a picture of what is being done in the 
Pacific today. The heavily-traveled route 
of yesterday may be cut to a plane a week 
tomorrow. Planes are shifted around 
quickly and easily. It is as if one com- 
pany ran the entire air transport network 
in the United States and utilized all air- 
ports according to traffic loads that 
shifted constantly. A timetable out here 
would be obsolete within two days. Of 
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A familiar sight on several important long cargo operations in the Pacific is the Con- 


solidated-Vultee PB2Y3 Coronado, of which NATS operates quite a fleet. 


The one shown 


above is being docked “somewhere in the Pacific.” 


course there are some trunk routes that 
have been fairly well stabilized, but the 
Pacific air transportation picture of two 
years ago has shifted thousands of miles 
away today. As the South Pacific has 
“dried up”, so has the number of sched- 
ules. 

Here are the operators west of San 
Francisco: 

Air Transport Command (Army): ATC 
not only operates a big network of routes 
itself, but it continues to contract with 
two firms, Consairway and United Air 
Lines, for supplemental service. The 
contract services are not in the forward 
areas, however. 

Naval Air Transport Service (Navy): 
NATS operates a big network of routes 
all over the Pacific and into the forward 
areas. The contract operations by Pan 
American Airways have been withdrawn 
entirely except between San Francisco 
and Honolulu. 

Transport Air Group: TAG is one of the 
smoothest, best air systems in the Pacific, 
operating as a task force in the forward 
area of the Central Pacific. It is Marine- 
Army-Navy, and has a perfect safety 
record after a year’s existence. 

South Pacific Combat Air Transport: 
SCAT now operates about 1,250 miles 
and had a distinguished history in the 
days of the Solomons campaign. It is a 
task force (Marine-Army-Navy) and will 
see greater action as it moves into the 
forward area. 

Directcrate of Air Transport: DAT was 
a pooling of all air transport services in 
the Southwest Pacific (Australia-New 
Guinea) but was recently abolished. It 
operated over 200 transport planes, some 
of them under contract from Australia 
airlines. The RAAF has now taken over 
all transport in Australia, and the chief 
DAT personnel has moved to the for- 
ward area to operate a newly-formed 
Troop Carrier Wing. 

Miscellaneous: There are numerous 
base and fleet utility transport units using 
both landplanes and seaplanes for utility 
transport work. The bases of these are 
frequently shifted. 

Any total route mileage figure for the 
Pacific would be very provisional because 
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of the constant changes being made in 
routes. NATS is now flying about 27,000 
route miles, but this figure can change 
radically overnight. ATC operates more 
route miles but here again the picture 
changes. But it can be generally stated 
that all of the services listed above must 
have operated in September at least 
100,000 route miles. As stated before, 
however, such a figure doesn’t mean much. 
The actual total may have been much 
more. A scheduled route mile is a highly 
unstable matter out here where distances 
are so great. 

Of greater importance than route miles 
is the war job being performed, the car- 
go and supplies hauled, and the uniformed 
passengers carried. NATS has flown close 
to 3,000,000 miles per month. ATC con- 
siderably more. It is virtually impos- 
sible to get an accurate check on all 
services at one time. 

The landplane has emerged as the No. 


Ps o 








Rugged Travel 


Passengers on at least one Doug- 
las C-47 cargo-transport plane flown 
by the Royal Australian Air Force 
within Australia, as part of the mili- 
tary pooled operations under the 
Directorate of Air Transport, are 
given notice in no uncertain terms 
that: 

“Lavatory key may be obtained 
from the pilot. Any passenger using 
the lavatory will be obliged to clean 
it out properly on arrival at next 
airport.” 











1 airplane in the Pacific. NATS has about 
32 PB2Y3 Coronados, but on Nov. 1 it 
retired its fleet of Martin PBM Mariners. 
Otherwise everything transport-wise in 
the Pacific is landplanes except for utility 
fleets in the forward areas. 

Top plane without any near rival is the 
four-engined Douglas version of the DC- 
4. The Army calls it the C-54, the Navy 
the R5D. Each service is beginning to 
get the new modified versions. These 
are the transports that provide speed on 
the long-haul routes. Some day the 
story of how these planes have “saved 
the day” with emergency supplies or 
parts of various kinds will be told. 

Second in line is the twin-engined 
Douglas C-47 (or R4D in the Navy). The 
designers probably never dreamed that 
these planes would be flying thousands 
of miles over-water on regular schedule. 
No matter what part of the Pacific you're 
in, you'll see the twin-engined Douglas. 
There are hundreds of them. Not one has 
a plush seat in it—they are all work- 
horses for carrying cargo or litter cases. 
Passengers either sit on hard bucket seats 
or on mail bags. 

Also in considerable use in some areas 
is the Curtiss Commando, the C-46, which 
has a big payload and also has carried 
tremendous amounts of cargo and hun- 
dreds of wounded. There are also a few 
Lockheeds for shorter hauls, some British 
flying boats in service in the Southwest 











In addition to operating a vast network of cargo-mail-passenger routes in the Pacific, NATS 
is often called upon for sea rescues with its fleet of PB2Y3 Coronados. Above photo is of 


an actual rescue in the Pacific. 
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Pacific, and a few other smaller trans- 
ports for island work. 

And, of course, there is the four-en- 
gined C-87, the commercial version of the 
Consolidated-Vultee Liberator. The C-87 
pioneered night flying and reduced the 
time to Australia from a week to several 
days. Consairway and ATC are using 
C-87’s and there are quite a few others 
for special transport work. The C-87 
has done a very fine job. 

Airways radio facilities are everywhere. 
The domestic pattern was moved to the 
Pacific with a few exceptions such as sub- 
stituting radio for wire teletype lines. 
Airways facilities are established as soon 
as new airfields are made ready in the 
forward area. They are uniform through- 
out the Pacific in all theaters and are 
jointly operated by Army and Navy with 
smooth coordination. 

The weather has presented no difficul- 
ties. Most of the Pacific area is simple 
flying. Tropical fronts which used to 
scare the pilots who had never flown 
through a cold front in the U. S. turned 
out to be nothing but some rain and a 
little turbulence. The typhoon area in 
the western Central Pacific must be 
watched, but typhoons, like hurricanes, 
are easy to avoid. They are plenty bad 
to get into, but there is no excuse for 
getting into them unknowingly. There 
are hurricanes in the South Pacific, but 
they can be avoided. Down toward New 
Zealand and Ausiralia icing conditions 
are encountered in the winter, but they 
aren’t as tough by a long shot as those 
in the U. S. A. Low ceilings are encoun- 
tered in the Solomons area, but proper 
radio approaches, and the ability to fly 
over water in making instrument ap- 
proaches, present no special difficulties. 
All pilots without exception have said 
Pacific weather is simple in comparison 
to the U. S 


Few Weather Accidents 


The best test as to weather conditions 
is that very few accidents have been at- 
tributed to weather. Several airfields are 
badly located in view of inadequate radio 
facilities existing at the time, and. some 
planes crashed into surrounding moun- 
tains. But these conditions could be— 
and were—remedied. The type of weather 
which grounds planes in the U. S. simply 
doesn’t exist anywhere in the Pacific. 

The visitor to the Pacific is constantly 
amazed at the tender ages of the flight 
crews. There are some good experienced 
pilots on the runs, of course, but the 
average is constantly declining as the 
volume of traffic increases. Young men 
in their early twenties handle twin-en- 
gined and four-engined transports like 
veterans. The radio operator and the 
navigator may be 19 years of age each, 
the engineer may be 22 and the pilots 
perhaps 25 and 26. But their training 
has been good. Too much credit cannot 
be given the airlines that operated train- 
ing schools under contract to the Army 
and Navy—American, United, Penn-Cen- 
tral and Northeast. Young men right out 
of school took their Army and Navy 
training and then were put through their 
final paces by the domestic airlines. But 
don’t let anybody fool you—these young 
men are doing a top-notch job. 

Night flying is as routine as day flying 
—in fact many pilots prefer it. Of course 
there isn’t much night flying in the for- 
ward areas, but all the way across the 
Pacific the planes move in and out 24 
hours a day. The only operator in the 
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Army, Navy Collaborate in Pacific Radio 
Operations; Costly Duplication Avoided 


STABLISHMENT and operation of 

radio facilities for airways in the 
Pacific Ocean Areas by a joint Army- 
Navy organization is probably one of the 
best examples of collaboration by the two 
services and has avoided costly duplica- 
tion and friction. Army and Navy planes 
alike operate throughout the Pacific with 
only one airways system. 

The system follows closely the pattern 
developed in the continental U. S. except 
that it is obvious that wire line teletype 
between points in the Pacific Ocean Areas 
cannot be used. Radio is used as a sub- 
stitute for wire. The entire system is 
undoubtedly the most comprehensive ever 
installed, and certainly covers a broader 
area. 

The system is called JACSPAC, Joint 
Airways Communication System Pacific, 
and is used by all transient or itinerant 
aircraft of all services when engaged in 
non-tactical airways flights. 

The two men most responsible for the 
smooth functioning of the operation, and 
installing and planning of new airways, 
are Col. Gordon C. Blake, A. C., and 





Comdr. Paul Goldsborough, Naval. Air 
Communications, on the CINCPAC staff 
Goldsborough is widely known in the 
U. S. air transport industry for his many 
years as president of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., which is jointly owned on a non- 
profit basis by all airlines to handle air- 
ways licenses in the U. S. 

The JACSPAC system consists of (1) 
air-ground communications; (2) radio 
telegraph point to point for operations, 
PXing and weather; (3) radio ranges; (4) 
homing transmissions for use by aircraft 
direction finder; (5) weather broadcasts 
from terminals; (6) control tower radio 
stations. 

Voice radio is not used except for con- 
trol towers. 

Airway installations are made in the 
forward areas as soon as airstrips are 
useable. 

The entire system is operated by the 
Army Airways Communication System 
(AACS) under the jurisdiction of the 
Commanding Officer of the 7th Wing 
AACS, A. P. O. 953, Col. Blake. 








This lifting device is one of the most useful and time-saving pieces of equipment in Pacific 


cargo operations. 


Above photo shows mail sacks being lifted into a NATS R5D Douglas 


transport bound for the Central Pacific. 


rear areas that was not flying at night 
was Pan American Airways. PAA tried 
it for awhile, then issued an order that 
it would not continue. On Nov. 1, PAA 
was withdrawn from everything west and 
south of Honolulu. 

The investment in airports and air- 
fields and single landing strips has been 
enormous. Only such a development, of 
course, could have made the landplane 
operations possible. As it is now, facili- 
ties for landplanes far outstrip seaplane 
bases, hence the landplane has many more 
alternates in the Pacific than does the 
flying boat. Just about every coral atoll 
and every island has landing fields and in 
some instances the atolls have had to be 
extended to make room for a landing 





field, so small are some of them. 

Passenger comfort is at a minimum, 
NATS provides better service than does 
ATC, but ATC’s service will be greatly 
improved in the near future. ATC has 
come to the very sound and wise con- 
clusion that officers on important assign- 
ments should arrive at their destinations 
in good physical condition. Flying many 
hours through a day and a night, with 
nothing but a bucket seat to sit on or the 
flight deck to lie down on, get's pretty tire- 
some. The Coronados operated by NATS 
have a few bunks and seats, so sleep is 
possible. Blankets are being provided on 
all through planes. 

Food is always a big problem. NATS 
has a much superior service. TAG and 
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Tasman Empire Airways 


financial control in the world. 


Board—"ere is the board of directors of Tasman Empire Airways, an airline with the most diverse 


Left to right, T. A. Barrow, Air Secretary, New Zealand 


Government; A. E. Rudder, vice chairman, British Overseas Airways Corp. representative in Australia; N. S. Falla, chairman, representing 
BOAC; C. G. White, director Union Airways, Ltd. of New Zealand; W. Hudson Fysh, managing director of Quantas Empire Airways (Aus- 
tralia); and Sir Fergus McMaster, chairman of Quantas Empire Airwa/s (Australia). TEA was organized in April, 1940, to operate Empire 


flying boats between Sydney, Australia, and Auckland, New Zealand, a non-stop flight of 1,342 statute miles. 
it carried 9,023 passengers in its first four years and is now booked nine months ahead. 


Using two flying boats, 


Ownership of TEA is: 23% owned by Quantas of 


which 50% is owned by BOAC; 38% owned direct by BOAC; 20% by New Zealand government; 19% by Union Airways of New Zealand. 


SCAT provide nothing. ATC does a 
pretty good job of feeding passengers at 
stops while refueling is in progress, but 
ATC snack lunches on the flights have 
been auite poor. NATS goes in for cook- 
ing and serving full-course meals and de- 
serves high commendation for doing so. 
The NATS food facilities will be discussed 
separately. Good food in the Pacific is 
not a luxury—it should be considered 
what it is: an essential. 

All planes are noisy. The now-retired 
PBM’s were probably the worst in this 
respect. The PB2Y3’s come second. The 
C-87 can’t take any laurels for being 
quiet, either, while the C-54 (R5D) is 
probably the best. The C-47 (R4D) isn’t 
too bad. This writer has yet to travel on 
a C-46 or the Mars. No planes out here, 
except those special plush jobs for Ad- 
mirals and Generals and special missions, 
have a semblance of sound-proofing. But 
nobody cares. You soon get used to the 
noise. 5 

Even over the Equator, flying can be 
cold. It’s easily possible to fly over the 
entire Pacific without a jacket or with- 
out blankets, but it’s more comfortable 
to have some extra clothing along. You 
can leave the ground in sweltering dis- 
comfort and in a few minutes climb to 
cool altitudes even in the tropics. It’s 
surprising how cool it can get even in 
the middle of the day on the Equator. 


Up Forward It's Grim 


Ground facilities and comforts vary 
greatly and get progressively grim as 
you move into the forward area. Tran- 
sient officer facilities are provided every- 
where—sometimes they are very good 
in the rear areas and sometimes they are 
slim up front. You may be lucky to get 
a blanket for your cot. Food is better 
than one might expect. 

On some air services you handle, and 
are responsible for, your own luggage. 
This is true on TAG and SCAT. You 
carry it, load it, and take it with you 
when you arrive at your destination. ATC 
and NATS handle luggage for their pas- 
sengers but you’re pretty much on your 
own when you reach your destination. 
Anybody with over 55 pounds gets mighty 
tired carrying it around, and hauling it 
onto jeeps or trucks, after a few days. 

A citizen in civilian clothes is abso- 
lutely unknown in most of the Pacific. 
Anybody with a suitcase looks out of 
place. The wise traveler takes every- 
thing in canvas. 
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If some one could ever total up the 
amount of cargo carried in one 24-hour 
period in the Pacific, it would be one of 
the most interesting figures of the war. 
Cargo loads vary greatly depending on 
priorities and upon spot military needs. 
A sudden request for some vital parts or 
equipment from a forward area will tie 
up a string of big cargo planes until the 
cargo is delivered. Then again, the planes 
will be filled mostly with passengers. 
Everything under the sun is hauled. 

But of all cargo, mail is the most 
precious. It seems unbelievable, but mail 
has been known to travel from a small 
town in the northeastern part of the U.S., 
to the recipient out in the Pacific, at an 
average over-all speed of 80 miles an 


hour. The boys on Saipan often got mail 
that was postmarked only three or four 
days before in the States. If ATC and 
NATS did nothing else but carry mail, 
their existence would be justified. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of quick mail delivery. And when 
NATS and ATC get the mail to the for- 
ward area in the Central Pacific, TAG 
distributes it farther along the line. Other 
air services do a similar feeder job far- 
ther south. 

U. S. airlines would be impressed by 
the careful operating job in the Pacific, 
especially in loading of planes and fuel 
calculations. Some credit must go to 
United Air Lines for doing the best job 
on the Army side and leading the way to 





Routes Planned 
(Continued 


Stockholm-Copenhagen-Amsterdam-London 

Stockholm-Malmoe-Copenhagen - Hamburg - 
Amsterdam 

Stockholm-Copenhagen-Brussels 

Stockholm-Copenhagen-Paris-Madrid-Lisbon 

Stockholm-Copenhagen 

Stockholm-Oslo 

Stockholm-Berlin 

Stockholm-Berlin-Miinich-Rome 

Stockholm-Oslo-Stavanger-Newcastle-Dublin 

Stockholm-Berlin-Ziirich-Marseille 

Stockholm-Helsingfors 

Stockholm-Abo-Helsingfors 

Malmoe-Copenhagen-Warszawa - Bucharest - 
Istanbul 

Malmoe-Copenhagen-Berlin-Prague - Vienna 
Budapest 

Malmoe-Copenhagen-Amsterdam 

Gothenburg-Copenhagen-Berlin 

Gothenburg-Oslo 

Chile 


Santiago-Lima-Guayaquil - Bogota - Central 
American countries-Mexico-New York 

Santiago-Buenos Ajires-Montevideo-Rio de 
Janeiro 

Punta Arenas-Rio Gallegos (Argentina) 

Puerto Montt-San Carlos de Bariloche-Bahia 
Blanca-Buenos Aires 

Antofagasta-Salta 

Arica-La Paz 


(Argentina) 


Norway 


Oslo-Stavanger (Sola)-New York 
(via Iceland-Newfoundland or Labrador) 
Stavanger (Sola) -Copenhagen 
Stavanger (Sola)-Oslo-Stockholm-Helsinki 
Oslo-Stavanger (Sola) -London 
Oslo-Copenhagen-Berlin 
Oslo-Kristiansand-Amsterdam-Brussels-Paris 
Stavanger (Sola)-Kristiansand-Amsterdam 
Oslo-Gothenburg-Copenhagen-Berlin-Prague 
(Night Mail Route) 


by Small Nations 


from page 21) 


Peru 


Lima-New York (eliminating unnecessary 
transfers at Panama and Miami) 

Lima-Guayaquil-Panama-Central 
Mexico 

Lima-Santiago-Buenos Aires 

Lima-Cuzco-La Paz-Corumba- Rio de Janeiro 

Lima-Antofagasta-Salta-Buenos Aires 

Lima-Iquitos-Rio de Janeiro 

Lima-Iquitos-Bogota 

Lima-Iquitos-Caracas 


Liberia 
1. Monrovia - Cape Verde Islands (Sal) - 
Georgetown (British Guiana) -Port-au- 
Prince (Haiti)-Washington (D. C.) 
2. (a) Monrovia-Freetown 


(b) Monrovia-Cape Palmas-Abijan-Accra- 
Lagos 


America- 


Cuba 


Cuba - Jamaica - Haiti- Dominican Republic - 
Puerto Rico-Lesser Antilles-Venezuela-Colom- 
bia-Panama-Costa Rica-Niczvagua-Guatemala- 
British Honduras-Cozumel Island or Merida (in 
Mexico)-Cuba. (In both directions) 

Havana-Mexico City. (With those intermedi- 
ate stops in Mexico that might be advisable) 

Havana-New Orleans (With or without in- 
termediate stops) 

Havana-Miami 

Havana-New York (With the 
stops that might be convenient) 

Havana-Bahamas-Bermudas-Azores-Canaries - 
Portugal-Spain. 

Santiago de Cuba-Kingston, Jamaica 


(Turn to page 48) 


intermediate 
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improvements in Army operations. NATS 
works out its load calculations along the 
best scientific lines. 

Every NATS and ATC airplane carries 
a navigator and celestial navigation is 
often depended upon. Radio aids can 
have their defects and sometimes go out 
of order. So the navigator is at work 
at all times plotting the course and is one 
of the busiest members of the crew. 
While there would be no thought of elim- 
inating a navigator during the war, radio 
facilities are becoming so complete that 
the question arises as to the need for a 
navigator in a trans-ocean flight crew 
when commercial operations begin—as- 
suming, of course, that radio installations 
will by then be complete and permanent 
in all respects. 


Night Lighting Good 

Night lighting of airports and seaplane 
bases is on a high order, except in the 
forward areas which are susceptible to 
enemy attacks. 

It’s not easy to put the atmosphere of 
Pacific flying into words. There’s a ter- 
rific war going on and as soon as the pas- 
senger leaves Honolulu, he leaves the last 
remnants of civilization until he arrives 
in Sydney or New Zealand. But not 
many passengers go that far. It is correct 
to say that the air services are airlines, 
but the comforts of commercial airlines 
simply don’t exist. And when you get to 
the Pacific stops, there are no paved 
streets, no stores, and few comforts. Your 
crews, your passengers, and everyone you 
see on the ground, are in uniform. And 
everything is very informal west of Hono- 
lulu—it’s grim, often tough, and often 
rugged traveling. You sweat, you can’t 
shave when you want to, you can’t get 
laundry done in less than 10 days. But 
it doesn’t take long to forget the conveni- 
ences of civilization. The surprising thing 
is that the air transport operations, are on 
top scale. 

aintenance and repairs are prob- 
lems that plague all air services. Getting 
parts to Honolulu in time to keep sched- 
ules up is another problem. It is ob- 
viously impossible to establish engine 
overhaul stations in the forward areas, 
the war is moving so swiftly that there 

is no need to establish them in some of 
the rear areas. Hence only engine changés 
are performed west of Honolulu. Plane 
overhauls are all performed either at 
Honolulu or on the West Coast. For- 
tunately, the U. S. transport equipment 
is of such high quality that few repairs 
have to be made up front. Very few 
transport planes are off-schedule for long. 
Four-engined planes are sent out from 
the West Coast or Honolulu with full ex- 
ctation of returning without anything 
ppening. Every station has a few 
mechanics to take care of minor matters. 
Engine changes prior to meeting the 
regular e period are relatively few. 


Morale High; Rivalry Healthy 


All air services are, in reality, teams 
which work at top speed without com- 
plaint. The morale is very high and the 
rivalry between ATC and NATS, and 
with some of the other services, is very 
healthy. Each tries to get into the for- 
ward area first. 

The Pacific air transport services are 
just about the most impressive operations 
this writer has seen—not counting, of 
course, the strategic bombing and fighter 
and other tactical and strategic wartime 
operations which are, of course, tops in 
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News from Oklahoma City: 





National Clinic More Harmonious 


Than in 43; Gen. Smith Applauded 


CAA’s Airport Plan 
Rapped; 2 Delegates 
Argue ‘State Rights’ 


PPOSITION to the CAA’s proposed 

national airport plan, the need for 
relaxation of regulations governing priv- 
ate flying, and a sound policy for the de- 
velopment of national defense needs 
through maintenance of a strong civil 
air transport system were among issues 
aired at the National Aviation Clinic in 
Oklahoma City last fortnight. 

Some 55 leaders in the industry, offi- 
cials of aeronautical regulatory bodies, 
educators, and representatives of the 
Army Air Forces participated in the four- 
day sessions, jointly sponsored by the 
National Aeronautic Association and the 
State of Oklahoma. 

Although the International Aviation 
Conference in Chicago prevented the ap- 
pearance of a few scheduled speakers, the 
clinic moved along with accord in con- 
trast to the controversy which broke out 
over the Lea Bill at last year’s initial 
meeting. 


Steers vs. Frederick 


The only incident related to the me- 
morable “state rights” battle came in the 
opening session when Sheldon B. Steers, 
director of the Michigan Board of Aero- 
nautics, and Dr. John Frederick of the 
University of Texas expressed conflicting 
views over state versus Federal regula- 
tion of aviation. 

Steers maintained that there are avia- 
tion matters over which the states must 
have control and that the problem is one 
of cooperation with Federal officials. 
Frederick, on the other hand, declared 
that “state laws and regulations are not 
only unnecessary but unenforceable.” 

Charles S. Rhyne, counsel, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, ex- 
pressed opposition to the CAA’s national 
airport program, asserting that cities 
“offer the very simple and workable plan 
of an appropriate bill by Congress” for 
appropriation of moneys to be used in 
carrying out the projects proposed by 
CAA 


“Cities contend that adoption of the 
necessary legislation to carry out the 
CAA’s proposed plan of funnelling Fed- 
eral airport funds through state agencies 
will result in a waste of time and money, 
in confusion of function, in duplication of 
effort, and in the eventual delay or de- 
ot of the whole airport program,” he 
said. 

The Clinic heard Maj. Gen. C. R. 
Smith, Deputy Commander of the AAF 








aviation today. But the role of air trans- 
port in the Pacific is a vital war role 
making a distinct contribution to speed- 
ing the war. In fact the Pacific war 
wouldn’t be at its present stage, by many 
months, had it not been for the trans- 
port organizations providing that most 
essential swift link to the supply bases in 
the rear. They’ve all done a remarkably 
fine job. 





Air Transport Command and former 
president of American Airlines, declare 
in one of his rare public statements that 
the AAF will always maintain and oper- 
ate “a responsible fleet” of transport and 
troop carrier aircraft, but in peacetime 
the nation must depend upon civil air 
carriers to “maintain the bulk of the 
transport” required for air commerce and 
national defense. 

“In discussing military air transporta- 
tion, it is appropriate that we accord 
recognition to the civil air carriers work- 
ing with the Army,” Gen. Smith declared. 
“The Army recognizes the air transport 
industry as an adjunct to the Air Forces 
and the effective work accomplished by 
the carriers in the war program has justi- 
fied the confidence of the Air Forces in 
their value and ability. 

“Army Air Forces has, and will con- 
tinue to have, a direct interest in 
strengthening the resources of the civil 
carriers. The military significance of the 
civil airline fleets is nearly directly in 
proportion to the strength of those fleets. 
Assuming the types to be suitable, an air- 
line fleet of 1,000 aircraft has just 10 
times as much military significance as a 
fleet of 100 aircraft.” 

Following are highlights of some of the 
other addresses delivered at the Clinic: 

T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronauti.s Ad- 
ministrator: “It might be well to con- 
sider some modification of the design of 
aircraft in view of the problems of land- 
ing area buildings and operations . . . it 
would be a relatively simple matter to 
develop castered wheels or other devices 
which would make single runway air- 
ports safe landing places.” 

Such devices, he said, would “thereby 
reduce the land area necessary both for 
the airport itself and for the approach 
path.” Wright considers the matter im- 
portant enough to the development of 
civil aeronautics “to have assigned a CAA 
specialist to study this problem and to 
work with manufacturers toward a prac- 
tical solution.” 

L. Welch Pogue, Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board: “Let the Beau 
Brummell of air transportation come 
down and mingle among the people,” he 
said in calling for lower rates and a 
slash in operating costs. Pogue said the 
airlines must go vigorously after traffic 
and “stop chewing on the fringe of pres- 
ent travel and make a bold new stroke to 
serve air transportation to the common 
man.” He called for an elimination of 
many of the frills of flying, letting the 
attractiveness of frequent schedules do 
the selling job to the public, and ex- 
pressed the belief that the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry “can produce the plane 
which will m2ke this economically pos- 
sible in the decade following the war.” 

Lt. Cot. William Barc.ay Harding, 
director, Aviation Division, Surplus 
war Properties Administration: “It 
seems certain that the number of trans- 
port aircraft that will be available after 
the war wll be substantially in excess 
of the number that will be required by 
the airlines of the world, but numbers 
do not tell the whole story. Many trans- 
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AIR IS EVERYWHERE, IMPARTIALLY 


“No problem has greater bearing upon us as 
individuals and as a nation than that of the 
postwar use of universal air.” 

. - < 
The founders of our nation came here to 
get away from Europe. 

Due largely to pre-air geography, our 
national history has been one with emphasis 
upon self-determination, self-sufficiency 
and isolation. . . resulting in the greatest 
nation on earth with the highest stand- 
ard of living. 

The descendants of our founders, 
however, invented a machine—the air- 
plane—that makes us more accessible to, 
and brings us infinitely closer to all of the 
earth’s inhabitants than ever before. Daily 
the world becomes effectively smaller. 

About 88 years ago our government in- 
troduced camels into Texas, New Mexico 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


and Arizona to carry the mail. The ex- 
periment proved unsuccessful. Camel cara- 
vans, traveling at about 24% miles per hour, 
are still a common sight in many parts of 
the world. Contrast that speed with the 300 
miles an hour of our modern transport 
planes! 

The increasing use of the air realm for 





























national and international vehicular traffic 
rapidly is changing the relationship of all 
nations and of all peoples. This trend will 
increase, not diminish, after the war. It 
presents national and personal problems 
and opportunities, 
The U. S. has the world’s best Airlines; 
therefore we believe the way to adjust 
to this world change is for us first to 
become an airfaring nation at homé— 
domestically and hemispherically. 
After the war our aviation impetus 
should be accelerated, not retarded. 
We need surface transportation, but in 
addition, we must travel above the earth in 
order to have security upon the earth. 
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ports will have been used up in service 
to an extent that their rehabilitation will 
not be economically justifiable . . . in 
many instances the cost of converting a 
military transport into a commercial air- 
liner is prohibitive. It is our view that 
the supply of commercially usable trans- 
port aircraft may not be excessive in 
relation to the potential demand.” 

Glen A. Gilbert, chief, Air Traffic 
Control Division, CAA: The CAA now 
has improvements underway for more 
effective traffic control, but these steps are 
also necessary—(1) Simplifying rules of 
the air and adopting them on an inter- 
national basis; (2) relieving pilots of dis- 
tractions caused by present-day traffic 
control requirements; (3) delegating to 
pilots substantial responsibility for the 
avoidance of collision between aircraft; 
(4) improving dependability and reliabil- 
ity of air transportation by providing an 
air traffic control service capable of hand- 
ling traffic with a high degree of efficiency 
regardless of weather conditions. 

Oswald Ryan, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board: “The tax problem 
which confronts the air transportation in- 
dustry was dramatized by the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court last May 
in Northwest Airlines v. Minnesota . . . 
it would appear from the seven opinions 
written by the Justices that the 
question of whether the Federal constitu- 
tion—the commerce clause—protects air 
carriers from double or multiple taxation 
of their flying oo is still un- 
decided.” Ryan called for equity of taxa- 
tion among the states, and asserted that 
the CAB’s study of that problem, as au- 
thorized by Congress, was aimed at an 
efficient tax administration. 

J. Cariton Ward, Jr., president of 
Fairchild Engine and Aircraft Corp.: 
He expressed doubt that the aircraft in- 
dustry will be able to give the public 
what it wants in the way of an immediate 
postwar personal plane at a price it wants 
to pay. It can generally be said that no 
profit was made before the war by com- 
panies making engines of horsepower suit- 
able to small planes and that “based on 
wartime experience, mass production, so 
called, did not pan out coastwise as had 
been expected. The fact remains that 
there is today no known basis for costs 
that will meet the expectations of the air- 
plane builders nor the public for engines 
in this field and that will retain a profit 
for the manufacturers.” 

Halsey R. Bazley, president of All 
American Aviation: The present do- 
mestic airline system cannot be considered 
adequate, but it constitutes “an arterial 
framework for the development of local 
and short haul transportation * * * it has 
been conclusively demonstrated that air 
pickup is a practical, efficient and econom- 
ical medium of short-haul transportation 
* * * serious thought should be given to 
the possibility of using helicopters and 
also gliders in short haul transportation 
in the future.” 

W. R. Kent, president, Southern Air 
Service: He predicted that by 1950, the 
U. S. would have 6,500 airports, a million 
pilots and 292,500 aircraft, but tempered 
his optimism with the statement that no 
fixed base operator “is going to get rich” 
in the postwar increase in private flying. 
He said that a gross volume of between 
$75,000 and $100,000 a year would be 
necessary for the fixed base operator to 
break even and pay himself an annual 
salary of not in excess of $5,000. 
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Resolution Calling for Adequate 
Reserve of Air Personnel OK’d 


Another Endorses Air 
Power Policy of ACCA; 
More Research Urged 


RESOLUTIONS calling for Congres- 
sional action for the maintenance of 
an adequate air force through an ade- 
quate reserve of thoroughly trained per- 
sonnel “at an age suitable for the rigors 
of combat flying,” and endorsing the air 
power policy of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce were adopted by the 
National Aviation Clinic in Oklahoma 
City. 

The Clinic also passed a_ resolution 
calling on the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
“vigorously continue its efforts to formu- 
late a service pattern which will, at the 
earliest possible practicable moment, ex- 
tend the benefits of scheduled air trans- 
portation of passengers, property, and mail 
to the smaller cities and towns of Amer- 
ica.” 

Other resolutions asked for a contin- 
uance of aviation research by both gov- 
ernment and private agencies, the crea- 
tion of a standing committee to promote 
aviation education through cooperation 
with existing agencies and _ institutions, 
and called for encouragement of commer- 
cial and private airport development. 

With respect to military training to 
maintain an adequate air force, the Clinic 
resolution said that “the peaceful life of 
our nation can only be assured by having 
available, and in constant state of readi- 
ness, an adequate reserve of thoroughly 
trained personnel at an age suitable to 
the rigors of combat flying.” 

Copies of the resolution were to be ad- 
dressed to the appropriate committees of 
Congress “charged with the formulation 
of future military naval and air policy 
for the nation.” It called on Congress to 
take “appropriate action for the educa- 
tion and training of our youth for such 
time and in such manner as to effectuate 
the principles of Air Power as already en- 
dorsed by this Clinic.” 

The Air Power principles, designed to 
give the U. S. sufficient force not only to 
win this war but also to keep the peace, 
were embodied in these four points: “(1) 
By maintaining adequate air forces at 
such strength and in such state of readi- 
ness as to preclude a successful assault 
upon our country or its possessions; (2) 
by acquiring and maintaining air bases 
essential to our security and to that of 
overseas trade; (3) by facilitating the 
orderly and economic expansion of do- 
mestic and international air transport and 
of private flying; (4) by preserving a 
strong aircraft manufacturing industry.” 





John E. P. Morgan, manager, Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce: “The existing 
Civil Air Regulations constitute the 
greatest obstacle to be overcome in 
achieving the full freedom of personal 
flight for the average citizen. What we 
urge is the adoption of a minimum num- 
ber of enforceable regulations.” In addi- 
tion to a revision of the CAR, he sug- 





Other resolutions endorsed aviation 
education for veterans, preservation of 
private ownership and management of air 
services operating under reasonably regu- 
lation. competition, a simple system of 
uniform flight regulations, legislation 
which would permit suits against the 
government to establish liability for acci- 
dents caused by aircraft operated by or 
for the government. 

With respect to contract termination, 
the Clinic endorsed legislation passed on 
the subject, but urged contracting agen- 
cies of the government to effect termina- 
tions according to the following prin- 
ciples: 

“1. Divorce material accountabil- 
ity and disposal from financial policy 
aspects of termination settlements. 

“2. Ensure the final and equitable 
settlement of terminated contracts 
in their entirety, with due allow- 
ance being made for momentum 
costs. 

“3. Utilize partial final settle- 
ments and other appropriate means, 
in order to ensure the prompt 
settlement of those portions of ter- 
minated claims which are capable 
of being promptly settled. 

“4. Encourage truly _ negotiated 
settlements and eliminate technicali- 
ties now hindering prompt final 
payment.” 

The Clinic endorsed the policy of the 
government’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee in the disposal of surplus aircraft 
and called on Congress to enact legisla- 
tion establishing a policy of giving states, 
political subdivisions, or municipalities 
priority on acquisition of government- 
owned airports, and that the government 
be authorized to participate in their main- 
tenance. 

Opposition was expressed to the prin- 
ciple of leasing or otherwise granting ex- 
clusive vending privileges for aviation 
petroleum products at public airports, 
“the effect of which restrains any user 
of an airport from exercising his inalien- 
able right to purchase from suppliers of 
his own selection and requires delivery 
to his places of business on airports . . .” 

With respect to aviation taxation, the 
Clinic urged “that all revenues derived 
from government aviation taxes and gov- 
ernment profits from aviation services be 
utilized specifically to foster and advance 
aviation.” 

The Clinic also called for a unified 
department of national defense, with each 
military department to be administered 
separately, and that federal funds be made 
available for the further training of traffic 
control personnel under CAA. 


gested these points as necessary “to bring 
about freedom of personal fliight:” (1) 
Provision of airparks or other landing 
facilities by every community; (2) in- 
stallation of a simple air marker system 
throughout the country as a navigational 
aid for flyers; (3) competitive develop- 
ment of “better and safer” aircraft and 
(4) a campaign to educate the public in 
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For a hot pilot...frozen by a 


IL. Alaska, every man who kicks a rudder is a 
hot pilot—he’s got to be. But frost-bound motors 
keep even the most resourceful flyers grounded— 
because to start engines when the mercury plum- 
mets below zero often takes hours of hard work. 


But now, from the laboratories of California 
Research Corporation, a Standard of California 
subsidiary, comes revolutionary new Standard 
Starting Fluid —to kick the coldest engine into 
life instantly. 


Standard Starting Fluid* ignites readily at low- 
est temperatures —on compression alone, if need 
be. It is safe for engines, easy to use, sure-fire. The 
ounce or two needed for each start can be injected 
through a simple priming system. 


The Standard Starting Fluid that helps get air- 
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craft off the ground is another typical example 
of the kind of creative research which has made 
Standard Aviation Gasoline and Lubricants su- 
preme in the sky. 


*Until after the war, Standard Starting STAKPARD 


Fluid will be obtainable only in Alaska. 
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the proper use of planes and facilities to 
the best advantage. 

M. K. Fahnestock, assistant director, 
University of Illinois Engineering Ex- 
periment Station: “We conclude that the 
opportunities (in air transport) are great 
and the problems numerous and diversi- 
fied. The problems command education 
and research in most of the pure and ap- 
plied sciences. Where else but in the 
colleges and universities are the facili- 
ties, both laboratories and personnel, for 
successfully attacking such problems? 
Merge? Through education and research 
almost every department in a large uni- 
versity can be of service to aviation and 
air transport.” 

Jacqueline Cochran, director of 
women pilots for the Army Air Forces: 
“Aviation must not overlook the women’s 
angle if the airlines, aviation schools, and 
plane manufacturers wish to broaden their 
customer lists. There are 600,000 more 
women in the U. S. over the age of 21 
than there are men. This means that if 
women are to fly, either as pilots in ships 
owned or rented by them, or as passengers 
in a transport, to the same degree as men 
do the same things, more airline tickets 
would be sold to women than to men, 
more private ships would be sold to 
women than to men, and more women 
would take flying courses.” 

Cc. S. (Casey) Jones, president of 
Casey Jones School, Newark: Aviation 
trade schools have much to gain through 
the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” He suggested 
these points as a constructive program: 
(1) The schools must be permitted to pur- 
chase at equitable prices training equip- 
ment presently owned by the govern- 
ment; (2) long-range cooperation with 
the military establishments should be 
urged and planned; (3) the schools must 
support constructive legislation and fight 
ill-considered and _ destructive 





At Oklahoma. City—Thes _promi- 


nent airline 

executives—T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff 

Airways (left), and O. 'M. Mosier, vice presi- 

dent of American Airlines—were cornered 

by the camera at the National Aviation 
Clinic. 


Gen. Barton K. Yount, commanding 
general of the AAF Training Com- 
mand: Air power is the key to the future 
and “if we are to have peace, we must 
maintain an airforce of first quality.” He 
recalled the apathy which followed World 
War I and how it brought the American 
aircraft industry almost to a standstill. 
It was not until 1932 that the situation 
began to be corrected and it was not until 
the war began that we began to build 
planes commensurate to our needs, he 
said. 

William A. Mara, staff executive of 
Bendix Aviation Corp.: There is imme- 
diate need for “thousands of inexpensive 
air parks, convenient to business, to the 
home and the resort, to increase airplane 
utility and thus widen the market, pro- 
duce greater sales volume and thereby 
reduce the price of the personal aircraft” 
There is need, too, he said for simplifica- 
tion and easing of “expensive and un- 





CAA Supervisors of Airports Meet in Washington— 


necessary regulation which makes it ex- 
tremely costly for the pilot to secure a 
license and maintain his airplane.” 

Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo.: “For educa- 
tion, the significance of aviation is truly 
tremendous. If the school curriculum is 
to serve the world, it must be speedily 
adapted to air age concepts . . . aviation 
is taking the vagueness out of all world 
products . elementary school geo- 
graphy, too, has new meaning in the air 
age . . . dual flight instruction offered to 
older pupils must likewise be included in 
the aeronautics program if secondary 
education is to serve effectively in the 
air age.” 

Kern Dodge, consulting engineer, 
Philadelphia: “I believe we should set 
out fact against airline monopolies of any 
kind, either American or foreign. A na- 
tional policy which will protect us must: 
(1) insist that all development be under- 
taken by private interests under 
necessary regulations provided by Con- 
gress and as agreed to in international 
treaties . (2) our State Department 
should have definite and controlling sup- 
ervision over all negotiations looking to 
the development of such authorized and 
regulated companies. (3) Foreign lines 
; should not be permitted to have 
landing rights within the territorial pos- 
sessions of the U. S. since this is a form 
of extra territoriality.” 


W. L. Anderson, executive director, 
Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission: 
“An airport is like a good suit—to get 
the most out of it, it must be made to fit 
the needs of the particular community for 
which it is patterned in view of 
existing uncertainties, the master airport 
plan of small communities should wisely 
contemplate first providing for the pri- 
vate flyer . A community without a 
landing facility will be completely iso- 








These men, from all parts of the United States, will be centers of 
information, advice, and technical information on airports after the 


war. Their recent meeting in the capital was especially important because the whole nation is talking about airports and postwar increases 


in flying activity. Standing left to right: J. B. Bayard, Jr., Chief, Planning and Survey Division, Airport Service, Washington; 


H. Harvie 


Perkins, Supervisor of Airports, Region 2, Atlanta, Ga.; John M. Hunter, Jr., Chief, Contracts and Legislation Unit, Airport Service, Wash- 
ington; Edgar Smith, Urban Planning Consultant, Airport Service, Washington; S. E. Travis, Jr., Supervisor of Airports, Region 4, Ft. Worth, 


Texas; Herbert H. Howell, Supervisor of Airports, Region 5, Kansas City, Mo.; A. H. Wessel, Supervisor of Airports, Region |, 


New York 


City; Lawlie C. Vipond, Asst. Chief, Airport Lighting Unit, Airport Service, Washington; Harold E. Horner, Supervisor of Airports, Region 
3, Chicago; Paul Stafford, Senior Airport Engineer, Airport Service, Washington; Joseph Yarrow, Turf Engineer, Airport Service, Washing- 
ton; C, Raymond Seybold, Chief, Airport Lighting Unit, Airport Service, Washington; Kenneth S. Perry, Chief, Project Review Unit, Airport 


Service, Washington; George R. Borsari, Airport Liaison Officer, Airport Service, Washington. 


Seated, left to right: George Burgess, As- 


sistant to Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Washington; Phillips Moore, Chief, Engineering and Construction Division, Airport Service, Wash- 
ington; Charles B. Donaldson, Director of Airports, Washington; R. W. F. Schmidt, Supervisor of Airports, Region 6, Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Lane W. Wilcox, Supervisor of Airports, Region 7, Seattle, Wash. 
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Wins TWA Trophy—W eyre W. 


Parrish, editor 
of ‘American Aviation’, is shown with the 
Transcontinental and Western Air aviation 


writers’ trophy, awarded to him recently 
for his writings in ‘Liberty Magazine.’ Two 
other members of the ‘American Aviation’ 
staff, E. J. Foley, equipment editor, and 
Eric Bramley, executive editor, also won 
TWA awards. This is the seventh consecutive 
year in which writers for this magazine have 
won recognition in TWA's annual contest. 
Parrish has just returned from an extensive 
air tour of the Pacific. 


Military Pilots, WASPs 
May Get Civil Permits 
On Service Experience 


The CAB has amended the Civil Air 
Regulations to provide that a rated mili- 
tary pilot of the U. S. armed forces and 
members of the Women’s Air Force Serv- 
ice Pilots (WASP) may obtain civil pilots’ 
certificates on a military competence basis 
while on active duty. 

The amended regulation differs from the 
existing regulation only by providing that 
a military pilot may be issued a civil 
pilot’s certificate only on a military com- 
petence basis while still in the service, 
whereas previously he could not obtain 
a certificate on such basis until after his 
release from military duty. 

The amended regulation also more defi- 
nitely insures that the qualifications of 
the pilot for the rating sought are at 
least the equivalent of those required by 
the CAR. The CAB said the amendment 
was designed to facilitate the issuance of 
a civil pilot’s certificate to a military pilot 
so that he may legally fly civil aircraft 
while still in service, and to obviate the 
confusion and delay anticipated in a flood 
of applications if such issuance is with- 
held until the close of the war. 


Extension of equal conditions to the 
WASPs represents no relaxation of safety 
standards, the CAB held, inasmuch as 
these women have received specialized 
courses in flight training and have ac- 
quired flying experience in connection 
with their duties with the AAF at least 
the equivalent of the requirements for the 
issuance of a private or commercial pilot’s 
certificate. 
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Creation of Research Board 
For National Security Urged 


Aim to Keep U. S. In 
Forefront in Science; 


Military Behind Move 


By Gerarp B. DosBEN 


OSTWAR national defense 

will hinge on the airplane. 

Indications that this line of thought 
prevails in high government circles came 
to light last week when military and 
civilian leaders appeared before the Post- 
war Military Policy Committee of Con- 
gress to urge the creation of a Research 
Board for National Security. The avia- 
tion industry is slated for a dominant 
role in the organization and functions of 
this Board if Congress approves the 
recommendations of heads of the War 
and Navy departments and the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Research. The latter 
group is headed by Charles E. Wilson, 
former executive vice chairman of the 
War Production Board. 

The purpose of the Research Board 
would be to keep this country in the 
forefront as to technological and scientific 
development in military matters. It was 
recommended that for the time being, the 
Board should be established within the 
organization of the National Academy of 
Sciences and later set up as an inde- 
pendent agency under a special act of 
Congress. Membership would be limited 
to 40, divided equally between military 
and civilian scientific leaders. One of the 
civilian leaders definitely named for mem- 
bership is the Chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Some indication of aviation’s prospec- 
tive dominant role in postwar national 
defense policies was provided in the tes- 
timony of Major Gen. Oliver P. Echols, 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Materiel, 
Maintenance and Distribution. 


Echols Lists Functions 


Gen. Echols said that from the view- 
point of the Army Air Forces, any or- 
ganization for postwar research should 
provide: 

(a) Continuation of fundamental re- 
search pertaining to problems of flight 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

(b) Continuation of the policy of con- 
ducting applied research and development 
by the Air Force by its laboratories and 
by industry. 

(c) Continuation of fundamental re- 
search on problems, others than those 
pertaining to flight by the Army Air 
Forces, by contract with industry. 

(d) A Research Board for National 
Security to be set up within the frame- 
work of the National Academy of 
Sciences. This Board, in order to be 
acceptable from the Air Force viewpoint, 
must have Air Force representation on 
the Board, and all of its subcommittees 
concerned with research projects of in- 
terest to the Air Force. A very large 
percentage of the funds appropriation for 
National Defense will be appropriated for 
the Air Force. This, together with the 
fact that aviation is, and will be for many 


policies 


years, a rapidly advancing art, will make 
it necessary for the Air Force to have 
direct representation on, and direct con- 
tact with, any agency set up to carry 
on research. Such a Board as this would 
be of great value to the Army Air Forces 
in the solution of problems of long-time 
research, particularly those problems in 
fields other than aeronautical. 

“The proper organization for postwar 
research is, of course, of great impor- 
tance,” Gen Echols stated. “However, 
no plan or organization will improve our 
pre-war condition in regard to research 
and development unless it is supported 
generously by funds.” 


Some New Equipment Every Year 


He said that the Air Forces recom- 
mended a policy be established that for a 
period of five years after the end of the 
present war, research and development 
for the Army Air Forces be continued 
at the present scale, and that, regardless 
of what is finally determined to be the 
size of the post-war Air Force, one fourth 
of its equipment will be newly acquired 
each year. 

“It is only by this means that a nucleus 
of the splendid engineering and design 
staffs now in existence can be kept in 
being, and that the Army Air Forces 
can be kept at a reasonable degree of 
efficiency in training and the development 
of techniques of up-to-date equipment 
and weapons,” the General stated. 

Today this country has the greatest Air 
Force in the world, but in two or three 
years every piece of equipment which we 
now have will be obsolete, he added. 

“To maintain an Air Force equipped 
with obsolete equipment is false economy 
and a waste of money,” said Gen. Echols. 
“With the research now going on in con- 
nection with jet engines, rockets, super- 
senics, electronics and improved explo- 
sives, we have no idea as to what the 
airplane of the future will be like or how 
the Air Force will be equipped or oper- 
ated in combat. We do know that it 
will be quite different from what it is 
today, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve the changes in the next 10 years 
will be much greater than the changes 
during the last 10 years.” 

A letter addressed to the National 
Academy of Sciences and signed by Secre- 
tary of War Stimson and Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal recommended the es- 
tablishment now of the Research Board 
for National Security within the struc- 
ture of the Academy. These officials 
urged that an independent agency be es- 
tablished later. The draft of a bill, 
which would provide for the establish- 
ment. of an independent agency and 
which probably will be introduced later, 
was also placed into the record by war 
department officials. 

The plan was outlined and discussed 
during the morning session of the com- 
mittee by two witnesses—Under Secre- 
tary of War Patterson and Major Gen. 
W. F. Tompkins, Director of Special Plan- 
ning Division, War Department. 

Pointing out that the Government, 
after the war, cannot continue to employ 
on military research all of the scientists 
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The BC-348 Receiver—Designed by RCA 


Centered on the B-29 radio operator’s table is the RCA-designed BC-348 long- 
range aircraft receiver. This is the receiver which keeps the crew in touch with 
its base on the thousand-mile bombing runs over Japan. It is one of the equip- 
ments which is responsible for the remarkable success of these new bombers. 

Conceived by the Signal Corps before Pearl Harbor, the BC-348 was 
designed and put in production by RCA in time to be installed on practically 
every important bomber now used by the Army Air Forces. Its outstanding 
sensitivity, selectivity, image rejection, operating convenience and rugged 
construction made it the logical choice for the B-29’s of the 20th Air Force. 

Many other aviation equipments have been designed by the engineers of 
RCA since the BC-348. When security permits, these contributions to aviation 


radio progress will make peacetime aviation safer, faster and more efficient. 


1919-1944 - 25 Years of Progress in Radio and Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 

















The RCA-Designed BC-348 Receiver occupies the center of the 
radio operator's table in the B-29. 
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who were mobilized under the National 
Committee for Scientific Research and 
Development, Gen. Tompkins said that a 
way must be found for keeping the coun- 
try’s outstanding scientists interested in 
military research after the war, so as to 
give the Army and the Navy the con- 
tinued benefit of their thinking and as- 


tance. 

“Your committee,” Gen. Tompkins said, 
“believes that the best device for carry- 
ing out the aboves objective is the prose- 
cution of scientific research by contracts 
under a Board composed of civilians of 
distinction in science, engineering, and 
industry; and of officers of the Army and 
of the Navy who have important re- 
sponsibilities in connection with research 
and development work. The National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is 
an example of an agency, functioning in 

is manner, which has successfully as- 
sisted the War and Navy Departments in 
dealing with the problems of aviation.” 


Favors Executive Committee 


Gen. Tompkins said that to offset the 
handicap of working with a 40-man 
Bo the committee considers that a 
small Executive Committee, acting under 
general rules approved by the Board, 
should administer the activities of the 
Board. Such an Executive Committee, 
he said, would consist of five members, 
including three civilians, one of whom 
should be the Chairman of the Board, 
and, of one Army officer and one Naval 
offiger actively engaged in the coordina- 
tion of research and development in the 
War and Navy departments, respectively. 

Patterson said he felt that tecnological 
developments would have to be supported 
by public funds to the extent that the 
newly developed military equipment could 
be manufactured in sufficient quantity to 
* equip our standing Army, Navy and Air 
Corps regardless of what their size might 
be. He hinted strongly at the need for 
mass scrapping of military equipment 
after the war, especially airplanes, so that 
new scientific thought and development 
would be encouraged in helping to keep 
the military establishment out in front. 

Rep. Mel Maas (R. Minn.) questioned 
the feasibility of creating a Board within 
the National Academy of Sciences be- 
cause of the method of financing its 
activities. The Academy does not receive 
direct appropriations for its work, re- 

uiring that the funds be received through 

appropriate agencies, which in this 
case would be the Army and Navy. 
Maas said he foresees a day when Army 
appropriations might be out and scientific 
development sacrificed to the more ur- 
gent requirements of the Army and Navy 
such as operational and training costs. 
He prefers an independent agency which 
would come direct to Congress for its 
financial requirements. 


Plan for Coordination 


Questioning brought out that both the 
Army and Navy would continue to main- 
tain their own technical research staffs 
but that competent men from these staffs 
would serve on the Board so that all 
work could be coordinated. 

Rep. Maas suggested that possibly 
special inducements could be offered, 
such as income tax reductions, to both 
industry and individuals who cooperated 
closely with the Board’s scientific work. 

The Postwar Military Policy Com- 
mittee is headed by Rep. Clifton A. Wood- 
rum, (D.-Va.); Andrew J. May, (D.-Ky.), 
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Federal-State Taxation Agency 
Suggested by Ryan Committee 


Would Aim to Eliminate 
Duplicating Assessments 
Imposed on Air Commerce 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board’s special 

advisory committee studying multiple 
taxation of the airlines concluded its ini- 
tial sessions last fortnight with a majority 
favoring a joint federal-state agency to 
allocate among the states the kind and 
amount of taxes each may levy and thus 
eliminate the many duplicating assess- 
ments now imposed on interstate air 
commerce. 

Congress authorized the CAB to under- 
take the tax study following the Supreme 
Court’s decision upholding the State of 
Minnesota in its right to tax at full value 
the fleet of Northwest Airlines, although 
other states are assessing airline taxes on 
a portion of the fleet which operated 
through their respective states. The tax 
committee’s report to Congress is due 
Dec. 31. 

Oswald Ryan, CAB member and chair- 
man of the committee, said there was 
“some diversity of thought” in the com- 
mittee’s discussions of the problems of 
allocation and apportionment. 

“Congressional action might be re- 
quired,” he said, “to accomplish an equit- 
able apportionment of property, income 
gross receipts or capital stock of the air- 
lines among the states for tax purposes.” 

He said “some members of the com- 
mittee favored a “Federal law prescribing 
a definite allocation formula; others were 
of the opinion that responsibility for 
making suitable allocations should be 
delegated to an existing Federal agency. 
and others favored the creation of a new 
Federal-state body which would be fully 
representative of the states both in its 
membership and in its work.” 

The new Federal-state organization, 
which would establish a precedent long 
contemplated but never put into effect, 
would act as a referee among the con- 
flicting agencies attempting to collect 
multiple taxes from the air transport in- 
dustry. 

When put into definite recommenda- 
tions to Congress by the CAB, the find- 
ings will have the makings of a new tax 
law with potentialities reaching far be- 
yond aviation itself. 

“At least,” said Ryan, “the tax study 
and whatever action finally is taken, will 
establish a precedent that can be followed 





chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee; Carl Vinson, (D.-Ga.), chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee; Schuyler 
O. Bland, (D.-Va.); Patrick H. Drewry, 
(D. Va.); Alfred L. Bulwinkle, (D.-N.C.); 
R. Ewing Thomason, (D.-Tex.); J. Buell 
Snyder, (D.-Pa.); Matthew J. Merritt, 
(D.-N. Y.); John M. Costello, (D.-Calif.) ; 
Harry R. Sheppard, (D.-Calif.); Warren 
G. Magnuson, (D.-Wash.); Lyndon B. 
Johnson, (D.-Tex.); Walter G. Andrews, 
(R.-N. Y.); Melvin J. Maas (R.-Minn.); 
James W. Wadsworth, (R.-N. Y.); Leo 
E. Allen, (R.-Ill.); D. Lane Powers, 
(R.-N. J.); James W. Mott, (R.-Ore.); 
Dewey Short, (R.-Mo.); Leslie C. Arends, 
(R.-l.); Sterling Cole, (R.-Ill.); and 
William J. Miller, (R.-Conn.) 





by power companies, railroads and other 
interstate carriers long perplexed and 
hindered by the tax question.” 

Although state tax experts serving on 
the committee said they did not come to 
Washington to surrender their tax rights 
—nor were they in agreement on all 
points among themselves—they were 
nevertheless unanimous on two points: 

1. They all agreed that taxes 
should not be allowed to erect a 
barrier to interstate flying. 

2. They all agreed “this is the first 
time Congress has by law specific- 
ally directed a government agency 
(CAB) to consult with the states 
before taking action.” 


Urges Federal Fuel Tax 


Ryan said that “many members of the 
committee expressed grave fears that the 
preesnt method of taxing aviation fuel by 
the states would lead to unduly burden- 
some and unequal taxation as among the 
states and urged that consideration be 
given to a program of exclusive Federal 
taxation of aviation fuel.” 

Members of the committee “were defin- 
itely of the opinion that the problem of 
multiple taxation of air commerce can- 
not be left to solve itself,” Ryan said. 
“The proposals discussed ranged from the 
assumption of full tax jurisdiction by the 
Federal government to the enactment of 
a simple statutory declaration by Con- 
gress that the states should cooperate in 
devising methods to avoid burdensome 
taxation.” 

Members of the committee were ap- 
pointed from the airline industry, state 
and local tax administrations, Federal 
government, universities and tax associa- 
tions. Attending the two-day session in 
Washington were: 

Roy Blakey, University of Minnesota; 
Roy Blough, Treasury Department; J. C. 
Collins, Mid-Continent Airlines; Amos 
Culbert, American Airlines; I. J. Labo- 
vitz, Bureau of the Budget; R. G. Lochiel, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines; Edward 
Logan, Budget Director, State of Pennsyl- 
vania; James W. Martin, University of 
Kentucky; Joseph McGoldrick, comptrol- 
ler, New York City; Albert Noonan, Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers; 
Dixwell Pierce, California Board of 
Equalization; Carl Shoup, Columbia Uni- 
versity; W. H. Wallace, Mississippi Tax 
Commission; George Watson, executive 
director, Federation of Tax Administra- 
tors, and Ronald Welch, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

Ryan said the committee would con- 
tinue its study, but that no date had been 
set for a future meeting. 


Aviation Gas Tax Approved 

Minnesota voters apparently have ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting the levying of a tax on aviation 
gasoline and earmarking the funds for 
aviation development, according to un- 
official election returns. The St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press, which opposed the amend- 
ment, has conceded its passage. The 
amendment would also permit the sub- 
stitution of a license registration fee for 
privately owned planes for the present 
power to tax them as personal property. 
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Scottish Aviation 
Lists 5 Services, 


New Customs Idea 


Scottish Aviation, Ltd., based at Prest- 
wick, Scotland, seeks to give Atlantic, 
continental, and internal services “without 
subsidy” as follows: 


Night service to and from New York for 
sleeper passengers and first class mail and 
freight. 

Day service to and from Canada and the 
United States (via Iceland, Greenland, and 
Goose Bay) for passengers and second class 
mail and freight. 

Direct connection between Prestwick and 
the European airline services at Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Hamburg, Oslo, and Stockholm. 

A globa] route around the Northern hemi- 
sphere by way of Moscow, Pekin, Vladivostok, 
Alaska, and Vancouver, with loop lines serv- 
ing Central Europe, the Middle East, Karachi, 
Calcutta, and Hong-Kong. 

An internal shuttle service connecting 
Prestwick with the principal cities of the 
United Kingdom. 





Scottish Aviation's Proposed Routes 


Initial fare tables provide for service to 
New York and return for $322. Initial 
equipment on the North Atlantic lines 
would be the company’s conversion of a 
military aircraft “which has already been 
proved by four years’ service as a trans- 
Atlantic transport,” and, on the European 
and internal shuttles, the company’s con- 
version of a smaller military transport 
aircraft. It is proposed that a number of 
the latter planes be equipped as “cus- 
toms” planes, so that trans-Atlantic pas- 
sengers will be able to complete customs 
and immigration formalities in the course 
of a short flight from Prestwick to their 
destination points in Britain, thereby 
avoiding waste of door-to-door time on 
the ground. 


2 Bell Officials Killed 


Two executives of Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Carl A. Cover, 51, vice president of Bell 
and manager of the firm’s Georgia Divi- 
sion, and Max Stupar, 59, the company’s 
planning director, were killed Nov. 27 in 
an accident at Wright Field. Cover was a 
pilot for 26 years and formerly was in 
charge of testing and development work 
for Douglas Aircraft Co. Stupar formerly 
was with Curtiss-Wright Aircraft Corp. 








Most U.S. Airports Between 80 and 160 Acres, 
CAA Survey Shows; 2,196 Have Hangers 


TH AVERAGE size of all airports in 
the U. S. is 368 acres, but there are 
more airports between the 80 and 160- 
acre size than in any other classification, 
according to a recent study made by the 
Airport Service of CAA. A table a 

that of a total of 3,265 airports, 2,196 have . 
hangars either of individual or commercial 4,500 feet on a plot less tha n 80 acres. 
Military as well as civil airports were 


types. . 
Several ‘unique situations are diclosed included in the tables. 


that three Class 3 airports, having a run- 
way or runways between 3,500 and 4,500 
feet in length, are only 40 acres in area, 
while there are nine Class 1 airports with 
more than 1,280 acres. There is one Class 
5 airport having runways longer than 

















by the study. Among these are the fact The CAA tables follow: 
' Average Airport Class Acreage by Size of Community 
(Based on 3,019 airports) 
ie a ee ie a3 Airport Class Average 
—_—_—_—_—— — Acreage 

Population Group I 2 3 * 5 Per Airport 
5 kes rar seas (Acres) 
Over 500,000 .....:......... 113 142 240 622 7 411 
100,000 to 500,000 ........ 147 212 3435 748 1088 514 
50,000 to 100,000 ......... 137 141 438 873 1011 491 
25,000 to 50,000 .......... 118 147 = 366 893 1114 441 
5,000 to 25,000 ........... 122 168 417 796 ©1098 391 
SE UNE a sce e decease 112 176 446 709 1018 312 

eee 117 161 426 762 1050 368 





Distribution of ahr st by Classes by Reneege: Groups 


Airport Class 





Total 

Acreage Group | 2 3 4 5 Airports 

o Si (Number of Airports) ' ™ 

SVR A eee 256 32 3 ies so% 291 
REET RE fe ee 331 141 12 8 1 493 
MEET las x’: dwaddsureoue 321 388 75 18 4 806 
ES Sc, 5.1s hae emice aes 70 175 =—114 46 9 414 
SN ak, oe BRS 6 wai 30 54 = 160 127 42 413 
DE ic ckn bsebsp ows 10 9 52 133 76 280 
SE ES awaksreve arses 9 4 16 102 191 322 
PP rer ree 1027 803 432 434 323 3019* 


* Exclusive of 236 airports not reported. 








California Air Conference 
4 To Consider Legislation 


Recapitulation of Airports with Hangars 
October 1, 1944, Total Airports .... 


Airports with Hangars ...........- 2196 C . ; : 
Airports without Hangars ........ 1069 abba... Airp orts, Flying 
Total Tot Tot The first California Aviation Confer- 
Airports Tot. in a 4 ea ence, scheduled for Dec. 12-13 at the 
With Hgrs Hgrs. Hgrs Hengers Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, 
a “ . will concern itself primarily with pro- 

a an — 992 posed legislation governing municipal and 
399 618 150 468 privately owned airports, commercial and 
173 557 38 519 private flying, and zoning in preparation 
98 434 42 392 for a postwar expansion in aviation in 

53 279 14 265 California. Speakers include Robert F. 
40 24] 1 240 Craig, head of the department of com- 

15 108 3 105 mercial aviation, University of Southern 

10 81 i 80 California; Richard A. Dick, general traf- 

13 127 10 117 fic manager, Western .Air Lines; Lloyd 

1 110 110 Wright, chairman, project committee on | 
wets aviation, California State Reconstruction 

oe a eoeeer pea aad and Reemployment Commission; Hall L. 
2196 5005 1717 3288 Hibbard, vice president and chief engi- 
eS neer, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and Lowell 


Swenson, manager, National Aeronautics 
Association. Conference sponsors in addi- 
tion to the * 3 ~~ Chamber — 
merce, are e Berkeley, Long Beac 
an office at oat West Seventh St, Los Oakland, Sacramento, San Diego, and San 
Angeles, with William E. Mann as man- francisco Chambers of Commerce, and 
ager. California chapters of the NAA. 


Air Express Int'l. in L. A. 
Air Express International has opened 


1944 
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Southern manpower is abundant —so abundant that 
vast surpluses supply the great industrial centers 
of the nation. Southern manpower is congenial and 
quick to learn—with nine Southern states having 
ninety-nine per cent native born population. South- 
ern manpower is strong and healthy, thanks to the 
year-around power of the Southern sun. And dur- 
ing war years, vast segments of Southern manpower 


have acquired invaluable new technical skills. 


Already industrialists are demonstrating the ad- 


vantages of combining the South's great reserves of 


é DOWN SOUTH 


. 
gqqnqoeeooooorre® 
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manpower with vast natural resources. Southern 
forests, farms, mines, oil fields, water power and 
manpower give to industrialists every element for 
successful operation —a set-up of self-sufficiency 


unequalled in any part of our nation. 


Future Southern industrial activity will require 
a Delta Air Lines of greatly expanded range and 
capacity. But Delta’s sights were long ago raised 
to the level of future Southern needs—with ex- 
tended routes, swifter planes and finer service 


already planned in full detail. 


THE AIRLINE OF THE SOUTH...SERVING A LAND OF POWER AND PROMISE 
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Aviation Committees 
In Congress Changed 
By Election Results 


Election casualties will make necessary 
some important changes in Congressional 
committees dealing with matters pertain- 
ing to aviation, especially in the Senate. 

The Aviation sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Commerce committee will have at 
least four new members as a result of 
election defeats and voluntary decisions 
not to run for re-election. Only one 
change, due to the election, is contem- 
plated for the corresponding Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce committee of the 
House. 

Senate Commerce committee members 
who were defeated in either the primary 
or general election include the following: 
Bennett Champ Clark (D., Mo.) and 
Hattie W. Caraway (D., Ark.), both of 
whom are defeated in the primaries; Mon 
C. Wallgren (D., Wash.), who ran for 
governor of his state and was elected: and 
David I. Walsh (D., Mass.), who declined 
to run for re-election. Other members 
of the sub-committee are: James M. Mead 
(D., N. Y.); Pat McCarran (D., Nev.); 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (R., Mich.); Owen 
Brewster (R., Me.): Harold H. Burton 
(R., Ohio); and Edward V. Robertson 
(R., Wyo.). 

In view of the fact that Sen. Clark. 
chairman of the aviation subcommittee, 
will not return with the new Concress. 
the general opinion is that Sen. Josiah W. 
Bailey (D., N. C.). who is chairman of the 
full committee, will be induced to act as 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Irreconcilable differences over the so- 
called Chosen Instrument Policy in inter- 
national aviation among Aviation sub- 
committee members and Sen. Bailey’s 
personal popularity with both groups, 
despite the fact that he is reported lean- 
ing heavily toward the free competition 
idea, are behind the move to have him 
assume the chairmanship. 

One change in the aviation subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House is possible 
bv virtue of the decision of Rep. Francis 
Myers (D., Pa.) to run for a seat in 
the United States Senate. Although late 
soldier vote returns could possibly change 
the results, it appears Myers has de- 
feated Sen. James J. Davis, Republican. 
He holds better than a 3,000 vote mar- 
gin on returns tabulated to date. 

In addition to Myers, members of the 
House subcommittee are: Alfred Bul- 
winkle (D., N. C.), chairman; Clarence 
Lea (D., Cal.); Lyle H. Boren (D., Okla.); 
Lindley Beckworth (D., Tex.); Richard 
F. Harless (D., Ariz.); Charles A. Wolver- 
ton (R., N. J.); Pehr G. Holmes (R., 
Mass); Carl Hinshaw (R., Cal.); Evan 
Howell (R., Ill.); Joseph P. O’Hara (R., 
Minn.). 


Harllee Branch Renominated 


President Roosevelt has sent to the Sen- 
ate the renomination of Harllee Branch to 
continue as a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for a six-year term. Branch 
is one of the senior members and a for- 
mer chairman of the CAB. 
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Two Chicago Redcaps 
Speak French, Spanish 
As Aid to Passengers 


Foreign language problems of airline 
passengers at Chicago’s Municipal Airport 
are solved because of the presence of one 
Redcap who speaks French and another 
who understands Spanish. 

Wartime traveling has taken more and 
more non-English speaking Latin Ameri- 
eans and French to Chicago’s terminal. 
If the bewildered traveler is French, pas- 
senger agents call on Anatie Dominique 
who speaks French, having been born in 
Montriel, Canada. If the traveler is a Latin 
American, the agent calls for Gerald 
Childress, who because of four years of 
high school Spanish, two years of night 
schooi Spanish and four years of private 
tutoring, speaks the language like a native. 

Dominique tells United Air Lines 
officials he has an opportunity to use his 
French many times a week. Childress 
says Latin American traffic is even heavier 
because he serves as interpreter from two 
to five times daily. 

Childress says he got started on Spanish 
because he was required to take one for- 
eign language while in high school and 
since then Spanish has become a hobby 
with him. 


Britain’s Robert Blackburn 
Observing Thirty-Fifth Year 


In Aviation; Knew Wrights 


Robert Blackburn, head of Blackburn 
Aircraft, Ltd., British firm, is observing 
his 35th year in 
aviation. He holds 
the distinction of 
being the senior 
living member of 
those British pio- 
neers who remain 
at the head of 
the organizations 
which they cre- 
ated. 

In 1908, Black- 
burn met the 
Wright brothers, 
and the following 
year he designed 





Blackburn 
a monoplane in Paris, built it in a Leeds 


workshop, and flew it from Saltburn 
Sands in Yorkshire. With the exception 
of long range bombers and transports, 
Blackburn planes have played a useful 
part in the development of every type 
of plane in use today. 


~ 











ATS Sets Up Group 
To Perfect Uniform 
System of Training 


A special committee has been created 
by the Aeronautical Training Society to 
perfect details of a uniform system of 


civilian flight training. The plan calls 
for making available eventually com- 
pletely standardized instruction in sev- 
eral hundred peacetime bases from coast 
to coast. 

Members of the Committee on Uniform 
Flight Training are: 

Cody Laird, Atlanta, Ga., president of 
Southeastern Air Service. 

Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour, Tulsa, Okla., 
director of Spartan School of Aeronautics. 

Maj. C. C. Moseley, president Cal-Aero 
Technical Institute, Glendale, Calif. 

Maj. Moseley and Capt. Balfour each 
have been operating three Army contract 
flying schools in addition to private flying 
and technical aviation schools, and Laird 
has operated two army primary. schools 
and has developed plans for a chain of 
fixed base operations specializing in 
flight instruction in Southeastern states 

“Civilians and returning service men 
who want to learn to fly”, said J. Wendell 
Coombs, ATS president, “have the same 
interest in getting the same high quality 
of instruction that our government in- 
sisted on in the training of hundreds of 
thousands of pilots for the Army Air 
Forces and for the United Nations. Such 
a system of training now exists, needing 
only to be modified to the more leisurely 
tempo of peacetime requirements. Since 
mid-1939 the ATS schools which were 
chosen to do all primary flight training 
for the AAF have in fact been conduct- 
ing rigidly supervised flight instruction 
The committee being named today will 
consider means of extending and adapt- 
ing the uniform course to the needs of 
civilian instruction.” 

ATS members have operated 64 con- 
tract flying schools in thirteen states for 
the AAF, and these operators’ peacetime 
bases in some 30 states are expected to 
serve as a nucleus for the proposed uni- 
form system of instruction 


New IAS Section 


The Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences is canvassing its membership in the 
Washington, D. C., area looking toward 
the establishment of a section of the in- 
stitute in the nation’s capital. 








Blackburn's first monoplane at ‘Saltburn in 1909, with the builder at the controls. 
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Turn and Bank Indicator— 


Billions of dependable deflections in two decades of flight 


A Pioneer “‘first’’ we are particularly proud of is the Pioneer 
Turn and Bank Indicator, Almost twenty years ago the 
first turn and bank indicator was manufactured and sold 


by Pioneer. This sturdy member of the Pioneer primary 


flight-security group has provided steadfast indications of 


rate of turn and lateral stability for hundreds of thousands 


Bendix and Pioneer ore trademarks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


of pilots throughout the world, Its rugged design and close- 


tolerance calibration have 


meant dependable readings 


through literally billions of pointer deflections, earning 


the admiration of flying and service personnel everywher« 


—another tribute to the Creative Engineering-plus prin- 


ciple which guides Pioneer. 


ECLIPSE-P/IONEER DIVISION 


Teterboro, N.J. 
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Self-Acting Variable Pitch Propeller 
Means Wider Horizons for Private Flyers 


Thanks to the unique Aeromatic Propeller, private 
flyers of tomorrow will have “new wings” . . . wider 
horizons. With Aeromatic, you can use shorter fields 
or strips for takeoff or landing . . 
and faster per gallon of fuel. That means greater 


cruise farther 


range ... more places to come from and goto... 
more get-up ... more go... more fun. 


Aeromatic gives you those things by giving you 
variable-pitch performance every foot of the way 

. and giving it automatically. At all times, from 
start of your take-off run to the end of your landing 


run, Aeromatic knifes through the air with just the 
right pitch or size of bite ... gives you peak engine 
performance with each revolution. 


Completely self-contained and self-acting, controlled 
by natural forces, Aeromatic Propeller requires no 
instruments . . . no controls . . . nothing additional for 
the pilot to watch or do. Used today for military air- 
craft from 100 to 450 HP, Aeromatic will soon be 
available for your private plane. Meanwhile, engi- 
neering and performance data are available to you 
and to manufacturers. Don't hesitate to write. 


The Propeller with a Brain for Tomorrow's Plane 
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Air Controlled 


Licensed under patents of 


KOPPERS Co., Inc., Bartlett 


war 





Avtomotic Propeller 


EVEREL Propeller Corporation 


@~ Hayward Division, Baltimore 3, Md, 








NASAO Has 4 Aviation Bills Ready 


For Introduction in Legislatures 


Association Believes 
States Have a Major 
Aviation Responsibility 


Four aviation’ bills and a statement 
of administrative procedure will be 
ready for introduction in 44 state legis- 
latures when they open their sessions 
early next year, the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials announced 
following their annual meeting in Okla- 
homa City last fortnight. 

The NASAO also named a roster of of- 
ficials and regional directors, headed by 
Sheldon B. Steers, director, Michigan 
Board of Aeronautics 

Working on the theory that the states 
have an aviation responsibility they must 
accept and discharge, NASAO followed 
principles laid down by the Civil Avia- 
tion Joint Legislative Committee in the 
preparation of a bill on state aviation 
bodies and a uniform enabling act. The 
latter will enable states to participate in 
every kind of Federal airport plan, and 
the state aviation body bill is designed 
to define their functions and sphere of 
authority. 

In the process of preparation were a 
uniform zoning law, dealing chiefly with 
liabilities of pilots and common carriers 
of passengers. Accompanying these bills 
was to be a statement of administrative 
procedure in which NASAO would define 
and explain the principal features of the 
legislation. 

NASAO also adopted resolutions to 
open a nationwide campaign to divert all 
tax income from aircraft gasoline to avi- 
ation purposes and to sponsor four other 
changes in aviation legislation, among 
them a proviso to create within the CAB 
a separate division to administer private 
and recreational aviation. 


FCC Equipment Excepted 


Other of the resolutions would revise 
CAA safety regulations to eliminate in- 
spection of aircraft radio equipment now 
made by FCC, delete from the proposed 
Federal air-road act (H.R. 4915) provi- 
sions calling for the Public Roads Admin- 
istration to supervise flight strip construc- 
tion next to highways, and gain general 
adherence to the principle of separate 
and independent aviation committees in 
legislative bodies of the states and Con- 
gress. 

In addition to Steers, NASAO named 
these officers: L. L. Schroeder, commis- 
sioner, Minnesota Aeronautics Depart- 
ment, first vice-president; Joseph Bergin, 
director, Utah Aeronautics Commission, 
second vice-president; Arthur Tully, Jr., 
director, Massachusetts Aeronautics Com- 
mission, third vice-president; E. W. Stan- 
ford, director, Alabama Commission, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Regional directors appointed were Wil- 
liam Anderson of Pennsylvania, for north- 
east region; Allen Perkinson, Virginia, 
southeast; George Roberts, Illinois, east 
central; John Moodie, South Dakota, 
north central; Eugene Fryhoff, Missouri, 
south central; Joseph Bergin, Utah, south- 
west, and Leo Devaney, Oregon, north- 
west. 
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The two bills already prepared by 
NASAO were drafted with the help of 
the Department of Justice, CAA, and 
CAB, and had been submitted to the 
Council of State Governments, after adop- 
tion by NASAO, and that body was ex- 
pected to discuss and endorse them. The 
Council held its first regional meeting in 
Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 28-29. 

NASAO said that some states already 
have aviation legislation on the books, 
and that some 30 states have aviation 
commissions or the equivalent, and in 
some cases will have to make only minor 
changes in their iaws to conform with 
the: proposed bills. In other instances. 
major overhauling will be necessary. 

The proposed legislation does not af- 
fect the commercial airlines, and spokes- 
men for these lines indicated they had 
no quarrel with the state officials. Thus 
was eliminated from the National Avia- 
tion Clinic the controversy such as broke 
cut over the Lea bill during last year’s 
clinic. 

It was the controversy over the Lea 
Bill which led to formation of the Civil 
Aviation Joint Legislative Committee and 


State, Federal Laws 
Should Be Uniform. 
Beds Wright Asserts 


T. P. Wright, Civil Aerorautics Admin- 
istrator, in his first statement of policy 
on the role of states in aviation regula- 
tion, has declared that “the greatest care 
must be taken by both the states and the 
Federal government to insure consistent 
and uniform policies in any safety en- 
forcement functions which ihe states may 
undertake.” 

Wright’s statement was made in a letter 
commenting on the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials’ proposed uni- 
form state aeronautics department bill. 
He wrote that “air transport and private 
flying are essentially national in 
character and the fundamentals of their 
regulation should be within he jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal government.” 

Wright told the NASAO that in 
principle “I believe we are in agreement 
with you that the advancement of avia- 
tion, and particularly private flying can 
be fostered, and its safety promoted at 
the state level by: (1) the exercise of 
state police powers in the enforcement of 
regulations, thoroughly consistent with 
those of the Federal government, which 
are aimed to prevent reckless flying that 
will endanger the public safety . . . (2) 
the declaration of states by statute that 
the reckless and dangerous operation of 
aircraft constitutes a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable in the local courts . . . depending 
of course upon the gravity of the offense.” 

Wright recommended that registration 
and certification of aircraft and airmen, 
airworthiness standards, air navigation fa- 
cilities, the establishment and maintenance 
of airways, and similar matters should 
remain a sole function of the Federal 
government. 





Speakers at Morgantown — 
Three of the speakers at the dedication of 
the Morgantown, West Virginia, Municipal 
Airport's new lights Nov. 9 were, left to 


right—Mrs. Blanche Noyes, well known 
aviatrix and a Bendix Trophy winner; Rep. 
Jennings Randolph; and Col. H. C. Greer, 
president of the West Virginia Aviation 

Foundation. 


resulted in the drafting of the bills pro- 
posed by NASAO. The state officials ex- 
pressed belief that if their bills are 
passed—and there is every indication 
they will be—they-will have achieved 
one of aviation’s greatest accomplish- 
ments—the attainment of uniform avia- 
tion laws throughout the country. 

NASAO is of the opinion that air- 
worthiness, rules of the air and com- 
petency of airmen are exclusively Fed- 
eral functions, but that the states must 
assist in enforcement. They express be- 
lief further that a broad plan of airport 
development is a Federal function, but 
that layout, location and licensing are 
state responsibilities. 


Evans Glider Trophy 
Awarded to du Pont 


The Evans Glider Trophy for 1943 has 
been awarded posthumously to Richard 
C. du Pont, former special assistant on 
the Army Air Forces glider program, 
who was killed Sept. 11, 1943 on an ex- 
perimental flight of a new type glider. 
The citation to du Pont, who was founder 
of All American Aviation, follows: 

. For the greatest individual con- 
tribution to glider development during 
the year 1943. Mr. du Pont displayed 
exceptional professional ability and in- 
spring leadership in planning and super- 
vising the effective utilization of military 
gliders and related equipment. During 
his period of service Mr. du Pont built 
up in the Army Air Forces a recognition 
and understanding of the potentialities 
of the glider as a tactical weapon. He 
instituted a complete revision of military 
glider training based upon his extensive 
personal experience and his observation 
in the theater during the Sicilian inva- 
sion. He gave direction and impetus to 
experimental glider development and 
directed the incorporation of many de- 
sirable changes in existing designs. While 
participating in an experimental flight of 
a new type of glider on September 11, 
1943, Mr. du Pont was killed. His ex- 
tensive background of glider flight ex- 
perience coupled with his intelligent ap- 
praisal of the requirements of invasion 
tactics contributed materially to the ef- 
fective utilization of the glider by the 


Army Air Forces 
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Revision of Surplus Property Act 
To be Considered by House Group 


Rep. Manasco Says 
Act Unworkable In 
Its Present Form 


REVISION of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, passed by Congress shortly 
before the election recess, will be con- 
sidered by the House committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
soon after the new Congress convenes 
This was the information given out re- 
cently by Rep. Carter Manasco, (D. Ala.) 
chairman of the committee which steered 
the Surplus Property bill through the 
House. 

Asserting that the Act is unworkable 
in its present form, Manasco said his 
committee would probably meet early in 
January to consider amendments to the 
Act with the idea of simplifying surplus 
disposal procedures and eliminating some 
of the, Act’s impractical provisions. The 
required reporting to Congress on various 
phases of surplus materials and the lim- 
itations placed on the Board with refer- 
ence to disposal will receive careful at- 
tention, it was indicated. 

Manasco said the Congress was working 
against time when the original bill was 
passed and “as is usually the case, poor 
legislation resulted.” 

Time forced compromises which Man- 
asco believes practically ruined the bill. 
He referred to certain Senate versions 
which the House conferees were forced 
to accept to get any bill through Con- 
gress before the election adjournment. 

Obviously opposed to placing the ad- 
ministration of the act in the hands of 
government career men as the Act now 
provides, Manasco said what was needed 
was some hard headed business men and 
industrial leaders who know the prob- 





CAA Gives Ex-Servicemen 
Preference in New Classes 
For Aircraft Communicators 


The CAA opened training classes Nov. 
20 and Nov. 27 at its seven regional of- 
fices for aircraft communicators, giving 
preference to ex-servicemen who have 
had some communications or aviation ex- 
perience, and for similarly qualified men 
and women. Between 300 and 400 jobs 
were open. 

Following the six-weeks’ training pe- 
riod, during which the trainee is paid at 
the rate of $2,190 annually, the first class 
will be assigned to field jobs at the rate 
of $2,433 annually, including overtime. 
When the Nov. 27 class has completed its 
training, members of the first class weve 
scheduled to return to the training centers 
for additional instruction before receiving 
permanent assignment in the U. S. or 
Alaska. 

Training classes were being held in 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Ft. Worth, Santa Monica and Seattle. De- 
tailed information is available at any U. S. 
Employment Service, Civil Service offices 
and CAA. 
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lems of industry and know what should 
be done with surpluses if we are to 
avoid a great economic disturbance from 
glutting of markets with surplus goods. 

Many industry and government lead- 
ers who have had an opportunity to study 
the Act now know it is unworkable in 
its present form, Manasco stated. He 
further stated that it was necessary for 
the newspapers and trade press to en- 
gage in a campaign to educate the people 
on the dangers of dumping surpluses on 
the market so that public opinion will 
support Congress in re-writing the Act 
along lines that will permit a much 
greater degree of scrapping than is per- 
mitted in the present Act. 

“The people must be educated to the 
fact that this is one of the costs of war. 
If we attempt to save or salvage all of 
the war equipment, it will be the greatest 
blow to national defense that ever could 
happen,” Manasco stated. He said such 
procedures would stymie technical and 
engineering progress because keeping old 
and obsolete equipment in service would 
tend to discourage scientific work of this 
character. 

He pointed to the experience after 
World War I as an example, using the 
French 75’s as a case in point. The U. S. 
Army adopted this World War I artillery 
piece as its principal artillery weapon 
while the German’s were developing a 
105 mm field gun. Retention of thousands 
of Liberty Airplane motors similarly had 
a bad effect on aircraft engine produc- 
tion for years after the war, it has been 
recognized. 


Col. Shepard Gets ATSC Post 


Col. Horace A. Shepard of Mobile, Ala., 
has been named acting chief of the pro- 
duction section of the procurement divi- 
sion of the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand. His new assignment will be in 
addition to his duties as chief of the pro- 
curement division’s contro] section. 





P-51 for China—™»stengs are be 
ing turned out by 


North American Aviation for the Chinese 

Air Force. This plane, bearing the Chinese 

insignia, is shown going through its paces 

above the company's plant at Inglewood 
Calif. 


Women’s NAA Elects 
Pueblo’s Miss Dallimore; 
Favors Separate AAF 


Miss Giadys Dallimore of Pueblo, Colo., 
was named president of the Women’s 
National Aeronautical Association during 
its 14th national convention in Oklahoma 
City, Nov. 15-18. Other officers are Miss 
Marion Bowler, San Diego, first vice- 
president; Mrs. James Brazell, Oklahoma 
City, second vice-president; Miss Vivien 
Jones, Pueblo, secretary, and Miss Lois 
Lake, Salt Lake City, treasurer. 

Among resolutions passed was one 
calling for separate divisions of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. The association 
adopted these four projects as planks in 
its national program: 

(1) A membership drive to increase 
WNAA units to a minimum of one in 
each state with a total of 5,000 new 
members by March 31, 1946; (2) promote 
and assist in the national airmarking 
program and in establishing air parks, 
flight stops and air harbors; (3) definite 
study courses to be pursued by all units; 
(4) promote sound domestic and inter- 
national air power 





Teen-Aged Boys ot Parks— This group of boys participated in th especial pre- 


aviation engineering course given as a special summer 
term this year at Parks Air College, East St. Louis, Ill. Young man at extreme right is James 
H. Wilson, instructor of the group, who graduated from Parks in 1939. 
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COLONEL JOHN CASEY, Manager, Colonel Casey said, “The growing complexities of airport traffic make it ever more important 
that private planes and regular operating passenger aircraft be equipped with up-to-date, reliable 


Chicago Municipal Airport... gt 
two-way radio, if high standards of safety are to be maintained. One important factor is . . .” 


“A FOOLPROOF POWER SUPPLY FOR AIRCRAFT 
RADIO OPERATION” 


Colonel Casey, Electronic Laboratories has long been aware of the 
need for reliable power supplies especially adapted for aircraft use. STANDARD POWER SUPPLY 
One of E-L’s exclusive developments along this line involves vibrators MODEL S$C-1096 
operating in parallel which assures a reserve power source for extra Model SC-1096 is a typical E-L Vibrator Power 
protection. These Vibrator Power Supplies—both light and heavy duty upply which meets the requirements of aircraft 
—are specially designed for complete reliability at very high altitudes ic —— : cape apne hag se ; 
The life of E-L Vibrator Power Supplies is far beyond the customary cent iy wehbe 'DC. or 110-117 volts AC - 
overhaul requirement. With these units maintenance time is Cut to a $0-60 cycles. Output voltage: 2000 volts at 1 
minimum—only a small fraction of the time previously required. on $00 vores at he , 230 vous at 10 me ; 
Other E-L developments for the aircraft held include units for flash- roy Output power "480 a OF elem, wb 
ing wing lights and for instrument panel illumination. This equipment 7” x 1236” x 734" 
has wide application for the light plane field as well as for large aircraft. 
The economy and versatility of Vibrator Power Supplies are also 
available to the marine field—where units have been designed to pro- 
vide fluorescent lighting, radio-telephone operation and electrical ap- 
pliance use—as well as many other fields where it is necessary to con- 
vert Current to specific voltage and type requirements . . . Let E-L engi- 
neers consult with you on your power supply problem, 


sce y ee <7 SO Dati DRS g mm 
VIBRATOR POWER SUPPLIES FOR LIGHTING, COMMUNICATIONS, AND ELECTRIC MOTOR OPERATION 











FOR TWIN-ENGINED AIRCRAFT, a new weight-saving, space-saving 
three-in-one instrument is available in the Kollsman Combination Dual Tachometer and Synchroscope. 
Indication of the speed of both engines is given on the dial of one instrument. Quick synchronism is obtained 


by simply matching pointers and then adjusting the throttle until the synchroscope dial is motionless. 






KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK . GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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*‘AAF Favors Some Subsidies’ 


Rep. Harry R. Sheppard (D. 
Calif.) believes that Army Air 
Forces leaders favor subsidizing 
a portion of the aircraft industry to 
insure the maintenance of an up- 
to-date air force in the postwar 
period. 

“If that policy is finally adopted, 
you may quote me as saying that 
we shall see that West Coast avia- 
tion plants get their fair share of 
this postwar aviation business,” 
Sheppard told American Aviation 
at the close of one of the hearings 
of the Postwar Military Policy com- 
mittee. 

Sheppard said he and West Coast 
aviation manufacturers would 
“fight to the finish” any attempt to 
favor Eastern aircraft manufac- 
turers. He said West Coast plants, 
by their contribution to the coun- 
try’s aviation supremacy, were en- 
titled to a fair division of the post- 
war military aircraft contracts. 

















Surplus Properties 
Worth 134 Million 
Bought in 2 Weeks 


A total of $134,703,000 in acquisitions of 
surplus war property relating to aviation 
plants, planes, and equipment was re- 
ported between Oct. 15 and Oct. 31. 

Total aviation acquisitions, as of Oct. 
31, amounted to $699,121,000, Secretary 
of Commerce Jones stated. 

A large proportion of the new acqui- 
sitions is represented by planes which 
totaled 14,330. These 14,330 planes were 
built at a cost to the Government of 
$389,227,000 and 305 of them, with a cost 
value of $1,446,000 were sold for $324,000. 

A breakdown of aviation surpluses on 
principal acquisitions over $1,000,000 fol- 
lows: 





AA i : ; __T. P. Wright, CAA Administrator, 
C Regional Managers Meet Wright recently met the heads of the various 


CAA regions for the first time since assuming the office. The assemblage included the 
manager of the recently established Ninth or Pacific Islands region with headquarters at 
Honolulu. Left to right, standing, Howard A. Hook, Sixth; John E. Sommers, Assistant 
Administrator; Marshall C. Hoppin, Eighth; William E. Kline, Fifth; John E. Beardslee, Ninth; 
William \M. Robertson, Second; and Charles |. Stanton, Deputy Administrator in direct charge 
of the regional offices. Seated, Oren D. Harwood, First; Al. S$. Koch, Assistant Administrator 
for foreign operations; H. R. Neely, Third; L. C. Elliott, Fourth; Paul R. Morris, Seventh: 
William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; and Administrator Wright. 





Urges Use of Surplus Aircraft 
To Educate Youth of America 


dustry, I want to cite examples of what 
can be done in aviation training if we put 
our minds to it. 

This nation has been experiencing for 
the past three years, a lack of complete 
education of our younger people. Our 


By Gorpon MatTTHEws 
Vice President, Darr Aero Tech 


(CONSIDERABLE thought is being given 
just now to postwar plans. Business- 


men are asking straight questions about 
the future. How can I hold the volume 
of business I now have? How can I in- 
crease my volume? How can I get into 
another business? I want to consider 
here another phase of postwar planning, 
the education of the younger generation. 
This is a postwar plan that should con- 
cern every individual in America. Be- 
cause I am familiar with the aviation in- 











Acquisitions 


Cost 


On Hand 
Cost 


Sales 
Price 


Cost 





(Amounts are in thousands of dollars) 





$ 14,384 $14,133 


$ 8,220 $251 











ee eee usc ecccececcocccese 
(5,399) ~ (5,360 planes) (39 planes) 
ee GN Sirah bese ecscccesccsses 389,227 1,446 a 324 387,781 
(14,330) (305 planes) (14,027 planes) 
PED «Re wewebesceoebescewsepocesecea Sa <ccose |: 8 ~ =” + eénes 2,139 
(785) (785 gliders) 
REETEOS «TUES . cicccetssncscassscce 14,879 8(c) 6(c) 14,871 
Aircraft Armament (equipment) . Dee nhiees |. 38. ot (eee 1,662 
Construction Materials (a) ......... 27,694 11,372 8,529 16,322 
Plants and Real Estate (Industrial) (a) 87,903 1,035 536 86,868 
Plants and Real Estate (Industrial) (b) 1,007 Boe A. ee 1,006 
Plants taken over by Lessees, etc. 

(except by other gov’t agencies) .. 25,098 25,0908 SEBEB  ccctscs 
Real estate other than industrial (b) ee 6,491 
Total, principal items ............+. 646,346 76,302 61,089 570,044 
BT GURGE  cccccccccccccccccccccccocce 52,775 27,572 18,386 25,203 
Grand total to date .......seeeeeees $699,121 $103,874 $79,475 $505,247 





* Less than $500 
(a) RFC-owned handled at Washington Office 


(b) Outside-owned 


(c) Adjusted for withdrawals or corrections reported. 
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textbook educational system is the best 
in the world but there is a long step from 
textbook to practical application in a fast- 
moving world. This war has taught us 
that we have failed to give enough prac- 
tical education in our schools. When it 
became necessary for an increase in the 
number of people to work with their 
hands, we had to start from scratch and 
train the necessary workers. 

In addition, it is not fair to young men 
or women to expect them to choose a 
career from textbooks and lectures. They 
should be given an opportunity to learn 
by practical experience. 

Right now we have everything at hand 
to put such a system of practical educa- 
tion into effect. 


We have a growing surplus of aircraft 
and aircraft components that the military 
do not need. It is to our interest to try 
to sell this surplus material to possible 
users. However, the large majority of 
this surplus material is not adaptable for 
commercial use in its present condition. 
Even if it were possible to use such sur- 
plus commercially the sale to the public 
would only mean less production by in- 
dustry at a time when we need more 
production as war contracts are curtailed. 

This surplus of aircraft and aircraft 
components could be distributed to the 
public schools of the country for educa- 
tional purposes, to high schools, junior 
colleges and universities, and to privately 
owned accredited technical schools. Every 
boy and girl between the ages of 12 and 
20 would then be given an opportunity 
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Enemy aircraft approaching!” 


and it’s touch and go for the flattop 


fighters! Out where a delay of sec- 
onds could sink the ship, Jack & 
Heintz starters are famous for sure- 
fire performance. And wherever 
touch and go starting is vital .. . in 
arctic cold or tropic heat or desert 
sands .. . these starters are pitting 
terrific stamina against the toughest 
battle conditions. 

Brush life, for example has gone 


up from 500 cycles of operation to 
17,000. Operating range is now 
from 65 below zero to 165 in the 
sun. Jack and Heintz engineering 
has cut starter weight in half... and 
boosted starter life far beyond pre- 
vious records. 

These improvements . . . and 
others like them in the automatic 
pilot, in flight instruments, genera- 
tors and retraction motors ... are 
traceable to two distinct Jack & 


Heintz assets: an engineering staff 
that begins where usual thinking 
stops; and manufacturing techniques 
and revolutionary methods that set 
completely new standards in pre- 
cision production. 


So valuable in war, this ability 

. these methods hold great new 
things in store for peacetime avia- 
tion. Watch for the fulfillment of 
their promise. 


Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of Aircraft Engine 


Starters, Generators, Gyro Pilots, Gyro Flight Instruments, Magnetos, Motors. 
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of using actual aircraft and aircraft parts 
for practical training. While it might be 
thought that this favors one industry at 
the expense of others, the practical work 
taught in aircraft can be applied to al- 
most every other industry. The big ad- 
vantage of using aircraft as a base is the 
fact that all phases of aviation require 
the highest degree of skill, knowledge, 
and experience, and this in turn can 
easily be adapted to other lines. 

Who is going to instruct such classes? 
We will have more than enough qualified 
instructors returning from the war that 
could be used and would require very 
little retraining for such positions. This 
would give the men returning from the 
war a ready-made job and a useful one. 

It might be asked as to how much a 
distribution of material is to be made. 
It should be handled through our edu- 
cational system. Coordinate distribution 
through the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and make allocation to various 
schools as their needs indicate thro’ 
State Boards of Education. Thus the 
Federal government would furnish all 
surplus property used in this manner at 
no cost to the public school and at nom- 
inal rental to approved technical and 
flying schools. The Federal government 
would assist the states, counties and 
cities in the cost of instruction, classrooms 
and textbooks. Instruction courses could 
be prepared by a technical educational 
advisory committee for use by all schools. 
The instruction would be progressive both 
as to text and practical application from 
high school on up through college. 


Flight Training in College 

Flight training of those students that 
show aptitude would be given in the col- 
lege phase. This again would give further 
use of surplus aircraft and additional 
employment to many people. Members 
of the Aeronautical Training Society have 
proved top ability in mass flight instruc- 
tion since mid-1939. The flight training 
should not exceed 65 hours as a maximum 
and be designed to give the student as 
complete an aeronautical training as pos- 
sible without replacing the technical 
school. 

It is believed that such a program 
would serve the public in several ways. 
(1) Give the younger generation an 
opportunity really to learn more about 
what is destined to be the fastest mov- 
ing and the largest industry in the world. 
(2) Give full use to the surplus property 
that otherwise will be wasted to a large 
degree. (3) Furnish needed employment 
at a time when unemployment will be a 
problem. (4) Give the nation a large 
backlog of trained personnel for national 
security. 

Why sell or otherwise dispose of sur- 
plus war material when it can all be used 
to give the young people of this nation 
a broader and more complete education 
that will benefit not only the individual, 
but the nation as a whole? 


Mayors to Meet in Miami 


Mayors of 15 midwestern cities are 
being — to attend a meeting in Mi- 
ami Jan. 2 to discuss the city’s role in 
the postwar gy nn Me air transport 
picture. The war has made Miami one 
~ the world’s foremost aerial gateways, 

to City Manager A, B. 
real the city hopes to maintain that 
position when peace returns. 
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XCG-10 Glider 








They re Off ! 


Northrop Aircraft reports more 
than 1,000 manhours lost during the 
first two days of the Hollywood 
Park race meeting. On opening day 
at the track, a spot check showed 
440 manhours lost in excess of 
normal absenteeism for that day, 
while on the second day manhours 
lost rose to 730 above .normal. 
Northrop is currently engaged in 
production of the Black Widow P-61 
night fighter, and recently received 
a congratulatory telegram from Lt. 
Gen. William S. Knudsen, command- 
ing general of the Air Technical 
Service Command, Wright Field, on 
the aircraft’s performance and the 





company’s production record. 











‘ sal __These giant cargo carriers, now undergoing extensive flight 
“Sky. Freighter Gliders tests, were developed by the (Glider Branch, Air Technical 
Above is the XCG-I0, which has a 
The XCG-16 
(below) utilizes twin tail booms for the first time in an American glider. The central airfoil 
section serves as a fuselage which provides limited cargo space but a large payload. 


Service Command Aircraft Laboratory, Wright Field. 
greater cargo area and hauls a larger load than any other American glider. 





Nightmare 





Operator Says Proposed Changes 
In Mechanics’ Rules Would 
Add to Confusion 


A prominent operator of a flying service 
has written the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that proposed changes in mechanics’ regu- 
lations submitted to make aviation simpler 
make the situation more confused than 
ever, 

He proposes that operators, “whose 
everything is at stake,” be responsible for 
the work turned out in his shop 








The text of his letter to the CAB fol- . 


lows: 

After a careful study of the proposed 
changes submitted to make things more 
simple for the great number of people 
that are to become associated with avia- 
tion, I am more confused than ever. To 
break down the classification of mechanics 
into nine categories of first and second 
class and then to think of all the paper 
work and red tape that would accompany 
each category and class would be nothing 
less than a nightmare. 

If it is the intention of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to make G. I. inspectors 
out of our few existing A. & E. mechanics, 
let C.A.A. put them on their own payroll, 
not on the operators’. The operators can- 
not long continue, even under the present 
regulations, and few people will be able 
to operate planes, under the present com- 
plicated regulations; therefore we need 
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changes badly. However, these changes 
now proposed would only tend to compli- 
cate and confuse things. 

If private flying is to expand normally 
it is high time we face and solve these 
problems in a practical manner. Why not 
let the operators, whose everything is at 
stake, be responsible for the work turned 


,out in his shop? Give General Inspection 


the authority to close any shop not doing 
the work in an approved manner and also 
the authority to advise operators the kind 
or type of work they will be permitted to 
do. Eliminate the paper work and red 
tape so these inspectors can visit every 
shop frequently and keep the mechanics 
advised as to the proper methods of re- 
pairs and maintenance. Our General In- 
spectors would then get a warm welcome 
instead of the usual, “Here comes the 
Gestapo.” The operator would be respon- 
sible for employing experienced men. Our 
G. I. inspectors are valuable men with 
the ‘know how’ so give them plenty of 
leeway and do not hold them to the letter. 
Let them use their initiative. But in the 
mame of common sense do something. 


Hawks Award to Roy Howard 


The Frank M. Hawks memorial award 
of air service of Post No. 501, American 
Legion, will be made to Roy Howard, 
president of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, at a dinner Dec. 6 at the Lotos 
Club, 110 W. 57th St., New York. Howard 
is receiving the award for contributions 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers to the 
development of aviation. 
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NEW COMMERCIAL TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT RECORD! 


NEW YORK TO EUROPE 
IN 14’4 HOURS! 














THIS NEW COMMERCIAL FLIGHT RECORD SET OCTOBER 23, 1944 BY ONE OF 
AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES’ “FLYING ACES” IS PROOF ANEW OF THE WISDOM 
OF A FAR-SEEING CONGRESS IN PASSING THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT FOSTERING 
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COMPETITION IN OVERSEAS AIR TRAVEL 


N breaking the North Atlantic com- 
mercial flight record of 15% hours, 
eastbound, American Export Airlines has 
done far more than clip hours—and even 
days, in some cases—off overseas air 
travel time. 

Of far more importance to you (and to 
all America, if this nation is to achieve 
world air supremacy) is the ringing testi- 
mony this new flight record provides as to 
the necessity of maintaining the competitive 
motive which made such progress possible, 
as against “initiative-killing’’ monopoly. 

Remember, it took fifteen years to du- 
plicate Lindbergh’s non-stop flight to 
Europe commercially —and then it was 
American Export Airlines that did it 
—thanks to a brand new, long-range 
operati technique. Our first 
scheduled! non-stop transatlantic 
flight was made in June, 1942. 

Today, American Export Air- 
lines is the only certified operator 
equipped to fly the important 
New York to Europe trade route 
non-stop. Its all-year-round trans- 
atlantic service has proven, among 
other things, that dependability 
can be written into scheduled 
operations. 

For more than two years—winter 
and summer—giant four-engine “Fly- 
ing Aces” have been carrying important 
priority passengers, mail and cargo across 
the Atlantic. 

To you, this means that you can board 
one of our “Flying Aces” at La Guardia 
Field, New York, have a hot lunch and 
dinner aboard, and arrive in Europe early 
the next morning in time for breakfast, 
after a comfortable night’s sleep over 
the Atlantic. 


a= 


American Export Airlines is thus spear- 
heading the live to give America world 
air supremacy. As the map shows, it is 
planning to utilize the same long-range 
flight techniques, which have yy so 
successful over the Atlantic, all the way 
to South Africa and Slenaaeee. 

But our ultimate goal remains... 
American World Air Supremacy! 















Base Map from ** The 
Geography of World 
Air Transport’ by J 
Parker Van Zandt, the 
Brookings Institution 


AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 
wom Routes Now Operated 
= » wRoutes Applied For 

@ There should be jobs for thousands of Air Force-trained 


Veterans if American Export Airlines’ route applications 
shown on the map are approved. 


Delicious Piping-Hot Meals, Cooked in the A.E.A. 
Are o Feature of American Export 
Airlines’ Non-Stop "De Luxe” Transatlantic Service. 


Ace's” Own Kitchen, 





Photo Courtesy Parade 











KNOW YOUR POSTWAR OVERSEAS AIR TRAVEL! 


Read these significant “firsts” in transatlantic air travel 
—all created by American Export Airlines in keeping 
with the American Way of “Progress Through Com- 
petition”. All are still unmatched commercially. 


FIRST airline in the world to span the North Atlantic 
non-stop (N.Y.-British Isles—3329 miles) with 

full payload, both eastbound and westbound. 

FIRST to bring Europe within 14% hours of New 
York! Fastest N.Y.-Europe line! Only commercial 
airline now equipped to fly the North Atlantic 
non-stop! 

FIRST to fly N.Y. to Lisbon non-stop! (3376 miles) 

FIRST to fly Bermuda to North Africa non-stop! 
(3362 miles) 

FIRST to fly non-stop, Africa to Trinidad! (3109 

miles) 

FIRST to provide trained-nurse-stewardess service 

on all transatlantic trips, east and west. 

FIRST to cook full-course meals aloft in gleaming 
“sky kitchens”. 

FIRST to establish a comprehensive transatlantic 
“flying weather” report service. 

PROOF —these “firsts” —that the American Way of 

“Progress Through Competition” is the on/y sure, 

healthy way to American World Air Supremacy. 


AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES SEEKS NO MONOPOLY 
—WELCOMES COMPETITION IN THE AMERICAN WAY! 











For further information, call or write... 


—=— AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK or District Offices: NEW YORK, WASHINGTON ond LONDON 


“Fling 

















Thousand Expected to Attend 
NATA and ADMA Conventions 


MORE THAN 1000 are expected to 
attend the fifth annual convention of 
the National Aviation Trades Association 
in St. Louis Dec. 4 to 9. The second meet- 
ing of the Aviation Distributors and Man- 
ufacturers Association, which will be held 
concurrently from Dec. 5 to 7, also is cer- 
tain to attract a much larger attendance 
than a year ago. 

The anticipated expansion of private 
aviation, the expected enactment of im- 
portant new legislation next year in the 
aeronautical field and the expectation of 
seeing new plane models have combined 
to focus attention on the sessions in St. 
Louis. 

Scores of exhibits by plane manufac- 
turers and parts-supplies distributors will 
be on display in conjunction with the 
meetings. A number of light planes will 
be shown. Col. Roscoe, Turner, NATA 
president, has arranged for the use of sev- 
eral small fields in the vicinity of St. 
Louis. These will be demonstration places 
for the new planes. 

a of the NATA sessions will 





Routes 
(Continued from page 25) 


Portugal 


Lisbon-London 
(direct or with stops in Madrid-Bordeaux 
and Paris) 
Lisbon-Madrid 
Lisbon-Tangier-Casablanca 
Lisbon-Rio de Janeiro 
with stops in the Canaries or Rio de Oro- 
Cape Verde (Sal) -Natal-Bahia 
Luanda-Leopoldville 
Beira-Salisbury 
Lourenco Marques-Johannesburg 
Lines connecting the Portugese territories in 
India, Macau and Timor with the nearest stops 
of the great international routes 
Lisbon-New York 
(with stops in the Azores and Bermuda) 
Lines to ensure the cabgotage with Por- 
tugese territories in Africa 
(a) Lisbon-a point in the Canaries or Rio 
de Oro-Sal-a point in Sierra Leone-a 
point in the Ivory Coast or the Gold 
Coast-a point in Nigeria-a point in 
French Equatorial Africa-Luanda-a 
point in the  Rhodesias-Lourenco 
Marques 
or 
(b) Lisbon-points in Morocco, Algeria, 
French West Africa, Nigeria, French 
Equatorial Africa-Luanda-a point in the 
Rhodesias-Lourenco Marques 


Iceland 


Reykjavik - Stavanger (Sola) - Gothenburg - 
Copenhagen 
Reykjavik-Prestwick 
Reykjavik-Greenland-Labrador or Newfound- 
land-New York 


lran 


Tehran-Ahwaz-Basra-Lydda-Cairo-Jidda 
Tehran-Tabriz-Points in Turkey-Ankara-Is- 
tanbul- 

Tehran-Bagdad-Beyrouth 
Tehran-Meshed-Kabul 


Monday, 9 am.—Day-long board 
meeting. 

Tuesday, 8 p.m.—Legislative com- 
mittee. 

Wednesday, 12 noon—Luncheon, 
speaker, William A. M. Burden; 1:30 
p.m.—Joint meeting with ADMA. 

Thursday, 12 noon—Luncheon, 
speaker, L. Welch Pogue; 2 p.m.— 
Local Service-Airlines; 8 p.m.— 
Annual banquet, speaker, Thomas 
H. Beck, publisher, Collier’s. 

Friday, 12 noon—Luncheon, 
speaker, Col. Edgar S. Gorrell; 2 
p.m.—Aviation’s 1945 legislative pre- 
view, non-scheduled aviation’s fi- 
nance-Insurance; 8 p.m.—Aircraft 
manufacturers. 

Saturday—Demonstrations at fields 
for dealers and distributors. 


Principal features of the ADMA pro- 
gram will be: 


Tuesday, Dec. 5, 10 am.—Address, “The 
Outlook for Personal Planes,” Joseph T. 
Gueting, Jr.; address, “What Are Our 
Markets,” Leslie E. Neville; 1:30 pm— 
Address, “The Disposal of Surplus Mate- 
rial,” James Garfield. 


Wednesday, Dec. 6, 10 am.—Address, 
“Current Developments in the War Pro- 
duction Board,” A. W. Lewis; 1:30 pm.— 
Address, “Factors That Spell Success or 
Failure in Your Business,” T. O. Duggan. 


Thursday, Dec. 7, 2 p.m—Report of 
committees and discussion. 





School Location 
Embry-Riddle Arcadia, Fla. 
Brayton Flying Service Cuero, Tex. 
Eagle Field Dos Palos, Cal. 





Tehran - Ispahan - Bushire - Jask - Karachi- 
Bombay 

(These itineraries as well as the point 
of departure and landing may be changed 
when the Iraian Government decides to 
operate the above-mentioned routes.) 


Yugoslavia 


Belgrade-London Belgrade-Moscow 
Belgrade Belgrade 
Zagreb (Ljubljana) Bucharest 
Munich Odessa 
Paris Kharkov 
London Moscow 

Belgrade- Belgrade-Istanbul 

Marseilles 
Belgrade Belgrade 
Zagreb (Ljubljana) Sofia 
Trieste Istanbul 
Milan 
Marseilles 


Belgrade-Warsaw Belgrade-Rome 


Belgrade Belgrade 

Budapest Dubrovnik (Ragusa) 

Warsaw Rome 
Belgrade-Berlin Belgrade-Cairo 

Belgrade Belgrade 

Zagreb (Ljubljana) Skoplje 

Vienna Salonika 

Prague Athens 

Berlin Cairo 
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ATS Finds Military Flight 
Techniques Aid to Safety 


Techniques developed in the training 
of military flyers are going to make flying 
and learning to fly a much safer activity 
in the future. 

This conclusion has been drawn by the 
Aeronautical Training Society from the 
results of a survey of the safety factor 
in flight training made in connection with 
primary flight training experience of fly- 
ing schools under contract to the Army 
Air Forces. 

As liaison agency for these schools, plus 
those which have taught Britons, French- 
men, Dutchmen, Brazilians, Mexicans and 
Chinese to fly, (plus WASPs and Artil- 
lery Observation Officers) ATS has under- 
taken to chart the safety factor in terms 
of hours flown weighed against fatal acci- 


dents. 
World War | Record Poor 


During World War I one fatality for 
each 1146 hours of training flight was re- 
corded. By 1939 this had been reduced to 
one fatality for each 16,000 hours. General 
flight training in World War I, when some 
of the country’s leading aces went into 
combat after 35 hours, is comparable, to 
a considerable degree, to primary flight 
training today. 

About a year ago, AAF reports indi- 
cate, there was only one fatal accident for 
every 43,478 hours of primary flight and 
ATS figures today indicate that the safety 
factor is still rising. For the full year of 
1943, approximately 80% of primary 
schools reported records excelling the 
AAF report of one death for 43,478 hours. 

ATS reports that the top safety records 
of schools in Eastern, Central and West- 
ern Flying Training Commands, respec- 
tively, is as follows: 


No. Fatal 

Hours Flown Accidents 
192,224 0 
135,082 1 
156,128 1 


Although honored for no fatal accidents, 
five of the schools did not equal the hours 
flown by the winners in their respective 
training commands. Those with perfect 
records were: Lodwick School of Aero- 
nautics, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.; Raymond- 
Richardson Aviation Co., Douglas, Ga.; 
Southern Airways, Inc., Decatur, Ala.; 
Twentynine Palms Air Academy, Twenty- 
nine Palms, Cal.; and Anderson Air Ac- 
tivities, McBride, Mo. The Sweepstakes 
honor for the school in any command to 
fly the longest number of hours without 
a fatality was awarded to Embry-Riddle 
at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla. 


Embry-Riddle Rates High 


Embry-Riddle started operation March 
22, 1941 and up until the time that the 
survey was completed in 1944, had gone 
without a fatal accident. The total of 
399,576 hours, reckoned at 100 miles an 
hour, would equal 39,957,760 miles, or 
safely flymg around the world 1,598 times. 

ATS believes that including all mili- 
tary and civilian categories, the United 
States will enter the postwar period with 
more than a half million Americans who 
know how to fly. 
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LOOK to the FUTURE 


with CLEAR VISION 


WX JE LOOK AHEAD wo a nation of fliers. 
Our youth will serve, as they always have, 
to keep America in the forefront of world 


aviation. Son will teach Dad. 


With this growth, Safety will be a vital require- 
ment. To see the runways, to be sure of the take- 
off and the landing, to enjoy clear vision while 
cruising, Marquette Windshield Wipers will 





help greatly toward safe flying and provide 
comfort to the pilot during inclement weather. 


Many different models of Marquette Wipers are 
used on the aircraft of our Airlines, our Army 
Air Forces, and our Navy Air Forces. 


Marquette wipers for future aircraft, including 
the planes of the private flyer, will be based 


on this experience. 


EXCELLENCE 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


ff: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + 
* PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


FUEL OIL PUMPS 
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Western Gets Denver-L. A. 
Route; AA Wins Alternate 


CAB Fails to Sustain’ 
Examiner’s Report Of 
April Favoring United 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 

night forged some important links in 
the domestic air transport system, award- 
ing Western Air Lines a new route be- 
tween Denver and 
American Airlines a new alternate trans- 
continental routing by extending its Route 
23 from Nashville to Oklahoma City via 
Tulsa, and Route 4 from El Paso to Tulsa, 
via Oklahoma City. 

The CAB’s long-awaited Denver-Los 
Angeles decision came nearly 10 months 
after the hearing, and failed to sustain 
the examiner’s report filed last April 13, 
which held that United Air Lines should 
be granted the route. 

The decision gave Western the route via 
Las Vegas, Nev., and Grand Junction, 
Colo., and denied the applications of TWA, 
United, and Continental. The majority 
opinion was signed by Chairman Welch 
Pogue, and CAB members Harllee Branch, 
Josh Lee and Oswald Ryan. Vice Chair- 
man Bdward Warner filed a separate con- 
curring opinion. 


» 


% —_ Braniff '15' Extended 

Inthe Memphis-Oklahoma City-El Paso 
deci§ion, the CAB authorized Braniff Air- 
ways to extend its Route 15 from Okla- 
homa City to Memphis, via Tulsa and 
Muskogee, Okla. and Fort Smith and 
Little Rock, Ark., and granted Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines permanent au- 
thority to serve Little Rock as an inter- 
mediate point between Pine Bluff and 
Memphis. C. & S. had been serving Little 
Rock on a temporary basis. 

This decision, signed by Chairman 
Pogue, and members Warner and Lee, 
also gave American a stop at Joplin, Mo., 
as an intermediate point between Spring- 
field, Mo., and Tulsa, and modified the 
certificate of Eastern Air Lines with re- 
spect to service to Birmingham under the 
following conditions: 

(1) That Eastern shall not serve Bir- 
mingham and Atlanta, Ga., by flights orig- 
inating at Birmingham and terminating 
at Atlanta or vice versa, and (2) shall not 
serve Birmingham by flights serving New 
Orleans and Chicago. 

Branch and Ryan submitted a separate 
concurring and dissenting opinion in 
which they disagreed with the extension 
of Braniff from Oklahoma City to Mem- 
phis and proposed that local service to 
Fort Smith and Muskogee, as well as to 
Wichita Falls and Lubbock, could have 
been provided by American on_ local 
schedules. 

Applications of Continental, Delta Air 
Corp., and TWA were denied. 

With respect to the Denver-Los An- 
geles case, the CAB held that “on the 
basis of the evidence . - we conclude 
that award of the new route to United 
would divert so much traffic from West- 
ern as to seriously ‘impair that carrier’s 
ability to continue as a strong independ- 
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Angeles, and | 


ent air carrier in a position to compete 
for traffic in the western section of the 
country.” 

The Board admitted that the selection 
between Western and United was a diffi- 
cult one, but held that the selection of 
either carrier would have little diversion- 
ary effect on Continental. 

“The record shows, moreover, that Con- 
tinental should receive an increase in 
traffic over its system ~because an im- 
proved and more attractive service to Los 
Angeles will be available from points on 
Continental’s system,” the Board said. 

With respect to TWA, CAB held that 
approval of its proposals would subject 
Continental to diversion of traffic on its 
Denver-Kansas City route and would re- 
sult in diverting from Western the bulk 
of the through traffic previously carried 
by that carrier over its Route 13. 

The CAB took cognizance of the fact 
that about 80% of the total traffic which 
may be expected to move over the Los 
Angeles-Denver route will be destined to, 
or will originate at points east of Denver 
on United’s transcontinental route. 

“In case United were authorized to op- 
erate the route, Western estimates that it 
would lose all San Diego traffic destined 
to Denver and the east, and one-half of 
the local San Diego-Los Angeles-Las 
Vegas traffic.” 

The CAB held that Western’s estimates 
of diversion were not “effectively con- 
troverted and appear reasonable.” 

The CAB held that loss of the revenue 
from through traffic now accruing to 
Western from Route 13 would “in our 
pinion, make it dependent upon the gov- 
ernment for substantial subsidies in the 
form of mail compensation in order to 
provide the service contemplated in its 
existing certificates.” 

With respect to the transcontinental 
aspects of the case, the CAB held that 
one-carrier service from Los Angeles to 
Chicago and points east is now afforded 
by TWA and American, and that this 
factor “very greatly reduces the argument 
that the interests of the transcontinental 
traveler is not adequately protected.” 


"Inconvenience’ at Denver 


“Transcontinental travelers going via 
Denver may suffer inconvenience because 
of connections at that point,” the opinion 
stated. “If they do, the justification for 
the inconvenience will be that a very 
large section of the country is receiving 
the benefits resulting from a much 
stronger carrier serving that region than 
would be the case if the Los Angeles- 
Denver route were awarded to United.” 

“After careful consideration of all of the 
facts of record we find that the main- 
tenance of Western as a strong regional 
carrier in a position to compete effectively 
in the western part of the country out- 
weighs any benefits which might accrue 
from the establishment of additional 
single-company service from Los Angeles 
to the east via Denver, particularly in 
view of the availability of through plane 
service under an arrangement for the in- 
terchange of equipment (with United).” 





Warner, in his concurring opinion, held 
that the establishment of a direct service 
between Los Angeles and Denyer “in fact 
can only be justified by the expectation 
that a substantial proportion of the traffic 
between Los Angeles and eastern points 
will continue to move by way of United’s 
transcontinental route.” He said it ap- 
peared unlikely that local service alone 
could support the type of service pro- 
posed. 

In the Memphis case, the CAB’s deci- 
sion provided transcontinental service to 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, and held that 
while operation into those cities by TWA 
“probably could be conducted on a finan- 
cially sound basis, the proposed service 
would parallel the routes of existing car- 
riers and result in substantial traffic 
diversion.” Affected would have been 
American between St. Louis and Okla- 
homa City, and Braniff between Oklahoma 
City and Amarillo. 

The CAB held that the addition of ‘the 
two cities to American’s transcontinental 
route would result in no serious disad- 
vantage to TWA, nor did that disadvan- 
tage “outweigh the public advantage 
which will result from transcontinental 
service by American at these two points.” 


EAL Certificate Modified 


Modification of Eastern’s certificate with 
reference to service at Birmingham was 
designed to provide through service be- 
tween Memphis, Birmingham, and At- 
lanta without the authorization of addi- 
tional route miles. Braniff and Delta had 
proposed a similar service. 

With respect to the Oklahoma City- 
Memphis service, the CAB held that Con- 
tinental’s proposed alternate via Joplin, 
Springfield, and Jonesboro, was more cir- 
cuitous than the route via Muskogee, Fort 
Smith, and Little Rock, and was not re- 
quired in the public interest. 

The choice for the Oklahoma City- 
Memphis service narrowed down to Con- 
tinental and Braniff, the CAB said, admit- 
ting that the choice was a difficult one. 
In making a selection, the Board held 
that “it appears that the provision of the 
service by Braniff will make available a 
greater amount of one-carrier, one-plane 
service to other important cities” than 
that provided by Continental. 

Chicago and Southern’s permanent au- 
thorization to serve Little Rock will pro- 
vide that city with one-plane, one- 
carrier service “to the important cities of 
St. Louis and Chicago to the north, and 
Shreveport, New Orleans and Houston, 
Tex., to the south.” 

With respect to service to El] Paso, 
Lubbock, Wichita Falls, and Lawton, 
Okla., the CAB held that Continental’s 
route should be denied since the evidence 
was “not convincing” that 407 miles of 
new route would not “attract sufficient 
traffic to make it economically justified.” 
Continental sought a route from Hobbs, 
N. M., to Tulsa. 

The CAB withheld designation of Lub- 
bock and Wichita Falls as intermediate 
points on any of the proposed routes on 
the grounds they are included as pro- 
posed points in a number of applications 
involved in the Texas-Oklahoma cases 
(Docket 337 et al.), and that their author- 
ization as stops was not required in the 
public interest at this time. 
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The BF Coodnich Heinplane of lhe morith 
NORTHROP P-Gi “BLACK WIDOW" 


Largest and most powerful pursuit plane 
ever flown, the Northrop Black Widow 
was built to attack the enemy by night! 
But she is also being used successfully in 
daytime combat operations. She’s fast; 
she’s deadly; she’s different! Her two- or 
three-man crew put her through the most 
dificult maneuvers with the greatest of 
ease .. . operate the heaviest fighter plane 
armament in the world . . . and bring-her 
in to land at remarkably low speed for 
such a heavy, fast airplane. 

Many B. F. Goodrich products are now 













flying on all fronts with the Black Widow 

.. and with other winning warplanes all 
over the world. Silvertown Tires, De- 
Icers, Bullet-Sealing Fuel Cells, and Ex- 
pander Tube Brakes are helping to get 
our fliers off and back! 

To the Black Widow now 
making headlines . . . and to 
her maker, Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., B. F. Goodrich tenders a 
well-earned salute—our nomi- 
nation of the Black Widow as 
“Plane of the Month.” 


Lh wat cc peace 
B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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OR MORE THAN A YEAR this new De- 
Icer has been under test for ice-removal 
efficiency . . . for service life .. . for perform- 
ance at high speeds. The latter test resulted 
in the approval of Type 11 De-Icers for use 
on fighter aircraft! 

The Army wanted proof that these De- 
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YEAR’S SERVICE TEST PROVES SUPERIORITY 
OF B.F.GOODRICH TYPE ELEVEN DE-ICERS 














Icers would stand up under the terrific 


them the answer. 





various high speeds and the De-Icers proved 
speed strain—proof that De-Icers would be _ satisfactory on all counts. Army acceptance 
practical for fighters. A recent test gave was granted. 


: One of the fastest fighters, a P-61 Black _ transports, airliners and bombers, B. F. 
Widow, was equipped with Type 11 Goodrich De-Icers for fighters are in 

























Today, after many successful years on 








De-Icers. This airplane was operated at production. 
T 
; * Smo th YPE ELey F. 
‘ NE of the most grueling tests a De-Icer er, relng.” °8$8-Sec4; “Ic 
} was ever put through took place over the "ecesseg  “Cing trips 
) past year. A B-24 was equipped with Type 11 © imp limin =e 
De-Icers and sent ice chasing. For over a year “lover gon ReSistan. ~" 
i its crew looked for icing conditions and, when ™Proveg Ply of s,, ; he resui, 
no ice was found, it was made artificially by nabs have 43° SPo Clastic fay, 
special equipment on the airplane so that they oa © been ,, + ye in - “40d reingy,, 
could give the new De-Icers every chance to tube "ee © effec; vely bee “pment 
prove their effectiveness. They never hangared light 22Be — © resul; 
the plane during the test period . . . leaving it Long aerial,’ *de Practical 4 Fe effec: 
out in blinding sun, sand, sleet and rain... so On » heer lew D — : 
' that the De-Icers would age much more rapidly Rea ber, lengthe alls y 
than normal. The airplane actually logged 380 tioned enanc Ugefys 1.895 Strai, 
hours during the test. The De-Icers were in ibut 


operation 150 of these hours. Subsequent inspec- 
tion at the factory showed they were still in 
satisfactory condition and good for many 
months’ service. 

The Type 11 De-Icer operates on the same 
principle as B. F. Goodrich De-Icers now in 
service. The greatly improved performance 
indicated by the tests above is the result of re- 
finements in design and construction briefly 
outlined at the right. If you are interested in 
more complete data on this new, more efficient 
Type 11 De-Icer, write today to The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Aeronautical Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 























B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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To Australia— AND BACK— 
in 95 hours and 20 minutes! 









12:00 midnight Sunday: A huge Liberator Express, 

@ loaded with a secret cargo, roars down its California run- 
way and soon dwindles to a speck on the horizon. The dis- 
patcher checks off another routine flight for CONSAIRWAY, 
the military airline established in 1942 by Consolidated for 
the Air Transport Command. 


So fer, CONSAIRWAY Liberators have made 1764 

@ round trips between the U. S. and Australia—a total of 

25,900,000 over-water miles, without a single fatal accident. 

The original Liberator that pioneered the Australia run has 
now completed 84 round trips and is still going strong! 





10:30 p. m. Tuesday: The ground crew at an Australian 

* airport speedily unloads the Liberator’s high-priority 

cargo... checks the engines . . . heaves aboard tons of mail for 

the U. S. A. A new “Pony Express” flight crew jogs out, 

climbs aboard, and the giant transport streaks down the run- 
way for the return trip. 


Born of war, CONSAIRWAY’s job, in the beginning, 

# was to bring back Ferry pilots who had delivered bomb- 
ers to the South Pacific. Westbound cargoes, today as then, 
consist of tons of spare aircraft engines and parts, medical 
supplies, and ammunition—in short, any supplies that are 
needed fast by our fighting men “Down Under.” 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


a. 
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11:20 p.m. Thursday: The Liberator contacts the con- 

@ trol tower at its California airport ...““CONSAIRWAY 

plane No. 10 coming in!”’ .. . and it’s back home again. Since 

it left that same airport, 95 hours and 20 minutes ago, the 

land-based Liberator Express has logged 14,690 miles over 
the Pacific—to Australia and back! 





After the war, long-range Liberator planes will con- 

@ tinue to supplement other forms of transportation — the 

train, truck, and ship—in rebuilding the peacetime world. 

But airplanes will also have another role to fulfill: a perma- 

nent postwar Air Force can become America’s soundest 
investment in the interests of a lasting peace. 








No spot on earth is 

~, more than 60 hours’ 

flying time from your 
local airport 











From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviethens of the oir — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “air flivvers” to 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 








SENTINEL ...“Flying Joop” 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


Atientic “Millpond” — So far, 
during the war, Allied aircraft 
have flown more than 15,000 
Atlantic ‘Ocean crossings. 


Life Sever—Probably one of the 
smallest warplanes in use, the 
famous Consolidated Vultee 
“Flying Jeep” has added a 
new job to its many other uses. 
Modified as a flying ambu- 
lance (capacity: I litter) it 
is speeding wounded men to 
base hospitals from small jun- 
gle clearings and other in- 
accessible spots. 


Postwer ‘sky roeds’’— 20,000 
air strips, placed 10 miles 
apart in a pattern of squares, 
would cover the country. Ade- 


quately marked, they would 
enable the postwar small- 
plane owner to travel cross- 
country without learning a 
complicated system of navi- 
gation. Cost per strip: $6000 
(about \% the cost of 1 mile 
of national highway). 


“It is becoming increasingly 
clear to an air-minded Amer- 
ica that a greatly expanded 
Air Transport, a permanent 
postwar Air Force, and a 
healthy, competitive Aircraft 
Industry will be important 
factors in helping to maintain 
a lasting peace and prosper- 
ity."" Tom M. Girdler, Chair- 
man of the Board, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corpor- 
ation. 


Consolidated Vultee is the lergest builder 
of cirplanes in the world. 
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New Air Services 


2 Types of Service Denver-to-L. A. 

Western Air Lines proposes to institute 
two types of service over its Denver-Los 
Angeles route—non-stop from Los Angeles 
to Denver, and flights with scheduled stops 
at Las Vegas, Nev., and Grand Junction, Colo. 
It proposes to use DC-6s. The CAB’s decision 
in the Denver-Los Angeles case _ tacitly 
recommended “four-engined aircraft with 
super-charged cabins” for direct flights be- 
tween the two terminals, and specifically 
mentioned the DC-4. “With DC-3 equipment 
the direct route could be safely operated only 
on a day contact operation with an estimated 
performance record of approximately 85%,” 
CAB said. Because of the Rocky Mountains, 
which form a natural barrier between Den- 
ver and Los Angeles, the new route requires 
extremely high altitude minimums, ranging 
from a minimum of 15,000 to 16,000 ft. for 
instrument operations, and approximately 
13,000 ft. for contact operations. Western 
resumed service to Idaho Falls Nov. 20. 


Award to TACA Associate Reversed 

Granting of an 1,800-mile mail, passenger, 
and express route between Rio de Janeiro 
and Manaus to Aerovias Brasil, associate of 
TACA, by the Brazilian civil aeronautics offi- 
cials has been reversed. The route has been 
awarded to Panair do Brasil by the higher 
authorities, presumably the President and 
the Air Ministry. Aerovias Brasil was the 
low bidder, and Panair do Brasil and Gru- 
zeiro were next in order. The Brazilian 
Government will pay a mail subsidy on the 
route. 


International Cargo Service 

Braniff Airways has announced the in- 
auguration of a new international air cargo 
service effective Dec. 1 between the U. S. 
and Mexico through four domestic gate- 
ways—Dallas, Ft. Worth, San Antonio, and 
Laredo, Tex. U. S. customs will be cleared 
at Laredo and Mexican customs at Nuevo 
Laradeo, Monterrey or Mexico City. 

The new service will offer shippers all- 
risk cargo insurance. Rates and insurance 
charges have been filed with CAB and are 
now being distributed to shipping organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

Air Express International Agency, Inc., will 
assist Braniff in clearing shipments through 
the border, making necessary customs entries 
and advancing duties. 


PAA Increases Schedules 

Pan American Airways increased its sched- 
ules to four flights daily from New Orleans 
to Latin American points effective Nov. 20, 
supplanting the previous 10 flights weekly. 
The accelerated service to Merida, Mexico; 
Central America, and Panama represents a 
500% increase over the three round trips per 
week offered when Pan Am inaugurated its 
Merida-New Orleans services 17 months ago. 

Under the new schedules, twice daily ex- 
press service: will be provided from New Or- 
leans to Merida, Guatemala City and Panama, 
with daily service also effective for San 
Salvador, El Salvador; Managua, Nicaragua; 
San Jose, Costa Rica, and Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras. 


Record for ‘Fireball Express’ 

The Fireball Express, the Air Transport 
Command’s express run between Miami 
and India, has established a new record 
for transport flight—six and a half days 
for the round trip. The Fireball Ex- 
press completed its first anniversary Nov. 
16, marking the completion of nearly 
seven million miles of flight. 
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. . . The international aviation 
conference in Chicago was one stop (to call it a “stop” isn’t quite accurate—we were 
there about a month) and the Aviation Clinic in Oklahoma City was another . 

This entails a bit of travel and gives one time to form quite a few impressions . . . One 
urgent need stood out on these trips: the airlines have got to find a simplified ticket 


We've been doing quite a bit of traveling lately 


and a simpler way of checking passengers . . . We stood at one airport ticket counter 
for 15 minutes (we were already ticketed, trying to check in) while a girl shuffled 
tickets, wrote down numbers on charts and did everything but sweep the floor . 

We weren’t the only griper, either . . . A well-known airline official was along and 
he was unhappy too . . . We asked him about a simpler ticket . . . He said that one 
or two had been developed and expressed the fervent hope that the airlines would get 
together and adopt one . . . When mass air travel comes, as it will, some solution has 
got to be found . . . Let’s find one before everyone decides that walking is simpler. . . 


So let’s register one more gripe . . . Have you ever called an airline and, as 
you are drawing your breath to speak your piece, had some young lady machine- 
gun this at you: “AcmeAirlinesonemomentplease”—just about that fast ... So 
there you sit with a dead telephone until your ear gets tired . . . Now we know 
the airlines are busy and we don’t mind waiting a reasonable length of time, 
but it’s when they forget to come back to the phone at all that we get sore... 
This has happened at least twice . . . In our usual brilliant style, we offer no 
solution or counter proposal ... We just wanta register a complaint . . . 


Having complained, we now proceed to toss a few bouquets . . We were flying 
from Chicago to Oklahoma City on Braniff and were scheduled to be removed for 
priority traffic at Kansas City . . . However, upon reaching Kansas City, space had 
become available and we went on through . . . Reg Brack of Braniff’s Kansas City 
staff was nevertheless prepared for any emergency . . . The next day, Nov. 15, he sent 
the following memo to Bob Phinney of Braniff in Chicago: “. . . I checked on Bram- 
ley’s chances of getting through to Oklahoma City and found them to be nil. After 
requesting railroad space, which I was unable to obtain, I was successful in obtaining 
a hotel room for him . . hoping to get him out in the morning. I then tried my 
Santa Fe friends and was able to get a reservation yet for the evening of Nov. 14. I 
purchased a ticket, canceled the hotel space and was on my way to the airport when 
I was notified that he would get through to Kansas City, which he did.” . . . On the 
end of the memo was one last forlorn paragraph: “Would you be interested in a res- 
ervation for one lower berth to Oklahoma City, Nov. 14?” . . . We understand that he 
got his money back, however . . . The point of the story is that this is the kind of 
service that has made the airlines famous and which goes on despite the war . 
While patting Braniff on the back, we want to say a nice word about one of its stew- 
ardesses, who did a fine job of looking after her passengers . . Her name is Miss 
Perreault . . . She flew the “milk run,” a tough trip, but kept everybody happy . 


Now comes a proposed postwar airline service that on first glance appears to be 
on a 5,460-mile-an-hour schedule. Transport planes of tomorrow will be mighty 
fast, but not that fast. A 429-mile flight from Leningrad to Stockholm in five 
minutes is planned by Pan American Airways. Well, the hop isn’t planned at 86 
miles a minute, instead it would cross two time zones and thus would save two 
hours enroute on the two hours and five minutes flight. Two time zones seldom 
are so close together. The Moscow time zone ends at the Russian border and 
the east Europe time zone applies only to Estonia, ending at the Swedish 
boundary where mid-Europe time commences. 

Eric Bramley 








Sherman Succeeds Railey 

Capt. John Sherman of Cleveland, O., 
has been named liaison consultant to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, succeeding How- 
ard B. Railey, who was recently named 
U. S. civil air attache to France. Sher- 
man was recently discharged from the 
AAF where he served as a pilot, at one 
time flying the famous “hump” route be- 
tween Calcutta and Chungking. He is a 
graduate of the Yale law school and has 
practiced law in Cleveland. His aviation 
background includes a term as copilot for 
Pan American Airways. 





Lockhart, Eldridge on Leave 


John M. Lockhart, secretary and treas- 
urer of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
and Don R. Eldridge, operations staff su- 
perintendent, have been granted tem- 
porary leaves’ of absence to perform a 
“special executive assignment,” E. Lee 
Talman, executive vice president, an- 
nounced Nov. 27. Talman said the specific 
nature of the assignment would be dis- 
closed later. In Lockhart’s absence, John 
B. Thurston, director of industrial en- 
gineering, will be acting treasurer, and 
A. M. Jens, assistant to the treasurer, will 
become acting secretary. 
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(Upper photo) Rivers are Borneo's only highways to the interior. An 
arduous six-weeks river journey required only 90 minutes in a 
Beechcraft. 

(Lower photo) Beechcraft float-equipped biplane flown by mission- 
aries after landing on a mountain stream in the Borneo interior. 


Photographs courtesy Rev. George E. Fisk (pilot), Nyack, N. Y., and 
Christian Missionary Alliance, New York City. 


Beech 











King of the Apo Kajan tribe of Borneo is Oejong Injau. 
The Japanese have invaded his land. But he and his 
people have not forgotten the white men who came to 
help them, before the war. They remember well the 
missionaries who regularly flew in a Beechcraft over 
their mountainous jungles and landed on their narrow, 
swift-flowing rivers, to heal their sick and enlighten 
their kinsmen. They know that the liberating wings of 
the white men's aircraft have purged other lands of the 
Pacific from the treacherous invaders. They know that 
their land, too, will again be free. King Injau and his 
people look to the skies and say with sure knowledge: 
“They will return.” 


Aircraft 


c.0 2-8 @ 62.2 Foo 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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Hawaiian Airlines May Be Small 
But It’s an ‘Economic Lifeline’ 


Carries More Freight 

Than Eastern; Wants 

To Use Feeder Planes 
By W. W. P. 


PEARL HARBOR—While I was work- 
ing in the offices of COMNATSPAC, 
the command headquarters of the Pacific 
Wing of the Naval Air Transport Service, 
I had a telephone 


with me tomor- 
row noon to Hilo 
and see our air- 
line,” he said. “I 
have reservations 





at the Volcano 
House for over- 
: night. Meet me 
Kennedy at the airport at 
1:15 tomorrow 
afternoon.” 


Work or no work, one just doesn’t re- 
fuse an invitation from Stan Kennedy. 
Besides, I've always wanted to fly to the 
southernmost of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and I’ve always wanted to see something 
of the airline that has totalled up such 
an excellent cargo record during the war. 

As anyone who has been out this way 
can imagine, I’ve as good a time in 
the 24 hours with Fnnedy and the air- 
line as I’ve ever had anywhere. He’s 
known far and wide as a gracious host. 
He knows everyone, and everyone knows 
him. His family roots are d in the 
Hawaiian Islands and he’s not only a very 
smart businessman, but he’s always the 
gentleman. As president of Inter-Island 
Steamship Co., as well as the airline 
(which used to be called Inter-Island 
Airways), plus numerous other business 
interests, he knows the islands about as 
well as anyone. 

Hawaiian Airlines is one of the smallest 
in the world judged by total route mile- 
age—the total is only about 350. The 
flight I took was about 230 miles. But 
Hawaiian does a big business in carrying 
passengers, and it’s carrying more freight 
than does Eastern Air Lines on the lat- 
ter’s entire system. Hawaiian has been 
an economic lifeline in the islands. Mail 
has never been heavy or important in 
Hawaiian’s economy, which probably ac- 
counts, at least in part, for the passenger 
fare of 8 cents a mile. 


DC-3's ‘Tastefully Decorated’ 


Three Douglas DC-3’s comprise the 
passenger fleet, and two Sikorsky S-43’s 
carry the freight. The company started 
out originally with S-38’s but these are 
all gone now. The Douglas transports 
are tastefully decorated in white and 
cream, with green upholstery on the seats. 
There are photoeraphic murals in the 
forward bulkhead, and bamboo stripping 
is provided throughout the cabin interior 
to provide atmosphere. These are the 
24-passenger versions of the DC-3, since 
Hawaiian did not need the large cargo 
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and baggage space in the usual DC-3 
version. 

On November 11, Hawaiian celebrated 
its 15th anniversary with a 100% perfect 
safety record for all that period. During 
the 15 years it has carried over 500,000 
passengers. Last year it carried 108,000. 
The company has good reason to be 
proud of its achievements. 

War brought its full quota of operating 
handicaps but after an enforced shut- 
down of a week following the Pearl 
Harbor disaster, Hawaiian had helped to 
solve the island food problem by trans- 
porting huge quantities of meat from one 
island to Honolulu, and moving supplies 
to other islands. Passengers must obtain 
permits from the authorities before going 
from one island to another. A priority 
system is in existence, also. 

Hawaiian does not permit smoking on 
its planes. The company discovered that 
this rule prevents some illness by pas- 
sengers in rough weather, and since the 
hops are short, no one seems to mind the 
rule. It is a very rare day when weather 
cancels a schedule—the company’s per- 
formance in 15 years is up to 99.5% ac- 
cording to Kennedy. But quite often 
there is the kind of air turbulence one 
would expect to find around mountainous 
islands. Almost 100% of Hawaiian’s fly- 
ing is over water but the planes are in 
sight of land virtually all the time. 


Family-Type Organization 

Being small, Hawaiian is a cozy family- 
type organization. Everybody knows 
everybody. Four’ men have been with 
the company since its inception in 1929: 
Mr. Kennedy, president; Capt. Charles I. 
Elliott, operations superintendent; O. Mc- 
Craw, airports superintendent; and Capt. 
B. J. Hogg, chief pilot. 

Not so long ago Ford Studebaker joined 
the company as communications superin- 
tendent, and is now installing new radio 
equipment. Robert Campbell, who built 
the isolated Howland Island airport far 
out in the Pacific for the CAA in 1937, 
is now superintendent of maintenance. 
It was a pleasure to see Bob after a long 
lapse—he’s done some outstanding work 
on airport construction out this way. I 
recalled that with Bob’s help, American 
Aviation published the first story and 
photographs of the Howland Island air- 
port in 1937. 

Hawaiian has stewardesses, and they 
are plenty attractive. They are native 
Hawaiians and since many of the pas- 
sengers are natives, it comes in handy 
to have stewardesses who can speak at 
least two languages. Kennedy says he 
got the idea from Braniff Airways, which 
hired girls who spoke both Spanish and 
English. 

The DC-3’s are powered with 1830-c 
Pratt & Whitney engines and the plane’s 
wings are especially sealed in the event 
of emergency landings on the water 
(something that has never happened). 
Life rafts, very similar to those used by 
the Navy, are aboard each plane. 

An unusual feature of Hawaiian is 
the weights of passengers and baggage. 
The average passenger weight in the 
States is figured at 170 Ibs, but on 
Hawaiian it is 150 lbs. Most people of 
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Stewardesses are Natives 


Oriental extraction weigh less than the 
average American. On the other hand, 
Hawaiian passengers take more luggage 
with them, so the average weight is 
higher than in the States, or about 40 lbs. 
So Hawaiian solves the problem by 
weighing both passengers and baggage to 
calculate its weights. 

Following a CAA order, Hawaiian is 
spending $100,000 on new ground radio 
facilities. A transmitting and receiving 
station of 1,000 watts has been installed 
at Honolulu, and five 500 watt stations 
are to be erected on other islands. The 
cost includes antennae and buildings. The 
equipment is being built by Wilcox Elec- 
tric of Kansas City, Mo. The airplanes 
have standard Bendix receivers and trans- 
mitters. 

Hawaiian does no night flying, but 
Kennedy expects to institute predawn 
departures and after-dusk arrivals after 
the war. The company does all of its 
own engine and plane overhauls, the 
engines being overhauled at 600 hours, 
and planes at 3,000 hours. Salaries and 
wages are somewhat higher than in the 
States, largely due to the wartime condi- 
tions that are peculiar to this area; there 
was no War Labor Board until recently. 

Kennedy is considering instituting two 
classes of service after the war with two 
rates. The higher-rate service would in- 
clude meals or snacks (which are not 
served now), stewardess service, and 
other frills designed to appeal to tourists 
and vacationists. The lower-fare service 
would be ordinary air transportation 
without frills and appealing more to the 
local trade. 


Foresees Hourly Flights 


Kennedy envisions postwar flights de- 
parting from Honolulu every hour on the 
hour, and the traffic potential would cer- 
tainly seem to justify such frequencies. 
The airplane is rapidly replacing the boat 
as the inter-island means of transport. 
Kennedy does not consider the DC-3 at 
all ideal for the operation because the 
hops are so short that the Douglas is 
never able to operate at its best efficiency. 
Larger planes are not the answer—what 
he is watching very closely is the de- 
velopment of feeder line transports and 
he hopes the manufacturers will come out 
with something suitable and efficient for 
the short island hops in this area. More 
frequencies, not larger airplanes, is the 
Hawaiian plan for the future. 

From a tourist and vacantionist stand- 
point, Hawaiian has much to offer. Most 
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Private Pilots: FLY SOUTHEASTERN 








Our ASSOCIATE BASES 
are opening ALL OVER DIXIE 


* Our job today is to look toward new horizons... 


and to knit together a great pattern of small busi- 
ness in the service of aviation. In so doing we 
render a greatly needed service to private flyers. 
to counties and municipalities, to aircraft manu- 
facturers and, in fact, to all who are a part of the 
aviation industry. 

The organization of Southeastern’s Associate 
Bases is the dominant factor in the execution of 
our plan, which is simple. Each Associate Base 
operates as an individual proprietorship or com- 
pany and provides a local management and local 
community cooperation. We assist by supplying 
airplanes, sales financing, insurance and mass 


Charter Flights 


Overhaul and Repair 


purchasing contact. We also supply our main- 
tenance and service facilities at s} ecial rates. 


Individuals who are interested in these franchises 
throughout Dixie should write to us immediately. 
We also invite inquiry fom manufacturers and 
others interested in sales or service. 


Because we have spent many months in the 
preparation of this plan of Associate Bases, be- 
cause we are experienced in flight operations and 
because our Associates are controlled by a strict 
policy of competence in their operations, we be- 
lieve that we can say with confidence to the 
private pilot: “FLY SOUTHEASTERN!” 


Instrument Ratings 
Sales and Service 


SOUTHEASTERN 





IR SERVICE, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Operating Base 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











ASSOCIATE BASES 
ALL OVER DIXIE 





OVERHAUL & R=PAIR BASE 
ATHENS. GA. 


OPERATING BASE 
MACON, GA. 
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Americans who have come here for the 
first time since the war find such well- 
publicized attractions as Waikiki Beach 
grossly over-rated. Facilities for tour- 
ists need enlarging and improving. But 
the basic elements are here for a tourist 
paradise after the war. Each island is 
different. Each has its particular charm. 
The craters near Hilo on the island of 
Hawaii are a spectacular sight. Kennedy 
is aware that hotels and other facilities 
must be provided to a greater extent than 
formerly. The climate is excellent. 

The airline will gain considerably for 
the reason that most tourists will want to 
see other islands, and they will go by air. 
Kennedy hopes he will get a certificate 
to operate from the islands to the main- 
land so he can haul passengers the whole 
way from San Francisco. But even if he 
doesn’t succeed in this, he will get the 
trade once the passengers reach the is- 
lands. He has a fine little airline that 
will see great expansion in service after 
the war. The local patrons, plus the 
tourists, who will come in increasing 
numbers, insure plenty of business. 


Immigration Service Amendment 


The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has amended its regulations to 
relieve air carriers of the liabilities in 
connection with aliens arriving from 
Mexico provided their journeys did not 
begin outside the Western Hemisphere. 
Transportation companies generally are 
responsible for the handling of aliens, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
explained, and in the event of deporta- 
tion must bear the transportation ex- 
penses of the alien back to his native 
country in the event of his exclusion. 
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Executive 

A. N. Kemp, president of American 
Airlines, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of Chase National 
Bank. 

Charles L. Gallo, assistant to the execu- 
tive vice president of TWA, has been 
named executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of TACA and will leave 
shortly for Honduras to assume his new 


duties. 
Traffic 


Christopher de Groot, formerly U. S. 
sales representative for Panagra, has been 
appointed general traffic manager and 
will head the airline’s traffic and sales 
activities in North and South America. 

James P. Farrell, Chicago city manager 
for Eastern Air Lines, has been named 
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T HE Civil Aeronautics Board an- 
nounced last fortnight that its 11- 
point investigation into non-scheduled air 
services, initiated last July, has been 
tentatively assigned for hearing Feb. 12, 
and Chief Examiner C. Edward Leasure 
has asked that interested parties notify 
the CAB of their intention to participate 
not later than Dec. 10. 

The CAB’s Docket Section said that 
between 75 and 100 parties, the bulk of 
them applicants, were already listed as 
expressing a desire to appear at the hear- 
ing. Twenty-nine of those applications 
were filed pursuant to the “grandfather” 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act 

Purpose of the investigation is to de- 
termine the nature of and extent of any 
permanent economic regulation of non- 
scheduled operations. Such operations 
are at present permitted without specific 
authority of the CAB under terms of a 
general exemption order. 

“As was the case in the Board’s recent 
local, feeder and pickup service investi- 
gation,” said Leasure, “the success of the 
instant proceeding depends to a large 
extent upon participation by those in a 
position to assist the Board in a full de- 
velopment of all relevant facts. 

“Thus, although the need for early dis- 
position of the proceeding becomes more 
apparent as time goes on, the necessity of 
affording those desiring to take part an 
opportunity to fully prepare and develop 
their presentation prior to the opening of 
the public hearing is of paramount im- 
portance.” 

In addition to applicants, the CAB in- 
vited the Postoffice Department, CAA, 





Ford 


Briggs 


assistant to Dick Hager, EAL’s central 
division manager with headquarters in 
Atlanta. 

Paul W. Pate has been appointed super- 
intendent of Delta Air Lines’ newly 
created air cargo depaftment. A veteran 
of World War II. he joined Delta’s 
planning and research department after 
seven years’ experience in motor trans- 
port in the south. 

Herbert D. Ford, DTM for American 
Airlines in Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed regional traffic manager in 





Investigation of Non-Scheduled Services 
Assigned for CAB Hearing Feb. 12 


chairmen of all state regulatory bodies 
having jurisdiction over aviation, all air 
carriers, areonautical manufacturing and 
trade associations, airline personnel as- 
sociations, and airport managers to par- 
ticipate. 


The investigation was designed to cover 
these 11 points: 


(1) The extent to which there may be 
a general need for such services; (2) the 
type or types of operation best adapted 
to the performance of the transportation 
service required to meet such a need; 
(3) the facilities best adapted to the types 
of operations which appear most desir- 
able or feasible; (4) the extent to which 
such facilities are or may become avail- 
able; (5) the conditions which generally 
should be regarded as sufficient to justify 
the authorization of such operations; (6) 
the extent to which such operations 
should be grouped or classified separately 
from other operations; (7) the extent to 
which carriers conducting such opera- 
tions should be grouped or classified from 
other carriers; (8) what bases exist, and 
appear appropriate or warranted, for gen- 
eral application in classifying operations 
or carriers; (9) the extent to which such 
operations should be subjected to restric- 
tions to prevent uneconomic operations 
or uneconomic competition, and _ the 
nature of any such restrictions; (10) 
problems relating to the coordination of 
any different types or classes of opera- 
tion and (11) the extent to which exist- 
ing requirements of law or regulation, or 
their application to such operations, can 
or should be modified. 





Farrell 





Pate 


Chicago. Gerry W. Hawes, Jr., Buffalo 
manager, succeeds Ford in Washington, 
and George C. Wright, Syracuse manager, 
succeeds Hawes. Roswell Angier, traffic 
representative in Boston, follows Wright 
at Syracuse. Richard A. Holman has been 
named Baltimore traffic manager succeed- 
ing A. L. Emery, who has been assigned 
traffic manager at Albany 


Miscellaneous 

Ralph Howlett, accountant for the 
Brazilian division of Pan American Air- 
ways, has been named chief accountant 
of the TACA companies in Central 
America. 

William B. Briggs, former manager of 
special events at New York for Eastern 
Air Lines, has been named assistant to 
the president of Northeast Airlines. 
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Lower landing gears, to open and 
law shutters, to raise and lower flaps. 
airplanes need muscles. They must be sure- 
fre, smooth and precise in their action. 
They must be strong and dependable. 


in ounces or paltry pounds. They can be 


started and stopped with a simple switch or 
can be completely automatic. 


Devices such as these, tried and proved 


under the extreme stresses of war, will 
Here you see such muscles. They are Lear PTV" equally important on the great new 
Astacio. airplanes which lie ahead in peace. 


Lear en ‘ineers tan ° 
These Actuators are powerful, set egivate cf stand ready to contribute 


on a plane's limited electric current. 


their experience with the use of such con- 
They're tough and strong, yet tip the scales 


trols. Feel free to call upon them whenever 
4 control or actuating problem arises, 


BRANCHES; 


INCORPORATES 


Formerly Lear Avia, Inc. 
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Aircraft carburetors 32 


a” 321 
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Recent CAB Orders 
Affecting Air Carriers 


3245—Dismissing application of Clarence W 
Ludwig (Docket 1447). 

3246—Witholding certain portions of Greater 
Miami Port Authority’s exhibits from public 
disclosure (Docket 525 et al). 

3247—Approving agreement between Chicago 
and Southern Airlines and Delta Air Corp., for 
joint use of air conditioning equipment at 
Jackson, Miss. 

3248—Approving agreement between Pennsy]- 
vania-Central Airlines and Delta Air Corp., for 
maintenance services at Birmingham, Ala. 


3249—Approving interlocking relationship be- 


tween Fred G. Gurley and Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. 
3250—Permitting inauguration of non-stop 


service between Evansville, Ind., and Chicago 
by Eastern Air Lines. 

3251—Granting George S. Schwamm, d.b.a. 
as Petersburg Air Service, to intervene in hear- 
ing of applications of Ellis Air Transport and 
Ketchikan Air Service (Docket 876 et al). 

3252—Approving agreement between Conti- 
nental Air Lines and Mid-Continent Airlines 
for emergency maintenance services. 

3253—Dismissing application of Charles R. 
Bentley, d.b.a. Southeast Ajrlines Feeder 
(Docket 1330). 

3258—Granting temporary foreign air 
rier permit to Aero-Transportes, S. A. 

3259—-Granting temporary foreign air car- 
rier permit to Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A. 

3260—Denying motion for consolidation of 
Northeast Airlines Route 27 consolidation in 
New England case (Docket 1607). 

3261—Amending certificates of American Air- 
lines, Braniff Airways, Chicago and Southern 
Airlines and Eastern Air Lines in Memphis- 
Oklahoma City-El Paso case. (Docket 503 
et al). 

3262—-Approving agreement between Pennsy]- 
vania-Central Airlines and Northwest Airlines 
for joint use of air conditioning equipment at 
Chicago. 

3263—Granting Western Air Lines certificate 
for operation of Route 68, Denver-Los Angeles. 

3265—Severing portions of applications of 
Northwest Airlines from Pacific case (Docket 
547 et al). 

3266—Denying motion of Pan American Air- 
ways for consolidation of American Export- 
American Airlines acquisition case in North 
Atlantic proceeding (Docket 855 et al) 


car- 


Continental Aids Denver U. 
By Providing Lecturers 
For Operations Course 


Continental Air Lines is actively par- 
ticipating in courses in airline operations 
now being offered at Denver University. 
The program offered by the university 
leads to a bachelor of science or a bache- 
lor of arts degree with a major in airline 
operations. The curriculum was estab- 
lished on recommendations of Continental 
and 12 other airlines. 

In addition to planning the program, 
Continental is providing lecturers for the 
airline practices course being offered by 
the university. Dave Gatch, member of 
Continental’s operations department, will 
have charge of night classes throughout 
the year. Don Raish, superintendent of 
passenger service, and H. D. McMurtray, 
chief ‘meteorologist, are among other lec- 
turers, 

The course in airline practices is one of 
three specialized courses required by the 
university. The others are economics of 
air transportation and airline geography. 
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United Terminates ATC 
Flights Between Seattle 
And Anchorage, Alaska 


United Air Lines, at the request of the 
Air Transport Command, has terminated 
its flights between Seattle and Anchorage, 
Alaska, in order that it may transfer per- 
sonnel from that route to the transpacific 
om which it helps conduct for the 
ATC. 


In its Alaskan operations, United flew 
more than 5,200,000 miles with 16,500,000 
Ibs. of men, material and supples for the 
ATC. The assignment was completed over 
a two-year period without major mishap, 
and with an average completion of ap- 
proximately 95% of all schedules. 
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National Recommends REA 
Reduce Air Express Rates 


National Airlines has recommended in 
a letter to C. A. Frey, vice-president, 
Railway Express Agency, that reductions 
be made in air express rates, particularly 
on commodities moving between the 
U. S., Latin America, and Caribbean 
points. 

H. S, Parker, Jr., National’s vice-presi- 
dent, said such reductions would “aid 
considerably in the growth and develop- 
ment of the airline industry into that of 
greater utility,” and that the result would 
be better economic development in the 
Caribbean and Latin American countries 











Here you are fellons— 


This is what you have been n aiting for!! 


The AVIATION INSURANCE SERVICE long identified with 
the securing of reductions in flying rates offers pilots and 
crew members WORLD WIDE coverage at the lowest rates 
in Aviation history and further reductions for those currently 
insured on DOMESTIC and LATIN AMERICAN runs. 


Contact Your Local Representative Today 


AlS Inc. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


HAvemeyer 4-01!!, 0012, 0013 


CHICAGO DETROIT WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES MIAMI 
Portsmouth Cadillac Metropolitan Normandy 2- Miami 3 
6838 3977 0522 4168 4663 
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Feeder Applications Pour Into CAB 
From Nearly Every Section of U.S. 


FEEDER LINE applications covering 
practically every section of the coun- 
try dominated activities in the CAB’s 
Docket Section during the past fortnight. 
Among the applicants was one proposing 
a seaplane service along the Atlantic Sea- 
board and another proposing the trans- 
portation of cargo and merchandise be- 
tween Indianapolis and Newark, N. J. 

Certificated air carriers applied to the 
CAB to fix mail pay between New York 
and Foynes, Eire, and to permit the car- 
riage of mail between various points in 
Alaska. Other applications in this cate- 
gory included a request for a stop at 
Ashland, Ky., and amendments to previ- 
ous applications. 

Following is a summary of the appli- 
cations filed: 


American Export Airlines 


This certificated carrier has filed an applica- 
tion with the CAB asking that a rate of mail 
pay be fixed on its route between New York 
and Foynes, Eire, which the company pro- 
poses to operate on a commercial basis under 
its temporary certificate following termination 
of a Navy contract about, Jan. 1, 1945. AMEX 
proposes to use Sikorsky flying boats (VS- 
44A) in its commercial operations flying a 
minimum of two schedules a week. The ap- 
plication states that AMEX requires a reason- 
able mail pay rate to insure performance 
under its temporary certificate and to “main- 
tain and continue development of air trans- 
portation over the route.” (Docket 1666). 


Eastern Air Lines 


This presently certificated carrier has filed 
an application with the CAB asking that Ash- 
land, Ky., be included as an intermediate point 
on Route 47 between Charleston, W. Va., and 
Lexington-Frankfurt, Ky. (Docket 1671). 


National Airlines 


This presently certificated carrier has filed 
an amendment to its application filed under 
Docket 1537 asking that Newark be desig- 
nated as a cotermina) point with New York 
on Route 31; that Washington be designated 
as an intermediate point between Norfolk, Va., 
and Baltimore; that Baltimore be designated 
as an intermediate point between Washington 
and Philadelphia. Applicant also requested 
that Salisbury, Md., be named an intermediate 
point between Norfolk and Washington and/or 
Baltimore and/or Philadelphia. In addition to 
regular intermediate point service, National 
proposes a shuttle between Salisbury and 
Washington and/or Baltimore when traffic 
needs warrant. 


Western Air Lines (and Inland) 


These two certificated carriers have filed 
amended applications with the CAB which in 
effect replace previous applications, parts of 
which had been severed and consolidated for 
hearing in the North Central Case (Docket 
415 et al). The severed portions were from 
InJand’s Dockets 900 and 901, and sought re- 
spectively routes from Cheyenne to Omaha, 
Huron, S. D., to Rochester, Minn., Casper, 
Wyo., to Omaha, Casper to North Platte, Neb., 
Omaha to Brookings, S. D., Scottsbluff to Ains- 
worth, Neb., Alliance to Chadron, Neb.; and 
between Huron, S. D., and Chicago, via the 
intermediate points Mitchell and Yankton, 
S. D., Sioux City, Ft. Dodge, Waterloo and 
Dubuque, Ia., and Rockford, IIl. (Inland 


Dockets 1620, 1621; Western Dockets 1465, 
1452). 


Wien Alaska Airlines 


This Alaskan carrier has filed an application 
with the CAB asking an exemption order to 
permit the carriage of mail over its routes 
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presently certificated for passengers and prop- 
erty between Fairbanks and Nome, Alaska, 
with Tanana, Milato, Galovinn and Mosses 
Point as intermediate points. Wien asserted 
that airmail service had been supplied to those 
points in the past by Pan American Airways, 
and that the latter company has applied to 
omit them. (Docket 1673). 


Cincinnati, Newport and Covington 
Railroad Co. 


This applicant has filed an amendment to its 
application filed under Docket 1350, transfer- 
ring its interest in the proposed air operations 
to Commonwealth Air Transport, Inc., Third 
and Scott Sts., Covington, Ky. The applicant 
has filed for seven routes covering service to 
cities in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Missouri. The 
amendment states that the only connection be- 
tween the two companies is P. G. Vonder- 
smith, who is presently vice president of the 
airline and president of the railroad company. 
E. E. Stokes is listed as president of the air- 
line. 


Coast Aviation Corp. 


This applicant of Eagle Field, Dos Palos, 
Calif., has filed an amendment to its original 
application under Docket 993 adding a pro- 
posal to provide service over a loop route 
out of San Francisco and serving the inter- 
mediate points of Santa Rosa, Ukiah, Eureka, 
Redding, Red Bluff, Chico, Marysville, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Tracy and Oakland. 


Gateway City Transfer Co. 


This applicant of 2130 South Ave., La 
Crosse, Wis., has filed an amendment to its 
applications filed under Dockets 1254 and 1618, 
clarifying its intention to use the Moline, IIL, 
airport as a point of central service to the 
“Tri-City” area, and to specify the intermedi- 
ate points on its proposed routes between St. 
Louis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. Under one 
propsal, the intermediates would be Des 
Moines, Ia., and Owatonna, Minn.; under 
another, Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Rochester, 
Minn., and under the third, Moline, La Crosse, 
and Eau Claire, Wis. 


Globe Freight Airlines 


This applicant of 41 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y., has filed an application with the CAB 
seeking a cargo route only between Boston 
and Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A.,. via two 
alternate intermediate routings, the first via 
Hartford, Conn., New York, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, and the sec- 
ond via Albany, N. Y., Buffalo, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Miami and Cuba. 
(Docket 1669). 


Peter Hubert 


This individual doing business as Florida 
Aviation Engineering Service, c/o Albert 
Whitted, Municipal Airport, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., has filed an application for eight feeder 
routes in Florida, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Louisiana. Hubert, a lieutenant in the AAF, 
stated that he has just returned from the 
Southwest Pacific by hospital boat, and asked 
that his application be consolidated for hear- 
ing in the Florida cases Nov. 27. 

Hubert proposes to transport persons, prop- 
erty and mail by small twin-engine transports 
over these routes: New Orleans-Tallahassee- 
Jacksonville, via 15 intermediate points; Jack- 
sonville-Orlando-Miami, via 12 intermediate 
points; St. Petersburg-Jacksonville, via 11 in- 
termediate points; Tallahassee-Tampa, via 
eight intermediate points; St. Petersburg-Jack- 
sonville, via six intermediate points; St. Peters- 
burg-Miami, via 11 intermediate points; Tampa- 
Miami, via seven intermediate points, and 
Tallahassee-Miami, via 12 intermediate points. 








Clarence Ludwig 


This individual doing business as Ludwig 
Airline Feeder Service, P. O. Box 527, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., has filed an application for 
five routes between the following terminals: 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Ocala-Tampa, Orlando- 
Tampa, Arcadia-Tampa, and Ft. Myers-Tampa. 
Total aggregate mileage, including some 25 
intermediate points, is 531 miles. Applicant 
proposes to use single engine aircraft until 
twin-engine equipment becomes available. 
Ludwig states in his application that he has 
been associated with aviation for 14 years, pres- 
ently operating a WTS school at the Peter O 
Knight Airport, and the Ludwig School of 
Aviation, both in Tampa. (Docket 1674). 


Norseman Air Transport 


This applicant of 78 Farmington Ave., Long- 
meadow, Mass., has filed an amendment to its 
application filed under Docket 1356 to furnish 
service on Route 27 between Nashau, N. H. 
and Boston, on Route 25 between Hartford, 
Conn., via Woonsocket, R. I., to Boston, and 
to extend Route 35 to Boston, and Route 21 
from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to White Planes 
the amended terminals points being White 
Plains and Portsmouth, N. H. Applicant also 
asks that these amendments be consolidated 
for hearing in the CAB’s New England case 
(Docket 399 et al). 


North Central Airlines 


This applicant has field an amendment to its 
previous application changing the name of the 
company to North Central Airways 


Northern Airlines 


This applicant has filed an amendment to its 
application filed under Docket 1602 withdraw- 
img its proposals to use converted Catalina 
flying boats, and to substitute Oshkosh or 
Appleton, Wis., for a proposed stop at Neenah, 
Wis. 


Northeast Airmotive Corp. 


This applicant of 395 River Rd., Agawam, 
Mass., has filed an application for the trans- 
portation of persons, property and mail by 
seaplane between Springfield, Mass., Middle- 
town and New Haven, Conn., and New York, 
N. Y¥. Applicant is presently engaged as a 
private carrier for charter trips and owns a 
four-plane Fairchild 24JS, and a_ two-place 
Luscombe 8A seaplane. (Docket 1676). 


Parks Air College 


This applicant has filed an amendment to 
applications now pending asking that its name 
be changed to Parks Air Transport, Inc. 
(Docket 1670) and amended Docket 1181, pro- 
posing service between St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Moline, Ill., Chicago, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Memphis; between Kansas City and Tulsa, 
Sioux City, Ia., and Little Rock, Ark.; be- 
tween Indianapolis and Moline, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Nashville, Tenn.; between Chicago 
and Detroit, Toledo, and St. Louis; between 
Tulsa and St. Louis and between Wichita and 
Kansas City. Total estimated mileage for the 
routes is 6653. 

Under Docket 1530, the applicant filed an 
amendment seeking routes between Tulsa and 
Amarillo, Tex., Wichita, Kans., and Ft. Worth 
(2 routes), and under Docket 1624, amended 
its application naming routes between Chicago 
and Des Moines, Ia., St. Paul-Minneapolis and 
a loop route out of Chicago. 


Red Star Way, Inc. 


This applicant of St. Clairsville, O., has 
applied to the CAB for a certificate for the 
transportation of persons, property and mail by 
conventional aircraft between Columbus, O.., 
and Pittsburgh, via Hebron, Newark, Zanes- 
ville, New Concord, Cambridge, Barnesville, St. 
Clairsville, Yorkville, Steubenville, and Weir- 
ton, O., and Wheeling, W. Va. Applicant pres- 
ently operates bus services over the proposed 
air routes, and proposes to correlate its air 
schedules with those of trunk-line operators 
serving Columbus and Pittsburgh. (Docket 
1665) . 
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IT'S THRILLING TO 

BE UP HERE, TOM, 

BUT HOW DO WE 
GET DOWN ? £ 























FIRST WE CHECK THE WINDSOCK- \ 
THEN WE TURN INTO THE WIND, 
HEADING TOWARD 
THE AIRPORT. 













A LITTLE BACK PRESSURE ON THE 
STICK. THEN WE EASE THE STICK 
WAY. BACK TO GET THE TAIL DOWN. 































10 OR |S FEET 
ABOVE GROUND 
“STICK EASED 
SLIGHTLY BACK. 
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_ BREAKING LEVELING PLANE 3-POINT 
THE GL/IDE OFF SETTLES LANDING 




















FLYING 
REALLY 
IS FUN, 
ISN'T IT? 


SURE IS, MARY. THE 
MORE YOU LEARN, 
THE MORE YOU 

WILL ENJOY IT! 













All the Basic Steps in Flying This FREE Booklet Will Help Your 
Ave Pictured and Described Town Plan Landing Facilities! 
in This Booklet! ee ‘ “=a “What Your Town 


Needs for the 
Over 50step-by-step 
photos and descrip- 
tions. Many other 
facts and full-color 
pictures of Piper * 
i 









Coming Air Age” 
illustrates and de- 
scribes various 
types of landing 
facilities. It will 
help your com- 
munity plan an 
¢ inexpensive land- 
ing area now! For 
your copy, write 


Dept. AAL24W. 


Cubs. Write Dept. 
AA124, enclosing10c 
in stamps or coin for 
postage-handling 














16 mm. SOUND FILM—“The Construction of a Light 
Airplane.”” For distribution points write: Supervisor, 
Audio Visual Aids, Extension Services, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER “PLANE Quiz” 


] What is the cost of a New York to Chicago 3 At what speed does a Piper Cub land? 
. 


trip in a Piper Cub? * Beth a tute por hour. 
Less than $10 for gas and oil. 


2 How far can you fly non-stop in a 4. iow long does it take to learn to fly a 
* Piper Cub? Piper Cub? 
Over 700 miles in some models. 8 hours instruction required before soloing. 


PIPER CUB Wp 


Points the Way to Wings for ALL Americans 
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AN AUTOMATIC temperature control 
system for aircraft, which provides 
for passenger comfort through the med- 
ium of electron tubes, has been proven 
competent to handle all weather condi- 
tions with a hitherto unattainable ac- 
curacy and ease of operation. 

The new system controls cabin heat 
without hunting, compensates for outside 
air temperatures, the effects of solar radi- 
ation, and the effect of radiation to space 
(absolute zero) at night. Weighing eight 
pounds net (installed) the controls are a 
package unit which can be readily re- 
moved in a few seconds by the simple 
medium of four Zeus fasteners. This unit 
already has been installed on ships of 
Northwest Airlines and Continental Air- 
lines and a slightly modified unit is under 
test by Transcontinental and Western Air. 

Still another application of the control 
system, although not a package unit, has 
become standard equipment on the Doug- 
las C-54 Skymaster and has been in com- 
bat and flight service in every section of 
the world and under all weather condi- 
tions. 


Forerunner of Autopilot 


Designed and built by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co, the Cabin 
Temperature Control System is the fore- 
runner of the electronic Autopilot which 
M-H designed and is making for four- 
engined precision bombing aircraft. Early 
in 1941, company engineers demonstrated 
their control system to Air Forces per- 
sonnel at Wright field. With war ap- 
proaching only mild interest was evi- 
denced in a gadget intended for passen- 
ger and crew. comfort but, by chance, 
Armament Laboratory technicians hap- 
pened to hear of the instrument and 
recognized in its electronic’ circuit the 
inherent possibilities of a then much 
needed means of automatic flight con- 
trol. Why, they asked, could not a sys- 
tem which controls heat also control a 
plane in flight? Thus work on the Cabin 
Temperature Control system was halted 
while Honeywell engineers started on 
their Autopilot. The rest is history. The 
first production model Autopilot was in- 
stalled on a Flying Fortress less than a 
month after Pearl Harbor and has since 
been in high scale production to meet the 
demands of the bomber program. 

But the Cabin Temperature Control 
system was never quite forgotten because 
the control of heating had been the com- 
pany’s first love 60 years ago. Working 
with the Surface Combustion Co., which 
had developed cabin heaters for the C-54, 
Honeywell soon developed a remarkably 
sensitive and completely automatic sys- 
tem of controls and safety devices to in- 
sure comfort conditions within the huge 
airplane despite the fact that the ship 
frequently experienced outside tempera- 
ture changes of 50 or more degrees in a 
few minutes . - Sometimes in a few 
seconds, 

Controlling the heat of a home is one 
thing, controlling the heat of an airplane 
is another. -A house, unless a cyclone 
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Cabin Heat Now Controlled Automatically 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Reveals System Has Been Installed 
On Northwest and Continental Planes; Tested by TWA 








The ‘works’ of Minneapolis-Honeywell's new 
electronic cabin temperature control system, 
developed for commercial airlines. 


comes along, stays put and thus’ outside 
temperature variations fluctuate only 
gradually. But an airplane moves from 
one temperature condition to another in 
a matter of seconds and sometimes these 
changes are 50 degrees or more. Thus a 
heating control system must be sensitive, 
and rapid in its response . . it even 
must anticipate temperature fluctuations 
before they are felt within the heated 
space. A transport, loading passengers in 
Los Angeles, might be sitting on the 
ground at 80 degrees Fahrenheit. After 
taking off, when the ship climbs to clear 
the mountains, outside temperatures might 
fall to freezing . . . they might fall to the 





40’s within two minutes after clearing the 
field. Flying cross-country the same 
plane might move suddenly into a warm 
front and the temperatures move almost 
instantaneously upwards. The passen- 
gers inside the cabin during all this at- 
mospheric jigsawing would be uncom- 
fortable indeed, unless the flight crew 
spent half its time making heating sys- 
tem adjustments . . . or unless an auto- 
matic system did it for them. Over and 
above all this, the metal body of an air- 
plane readily transmits or radiates heat 
to the outside air. Large changes within 
the cabin could occur because of this, 
unless there were some means of antici- 
pating the effects produced by variations 
in outside temperatures. 

As installed in the C-54, which uses 
gasoline heaters, the Honeywell control 
system will actually turn the aircraft 
heaters on before a need for heat is de- 
tected within the cabin. The small out- 
side air compensator (Numbers 3 and 8 
in the illustration) used for this purpose 
is very simple, contains no moving parts, 
and consists only of a small coil of nickel 
wire installed in the duct which brings 
outside air into the plane’s heaters. Tem- 
perature fluctuations change the electrical 
resistance of the wire and, although this 
change is only slight, it can easily be 
measured through electron tubes. 

The cabinstat (No. 7) is usually in- 
stalled in the space to be heated and it, 
too, consists primarily of a coil of fine 
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Electronic cabin temperature control system as installed in the C-54. Numbers (1) and (5) 
in the diagram are safety switches and valves which automatically cut off the flow of gasoline 


to the heaters if the fuel line breaks. 


No. (2) is an Air Ram switch which automatically 


guards against operation of the heaters until sufficient forward speed is obtained to drive 


enough air over the heaters for adequate combustion. 


Numbers (3) and (8) are outside 


air compensators which actually turn the aircraft heaters on before a need for heat is detected 


within the cabin. 


No. (4) is a control switch, installed in the cockpit, which selects the 


temperatures desired. No. (6) is an amplifier, which can be installed anywhere in the plane. 
No. (7) is a cabinstat, installed in the space to be heated. 
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nickel wire wound upon a fibre card. As 
the air temperatures change, the tem- 
perature of the coil also changes and the 
small variations in electrical resistance 
are magnified by the Electronic Amplifier 
(No. 6) which will, in turn, open or close 
the gasoline valves (No. 5) controlling 
the flow of gasoline to the aircraft heater. 
This system is capable of detecting air 
temperature changes of less than 0.1 de- 


gree. 
The C-54 control system also includes 
an Air Ram switch which automatically 
guards against operation of the heaters 
until sufficient forward speed is obtained 
to drive enough air over the heaters for 
adequate combustion (No. 2). Installed 
in the pilot’s compartment is a control 
switch (No. 4) which selects the tempera- 
tures desired. The amplifier (No. 6) can 
be installed anywhere within the plane 
and because of its small size and light 
weight be placed in an out of the way 
place. Numbers 1 and 5 in the diagram 
are safety switches and valves which 
automatically cut off the flow of gasoline 
to the heaters if the fuel line breaks or 
becomes shattered in combat. This avoids 
the pumping of high octane fuel into the 
open lines and thus insures against fire. 


8-Pound Unit for Airliners 


Serving the same basic purpose, but 
more compact is the 8-pound unit de- 
veloped for commercial airliners. These 
ships use a steam heating system but 
the problems of control are roughly simi- 
lar and the requirements for passenger 
comfort even greater than in the case of 
the C-54. Basically, this control system 
consists of an outside air compensator, a 
cabinstat, the amplifier unit and an in- 
finite position motor which is connected 
to the damper of the heating system. 
The latter mixes heated air with outside 
air, the proportions of which are deter- 
mined by the position of the damper 
which, in turn, is positioned by the com- 
pensator and cabinstat. 

Connected to the master contro] switch 
in the cockpit, the new control system is 
automatically turned on when the pilot 
starts the engines. However, unless heat 
is required immediately, the heating sys- 
tem remains inoperative until outside 
temperatures fall to a point requiring the 
addition of heat for passenger comfort. 
At this point, without any attention from 
the flight crew, the heating system starts 
delivering heat to the cabin in the exact 
amounts needed to maintain the pre- 
selected temperature level—usually 70 
degrees. Service and maintenance are 
reduced to a minimum, and when neces- 
sary, the entire unit can be easily re- 
moved; it is usually installed below the 
floor boards of the companionway leading 
to the flight deck. 

Proven to offer previously unattainable 
comfort levels with a minimum of work, 
the Electronic Cabin Temperature Con- 
trol System is available today on priority 
orders for existing aircraft and is ex- 
pected to be in large scale output long in 
advance of the anticipated production of 
commercial aircraft after the war. 


Challenge from National 

G. T. Baker, president of Nationa] Air- 
lines, has challenged a claim by Conti- 
nental Air Lines that the completion of 
10,000 hours of flying by a Lockheed 
Lodestar is a domestic record. Baker says 
his company has three Lodestars which 
part flown considerably more than 10,000 
ours. 
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The Flying Stantons— a S. T. 


tanton, a 
15-year veteran pilot with TWA, is shown 


(center) with his son James (right), a 
TWA captain flying domestic runs, and an- 
other son, Lt. Bud Stanton, a pilot for the 
Army's Air Transport Command. The TWA 
Stantons are believed to be the first father- 
and-son combination ever to fly as captains 
on the same airline at the same time. 


CAB Safety Bureau 
Seeks Comment On 


Revised Regulations 


CAB’s Safety Bureau has submitted for 
the comment of interested parties revised 
drafts of Parts 20, 43 and 60 of the Civil 
Air Regulations, incorporating many of 
the suggestions received from the indus- 
try after the initial circulation. Com- 
ments should be submitted by Dec. 30. 

No specific recommendations have been 
made relative to the relaxation of phys- 
ical standards for student and private 
pilots, pending results of research now in 
progress, but the Safety Bureau has noted 
that CAB recently amended the regula- 
tion to permit persons with structural 
defects to obtain vrivate pilots’ certificates 
upon demonstration of ability to pilot air- 
craft safely. 

The Safety Bureau particularly asked 
for comment concerning an appropriate 
aircraft rating system, and the desirability 
of less restrictive weather minimums. Al] 
weather restrictions have been removed 
on flights below 1,000 feet when the vis- 
ibility is not below one mile, except in 
controlled zones where considerable air- 
line traffic is to be encountered. 

Further revisions were made with re- 
gard to aeronautical knowledge. Consid- 
erable portions of the written examina- 
tion in connection with navigation and 
meteorology, formerly reauired for private 
pilot certificates, have been eliminated. 
Experience reauired for instrument flying, 
however, has been increased from 20 to 
40 hours because experience has shown 
that the time formerly required was in- 
adequate, the Bureau said. 

Spins have been eliminated in the flight 
test required of private pilots, but are in- 
cluded in the instruction required before 





applying for the flight test for a private 
pilot certificate. 

Elimination of certain “paper work” has 
been accomplished in Part 43, the Bureau 
said, providing that a pilot need not log 
all his flying time, logging only enough 
necessary to substantiate recent expe- 
rience in order to carry passengers, or to 
qualify him for certificates or ratings. 
Provision was also made for the main- 
tenance of the record of aircraft flight 
time and engine running time by means 
of the usual log, or by an approved 
mechanical device similar to the speedom- 
eter on a car. 

The revised drafts reinstated the pro- 
vision of the regulation containing limita- 
tions on acrobatics, not shown in previous 
submissions after the comments received 
indicated that such a provision was in the 
interest of safety. In the present revision, 
contact flight rules have been incor- 
porated under general flight rules, which 
will govern all flights except those made 
under instrument flying conditions. 


Simplify Exchange of Exhibits 

CAB Examiners Thomas L. Wrenn and 
James S. Keith have simplified the ex- 
change of exhibits in the Texas-Oklahoma 
case (Docket 337 et al.) by advising ap- 
plicants that those interested primarily in 
intrastate service need not forward their 
exhibits to applicants for intrastate serv- 
ice in another state. Likewise, there will 
be no necessity for an applicant for a 
route in one section of a state to furnish 
exhibits to an applicant in another sec- 
tion when the routes have no common 
point connections or duplications. Ex- 
hibits will be exchanged Dec. 1. 


Examiners Favor Woodley 

The report of CAB Examiners Ray- 
mond W. Stough, and Robert J. Bartoo 
covering additional service between Fair- 
banks and Kodiak, Alaska (Docket 864 
et al) has recommended that Woodley 
Airways be certificated to operate be- 
tween Fairbanks and Kodiak, via Anchor- 
age and Homer, and that the certificate 
of Alaska Airlines be amended to include 
the carriage of mail between Fairbanks 
and Anchorage. 


Two-Day Extension 


CAB Examiner William J. Madden has 
announced that the date for submission of 
exhibits in the South Atlantic case has 
been extended from Dec. 10 to Dec. 12. 
Hearing date of Jan. 10 remains un- 
changed. 


TWA Files Airport Notice 
Transcontinental and Western Air has 
filed an airport notice with the CAB 
stating that it proposes to inaugurate serv- 
ice to Topeka, Kans., Dec. 1 as an inter- 
mediate stop on Route 2. 


New England Case Dec. 4 


The CAB’s New England case (Docket 
339 et al.) will be held in the auditorium 
of the Public Works Building, 100 Nashua 
St., Boston, beginning at 10 am., Dec. 4. 
Fxaminer Barron Fredericks will hear the 
case. 
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Operating Revenue 
Of U. S. Airlines 
In °44 Below ’43 


Net operating revenue for all domestic 
airlines for the year ended Aug. 31 was 
$29,364,886, compared with $29,838,911 for 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1943, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board reports. Express and 
freight revenues showed a decrease from 
$8,660,341 to $7,633,925 for the comparable 
periods, 

Net operating revenue for the 18 do- 
mestic air carriers during August, in- 
cluding All American Aviation and Ha- 
waiian Airlines, totaled $4,925,974, an in- 
crease of $1,643,765 over the same month 
a year ago. 

Following are figures covering operat- 
ing expenses and revenues for the year 


ended Aug. 31, 1944: 
12 Months Ending 


Aug. 1944 Aug. 1943 
Revenue miles flown.. 125,426,288 99,602,306 
Operating Revenues— 
re 101,363,182 82,037,134 
Sn secchearewediews 29,789,381 23,008,505 
Express & Freight .. 7,633,925 8,660,341 
Sy SE exc ncecear 2,737,368 3,001,860 
BE? ge cdueawes 141,523,856 116,707,840 
Operating expenses .. 112,158,970 86,868,929 
Net operating revenue 29,364,886 29,838,911 
Additional figures covering operating 


expenses and revenues for Aug. 1944, fol- 
low: 


Amount 

Aug. 1944 Aug. 1943 

Revenue miles flown.. 13,773,346 9,444,724 
Operating Revenues— 

Passenger .........-; 11,641,825 8,142,897 

Dn? cote tudenenh cee 3,122,103 2,130,987 

Express & Freight .. 786,590 789,988 

i eee eereee 228,493 246,055 

Total . 15,799,011 11,309,927 

Operating expenses .. 10,853,037 8,027,718 

Net operating revenue 4,925,974 3,282,209 


Surface Carrier Applicants 
Subjected to Special Legal 
Restrictions, Says Professor 


Applications by railroads, steamship 
companies, and motor carriers for per- 
mission to engage in air transportation 
should be considered on their merits and 
not subjected to special legal restrictions 
not imposed on applications by other con- 
cerns, according to William L. Grossman, 
asisstant professor of transportation in 
New York University’s school of com- 
merce, accounts and finance. Grossman 
has released a 97-page study on the sub- 
ject, entitled “Surface Carrier Participa- 
tion in Air Transportation.” 

Grossman held that although the Civil 
Aeronautics Act “does not forbid a sur- 
face carrier to engage in air transporta- 
tion, its provisions as interpreted place far 
greater obstacles in the way of a surface 
carrier applicant (or an applicant affili- 
ated with a surface carrier) than they 
place in the way of an independent appli- 
cant.” He concluded that surface car- 
rier proposals vary widely as to their de- 
Sirability, and recommended that Congress 
repeal the special restrictions upon the 
approval of such proposals so that the 
CAB may be free to grant any surface 
carrier application which it finds to be 
in the public interest. 
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At EAL Inaugural— When Eastern 


Air Lines inau- 
gurated service over its new Boston-New 
York route extension recently, Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker (left), EAL president, helped 
load air express into the first plane. At right 
is James P. Downey, Railway Express Agency 

official. 


U. S. Airlines Have 
$135,000,000 Worth 
Of Planes On Order 


Domestic and international air transport 
lines of the United States have on order 
with two of the larger aircraft companies 
approximately $135,000,000 worth of trans- 


port planes, including Douglas DC-4, 
DC-6, and DC-7 and Curtis Wright 
CW20-E types. Contracts have been 


signed over a period of 30 days with the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. and the Curtiss 
Wright Corp. 

Companies which have placed these 
orders in anticipation of postwar expan- 
sion include the following, with a break- 
down of their contracts and the amounts 
of money involved: United Air Lines—15 
DC-4’s at $6,150,000, 35 DC-6’s at $18,- 
375,000; Pan American Airways—26 DC- 
7’s at approximately $40,000,000; American 
Airlines—25 DC-4’s at $10,250,000 and 30 
DC-6’s at $15,750,000; Eastern Air Lines— 
undisclosed number of DC-4’s and CW20- 
E’s at approximately $25,000,000; Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines—25 DC-4’s at 
$10,250,000; National Airlines—an undis- 
closed number of CW20-E’s at approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 and $3,500,000 worth of 
DC-4’s. Panagra has ordered three DC- 
6’s at a cost of $1,575,000. 

The approximate cost of these transport 
types, fully eauipped, are: DC-4, $410,000; 
DC-6, $525,000; DC-7, $1,500,000, and 
CW20-E, $290,000. Unit costs will vary 
somewhat on customer demand for cer- 
tain types of equipment. 

Northwest Airlines has announced it is 
studying the DC-4, DC-6, and Constella- 
tion types for postwar use. 


*Air Marker Night” Held 
Thirty-five airports were represented 
among the 206 persons attending “Air 
Marker Night,” sponsored by the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Aero Club last month. Blanche 
Noyes of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration was the main speaker. 


Six Applications 
Dismissed in CAB 
New England Case 


The CAB’s New England case (Docket 
399 et al), scheduled for hearing in 
Boston Dec. 4, has been trimmed down to 
17 applicants with the dismissal of six 
applications. Eight interveners are listed 
in the proceeding in addition to public 
counsel. 

Examiner Barron Fredericks said that 
city witnesses would be heard before the 
applicants, and cautioned that “parties 
should refrain from actively promoting 
appearances of this type because any 
considerable number of them would tend 
to prolong the hearing beyond reasonable 
limits.” 

Applications dismissed by the CAB 
were White Circle Lines (Dockets 1093, 
1557), The Blue Line (Dockets 1140, 
1555), Trailways of New England (Dock- 
ets 1235, 1556), Interstate Busses Corp. 
(Dockets 1252, 1550), B&W Lines, Inc. 
(Dockets 1471, 1474), and New England 
Airways, Inc. (1629). 

Applicants will be heard in this order: 
Page Airways, Colonial Airlines, North- 
east Airlines, Skyway Corp., Air Trans- 
portation Co., Fitchburg & Leominster 
Airways, Putnamax Airlines, All Amer- 
ican Aviation, Max Dach, Hylan Flying 
Service, Norseman Air Transport, Clay- 
ton L. Palmer, Walters Air Lines, Eastern 
Air Lines, Springfield Feeder Lines, E. W. 
Wiggins Airways, and F. S. Willey Co. 
Cross examination will be in the same 
order. 

Interveners are American Airlines, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, New 
England Airlines; New Hampshire Aero- 
nautics Commission, State of Rhode Is- 
land, Department of Justice, Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, and United 
Air Lines. 


Excess Transport Aircraft 
Should be Made Available 
To Airlines, Says Committee 


The Interdepartmental Committee has 
recommended to the Army that excess 
transport planes be declared surplus as 
rapidly as possible so that they may be 
made available to the airlines to meet the 
heavy demands for additional air trans- 
port service. 

The Committee, it is understood, does 
not feel that a new Presidential directive 
is necessary to increase the domestic air- 
line fleet beyond the quota of 300 if the 
Army will cooperate by declaring excess 
planes surplus as fast as they can be 
spared from military operations. The 
Army, on the other hand, is still think- 
ing in terms of the need for a new direc- 
tive which would establish a new quota 
beyond the 300 limit provided for in the 
President’s second executive order on 
this subjeet. 

Airlines today are operating with ap- 
proximately 350 planes. The other 50 
planes to be returned under the terms 
of the President’s second directive are 
either in process of conversion to peace- 
time operations or are on their way to 
airline companies from war service areas. 
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Public Counsel Favors 
Letting T. E. Braniff 
Buy Aerovias Braniff 


Louis Goodkind, public counsel, has 
held in a preliminary brief filed in the 
Braniff-Aerovias Braniff acquisition case 
(Docket 1360 et al.) that the CAB should 
deny without prejudic the proposed ac- 
quisition of Aerovias by Braniff Airways, 
but that the acquisition of the airline by 
T. E. Braniff should be approved. 

Goodkind recommended that Mr. Bra- 
niff’s acquisition should be controlled by 
a proviso that the CAB approve all con- 
tracts and agreements between Aerovias 
and Braniff Airways. The brief held that 
the acquisition by Braniff Airways would 
provide too great a load on the domestic 
operator’s condition, but held also that the 
airline’s application for acquisition could 
be renewed at a later time. 

In its brief, Pan American Airways 
asserted that “from every angle the pro- 
posed acquisition is contrary to the public 
interest and unsound.” Pan Am held that 
the acquisition might “result in damage to 
the financial condition of the acquiring 
carrier and to the entire industry,” and 
expressed concern over the diversionary 
effect the acquisition would have on Com- 
pania Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A. 


J. C. Curtis of United 
Heads National Safety 
Council’s Air Section 


Jack C. Curtis, safety director of United 
Air Lines, has been named general chair- 
man, and Maj. R. W. Schroeder honorary 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Air Transport Section of the National 
Safety Council. R. G. Bloomer of TWA 
will serve as vice chairman, and Walter 
T. Johnson of American Airlines as sec- 
retary. F. J. Hoyt of American will 
serve as editor, and O. F. Wells, chief 
safety engineer of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, as associate editor of the ATS news 
letter. 

Other air transport section committees 
and their memberships follow: 

Engineering—G. F. Tyler, Pan American, 
chairman; Peter Marconi, American; 
George H. Peitsch, Northwest; and An- 
drew J. Pyros, United. All are safety 
engineers with the respective airlines. 

Health—Dr. L. G. Lederer, medical 
director of PCA, chairman; Dr. H. K. 
Edwards, Eastern; Dr. R. B. Miller, medi- 
cal director of TWA; Lt. Col. R. D. Mudd, 
post surgeon, San Antonio Air Service 
Command; Dr. F. H. Shillito, medical di- 
rector, Atlantic Div., Pan American; and 
Col. A. D. Tuttle, medical director, United. 

Activities and program—Jerome Lederer, 
chief engineer, Aero Insurance Under- 
writers, chairman; R. O. Jacobson, staff 
engineer, Pan American. 

Statistics—Walter T. Johnson, safety 
director, American, chairman; S. J. Miller, 
PCA. 

Rescue—Edward H. Lee, Eastern, chair- 
man; Fred H. Grieme, of CAA, and Dr. 
Lederer, PCA. 

William S. Rhodes, chief safety engi- 
neer of Douglas Aircraft Co., was named 
general chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Safety Council’s 
aircraft manufacturing section, with Jas- 





per B. Johnson, safety engineer of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., serving as vice chairman 
in charge of the program. A. A. Hen- 
drix, personnel director of Eastern, was 
named secretary and news letter editor. 


Other manufacturing committees and 
their chairmen are: Engineering—A. N. 
Chapman, safety director, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Corp. Membership—E. H. 
Burhorst, safety director, Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. Publicity—C. G. Bender, manager, 


industrial health and safety, Bell Air- 
craft Corp. Statistics—Vincent Anderson, 
chief supervisor, Boeing Aircraft Co. 
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Cargo Wings of Yesterday— 'werty- five ‘a Nov. 


express 
Agency's predecessor, left ‘Mitchel Field, Long Island, for Chicago (see lower photo). 
trip ended in a forced landing at Mt. Jewett, Pa. 


cargo at St. ‘Louis, Indianapolis, Columbus, and Pittsburgh enroute (top photo). 
York-Chicago plane was a four-motored Handley-Page, 


Prehearing Conference 
Called Involving 25 
Southeast Applicants 


A prehearing conference involving some 
25 applicants seeking new routes in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee has been 
called for Jan: 22 in Room 5417, Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C., with a view 
toward their consolidation for purposes of 
hearing, C. Edward Leasure, chief exam- 
iner of the CAB, announces. 


14, the first full-scale 
sponsored by Railway Express 
The 
an all-freight plane 
operated \by Transcontinental and Western Air left Kansas ‘City for New York, picking up 


On July 20, 1931, 


The New 
originally built to bomb Berlin. 


It was piloted ‘by the late Admiral Mark Kerr, British Navy, and Major Brackley, Royal Flying 


Corps, and carried a crew of four mechanics and two passengers. 
Cargo pictured is only thei St. Louis portion of the 


a Fokker F-14, was taken at St. Louis. 


load. W. H. Hottel, at present an executive assistant of the Glenn L. Martin Co., 


Photo of the TWA plane, 


was in 


charge of the St. Louis TWA office at the time. 
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ENGINEERING FEATURES 


NON-WELDED SADDLE 


<"N"H"0 





GREATER FLEXIBILITY 


CORROSION RESISTANT 








GREATER BAND STRENGTH 





LIGHTER WEIGHT 


rtew-Seal 


STAINLESS STEEL WORM DRIVE 


HOSE CLAMPS 


eal” STAINLESS STEEL Hose Clamps are indicated 
above. The new mechanically interlocked saddle removes 
any doubts as to uniformity of welds at this vital point. 
Corrosion resistance is inherent with ALL-STAINLESS- 
STEEL parts. Stainless has greater tensile strength than 
carbon steel, producing greater band strength even though 
the band is thinner. The lighter, stronger stainless steel 
band has greater flexibility and the whole clamp is lighter 
in weight throughout with a gain, rather than loss, in 
durability and holding power. In addition, you get all 
the basic “Aero-Seal” features — smooth and powerful 


Fr. outstanding constructional features of “Aero- 


worm gear drive, compact housing, no loose parts, open- 
able band, vibration-proof holding, wide range, long take- 
up, uniform pressure, no distortion of thin-wall tubing, 
and ability to hold high pressures without leakage. Re- 
member — we originated the “Aero-Seal” design and 
offer you the further advantage of longest experience in 
the manufacture of this new and better type of hose clamp. 


AIRCRAFT STANDARD PARTS CO. 


1721 NINETEENTH AVE, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR ... 


@ SALES PROGRAM 
@® TERRITORIES 


@® DISTRIBUTOR 
PROGRAM 


@® SURVEYS AND 
MARKET ANALYSIS 


We can assist you—our staff has 
been close to these phases of Avia- 
tion for 20 years. We would like to 
talk to you at the St. Louis Con- 
vention .. . Floyd O. Johnson and 
V..C. Rasmussen. 











OARS AND 
PUMPS 





i. 

- This mock-up duplicates 
Brake Tester: th. hydraulic brake 
mechanism of light aircraft. The device 
was designed for testing PESCO vacuum 
brake intensifiers for the power application 
of hydraulic brakes on light aircraft. It 
is used in the experimental laboratory of 
PESCO Products Co., Cleveland, division 

of Borg-Warner. 


Mail-Pound Miles Flown 
By 18 Domestic Airlines 
Increases 50% in August 


Mail pound miles flown by the 18 do- 
mestic airlines in August increased 50.48% 


and express pound miles _ increased 
22.03% over the corresponding month in 
1943, the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 


ported last fortnight. 

Revenue miles increased 45.83%, and 
revenue passenger miles increased 45.57% 
compared with August a year ago, the 
CAB reported. 


The airlines flew 99.28% of thei: 
scheduled mileage in August. Of the 
19.37 average available seats per mile, 


about 92.47% were occupied by revenue 
passengers, as compared with 18.71 aver- 
age available seats of which 91.64% were 
occupied by revenue passengers for the 
same month last year. 

The average airplane load on the com- 
mercial airlines during August was 17.91 
passengers, 701 pounds of mail, and 248 
pounds of express, as compared with 17.14 
passengers, 680 pounds of mail, and 296 
pounds of express a year ago. 

The major figures for August and for 
the twelve months ending with August 
were: 


Aug. 1944 


Revenue Miles Flown 13,773,346 


Revenue Passenger 

ge ee? Seer 227,986,589 
Mail Pound Miles .. 9,648,438,810 
Express Pound Miles .. 3,410,003,894 
Revenue passenger load 

factor (per cent of 

seats occupied) ..... 92.47 








PAA Sets 30 Million Lbs. 
As Annual Postwar Express 


Goal Between the Americas 

Thirty million pounds of air expres 
will be carried annually by Pan Americar 
Airways between the United States and 
Latin American after the war, PAA esti- 
mates. In the pre-war year of 1941, the 
airline carried 1,700,000 pounds. 

Contrasted with the present average 
tariff of 80 cents per ton mile for cargo 
the new rates will average 25 cents per 
ton mile, while classified cargo destined 
to more distant commercial centers would 
be carried for rates as low as 10 cents 
per ton mile. 

The following schedule is typical of the 
rates which PAA expects will appear in 
the final tariff, rates being per pound by 
weight of measurement and applying 
from airport to airport: 


Rates in cents 


per Ib. 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
Between Class Class Class 
LOS ANGELES and 
Mexico, D. F 26 17 11 
Balboa sea 41 28 19 
Rio de Janeiro 65 49 33 
Buenos Aires 69 52 35 
NEW ORLEANS and 
Mexico, D. F 17 11 7 
Balboa 27 18 12 
Rio de Janeiro 51 38 26 
Buenos Ajres 55 41 28 
MIAMI and 
Balboa 20 13 9 
Rio de Janeiro 49 36 2 
Buenos Aires 50 37 25 
NEW YORK and 
San Juan 26 17 11 
Caracas 32 22 14 
Rio de Janeiro 50 38 25 
Buenos Ajres 55 41 28 
BALBOA and 
Guatemala . 17 11 7 
Rio de Janeiro 43 30 20 
Buenos. Aires 46 33 22 
. | . ‘ ’ . 
Exclusive Cargo Flights 


Solving Problem of Heavy 
Airmail, Express Traffic 


The problem of expanding airmail and 
express traffic has been solved by ex- 
clusive cargo flights carrying as much 
as 3% tons—equal to about 260,000 letters, 
John J. Hart, manager of postal service 
for United Air Lines, told the recent na- 
tional business conference of the Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers of the United 
States, 

Hart estimated that United would 
carry aproximately 30 billion pound miles 
of mail this year—or almost as much as 
the 31,729,000,000 pound miles carried by 
all airlines in 1941. United employs DC-3 
transports, stripped of passenger fittings, 


for the mail and express runs. 
12 Months 12 Months 
Aug. 1943 ending Aug. ending Aug. 
31, 1944 31, 1943 
9,444,724 125,426,288 99,602,300 
156,614,597 11,967,141,168 1,495,794,130 
6,411,824,240 90,710,434,455 62,059,342,630 
794,353,062 32,615,454,334 29,769,680,460 
91.64 89.78 85.04 
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; PENNIES PROTECT MILLIONS 


Protek-Plugs -- the Modern Moisture Removal Method 





y 
fic It began with aircraft engines. Once, it took many hours to remove the grease 
wr that was necessary to protect the cylinders of engines in transit. 
ex- Today, Protek-Plugs are removed from the spark plug openings, the spark 
a plugs are installed, and in minutes, the engine is ready for service. 
vice Protek-Plugs are hollow, transparent plastic containers, filled with Silica-gel. 
Na. a material practically chemically inert, with a tremendous capacity for water. 
ited They remove corrosion-producing moisture from the' cylinder walls by absorp 
uld tion. When the Silica-gel approaches saturation, the plugs signal “Danger” as 
iles their color changes gradually from bright blue through violet to pink. The 
tao spent plug is then replaced with a fresh Protek-Plug. 
C-3 Protek-Plugs are at work today by tens of thousands, not only in aircraft 
18S, engines, but in delicate mechanisms of all kinds. There is ample proof of their 
value from every battle front. Costing pennies, they guard vital war equipment 
worth millions. CARBURETORS 
Tomorrow, this war-born product will protect more than the engines of air- FUEL PUMP 
— craft in transit and in storage. It will find dozens of other jobs guarding the s 
commerce of peace from moisture damage. Write for our illustrated booklet on PROTEK-PLUGS 
a Protek-Plugs. 
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Sen. Reynolds Offers Bill 
Recognizing CAP Fliers As 
War Veterans; 100 Killed 


Sen. Robert R. Reynolds, chairman of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
has introduced a bill (S. 2193) to pro- 
vide for recognition of active-duty mem- 
bers of the Civil Air Patrol as veterans 
of World War II. The bill was read 
twice and referred to the committee on 
Finance. 

Reynolds told the Senate that while 
CAP members originally offered their 
services as civilian volunteers, they were 
commanded by the U. S. Army and the 
War department to bear arms against 
the common enemy. He said that when 
the submarine menace was at its height 
along the Atlantic coast and this country 
did not have the means to cope with 
it, CAP members were ordered to hunt 
down the submarine packs with 100 and 
250 pound demolition bombs and depth 
charges. He stated that one CAP base 
alone had made 17 attacks on submarines, 
most of them without military or naval 
assistance. 

“Should officialdom insist that these 
soldiers were civilians, then these men 
were betrayed because they expected and 
were assured that they would be treated 
as soldiers in event of capture by the 
enemy,” Reynolds said. “Only by the 
grace of God they escaped capture as 90 
of their planes went down at sea and the 
survivors, when there were survivors, 
were adrift except for the company of 
their sister ship circling overhead.” 

Reynolds said CAP men flew 24,000,000 
miles, that approximately 100 fliers lost 
their lives, and many more were injured, 
some permanently. His bill, if passed, 
would give CAP members the same bene- 
fits as are accorded by legislation to the 
members of the Armed forces. 


Pacific Case in 4 Sections 


Examiner Ross Newmann in a letter to 
all applicants in the CAB’s Pacific case 
(Docket 547 et al.) has announced that 
the hearing will be divided into four sec- 
tions for purposes of expedition, with ap- 
plicants proposing service between the 

. S. and Alaska being heard first, and 
followed by those proposing service to the 
North Pacific, Central Pacific, and Aus- 
tralia. Date for exchange of exhibits has 
been set for Jan. 12, and the exchange of 
—— exhibits on Jan. 26. Hearing date 
is Feb. 1. 


PAA Plane Carries 64 


Pan American Airways claims to have 
already fulfilled promises of 50-passenger 
transatlantic postwar planes. This new 
high was reached Nov. 4, when a Pan 
American Clipper flying the winter route 
from the British Isles to New York car- 
ried 52 passengers and a crew of 12 on 
an 1,870-mile flight across the South At- 
lantic from near Monrovia in Liberia to 
Natal, Brazil. The flight exceeded by one 
the former world’s record passenger load 
established last July by Pan American. 
In addition to the 52 passengers, the rec- 
ord breaking flight carried 1,800 pounds 
of air freight. 


Kentucky Commission Takes 
Testimony in Bluegrass Case 


Testimony on the eligibility of the 
Bluegrass Airlines, Louisville, Ky., to re- 
ceive a state operating certificate under 
the Grandfather clause of the State Aero- 
nautical Act, which became effective last 
June 13, was taken last fortnight by the 
Kentucky Aeronautics Commission. 

Air and rail transportation interests 
were represented at the hearing as in- 
terveners and practically all of them op- 
posed the granting of an intrastate cer- 
tificate to Bluegrass. The interveners 
were: American Airlines, Delta Air Corp., 
Eastern Air Lines, Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, Blue Ribbon Air Lines, Grey- 
hound Skyways, Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, and 
the L. & N. Railroad. 

The Bluegrass company has been op- 
erating over approximately 1,200 miles of 
lines, from Paducah to Louisville, via 
Madisonville and Owensboro and from 
Bowling Green to Ashland, via Louisville 
and Lexington. John Ewing Stuart, Rus- 
sellville, his father, M. W. Stuart and his 
brother, B. F. Stuart, are the incorpora- 
tors of the company. The company, ac- 
cording to testimony of John Ewing 
Stuart, was organized in March and op- 
erations were started prior to June 13. 

Major airlines asked that the hearings 
on the application be postponed until 
after the war or a suitable time when 
all applicants could be heard at the same 
hearing. 


Airfreight Called ‘New Tool’ 


In American Airlines Booklet 


American Airlines has published an 
attractive book announcing inauguration 
of its system-wide Airfreight service. The 
book describes the service as a “new 
tool” to be used by shippers and re- 
ceivers, buyers and sellers, makers and 
consumers, merchandizing men, and re- 
tailers and manufacturers. 

“No matter how Airfreight fits in with 
your merchandising, it always adds a 
plus-value to your product,” the booklet 
states, also pointing out that with the 
service “large inventories and excessive 
warehousing are no longer necessary, for 
re-orders can come in as quickly as 
needed.” 


A part of the Airfreight service in- 
corporates pickup and delivery by truck. 
It was inadvertedly stated in the Oct. 15 
issue of American Aviation that this 
pickup service would be extended to 
communities within a 1015-mile radius 
of Boston, for example. This should 
have read 10 to 15-mile radius. 


National Wants to Speed Up 


National Airlines has filed proposed new 
schedules with the CAB, calling for faster 
flying times between New York, Jackson- 
ville, New Orleans, Miami and Key West, 
and for direct service between New York 
and New Orleans and New York and 
Miami, with Jacksonville as the only in- 
termediate stop. The schedules propose 
flying time from New York to Jackson- 
ville of 4:50 hrs. New York to New Or- 
leans, 7:35 hrs.; New York to Miami, 
6:45 hrs.; and New York to Key West, 
7:55 hrs. 
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Static-Free VHF Ranges 
Developed by CAA; Panel 


In Cockpit Gives Bearing 


The CAA’s Technical Development Di- 
vision of the Federal Airways Service has 
developed static-free Very High Fre- 
quency radio ranges which will register 
the bearing of an airplane on an instru- 
ment panel in the cockpit. Final tests 
are now being made at the CAA experi- 
mental station in Indianapolis along with 
demonstrations to airline pilots and 
officials. 

The CAA said the new range will send 
course signals in all directions from the 
station, in comparison with the present 
low frequency range which sends out only 
four. The new range is equipped for 
voice and has the advantage over the old 
system of being practically static-free, 
thus eliminating unintelligible signals un- 
der certain conditions. 

The new VHF ranges will have a dis- 
tence range of 50 miles at 1000 feet, to 
100 miles at 10,000 feet. Results obtained 
in the development of the range have 
been so promising, the CAA said, that the 
Federal agency has desigaed the VHF 
ranges now being installed so that they 
can be converted to the new type easily 
and inexpensively. 

This type of air navigation facility 
makes it possible for the private pilot of 
a small airplane, with inexpensive, light- 
weight radio receiver to navigate by radio 
enywhere in the country without exten- 
sive training in its use. 

The commercial pilot in actual flight 
can select any desired compass course by 
setting a pointer on a 360 degree compass 
type dial. So long as he maintains the 
course, the vertical pointer on another 
dial—usually the standard cross-pointer 
instrument used for instrument landings— 
remains centered. Deviations are indi- 
cated to right and left up to 10 degrees 
maximum on the dial. 

Should the pilot get off course, despite 
continual instrument indication of his 
flight plan, he can determine immediately 
his bearing to any station within receiv- 
ing range by centering the vertical pointer 
and reading the bearing on the scale of 
degrees. He can also take bearings on 
two or more stations and pinpoint his 
position by cross-bearing methods. 


New Base for Southeastern 


Southeastern Air Service of Atlanta has 
announced arrangements for the opening 
of an operations base at the Atlanta mu- 
nicipal airport, utilizing the hangar and 
shops formerly used by Delta Air Lines 
for a modification center in carrying out 
Army and Navy contracts. Southeastern 
has acquired more than 22,000 square feet 
of hangar and shop space, which will be 
remodeled into maintenance, repair, and 
storage facilities. Sales, student instruc- 
tion, charter flights, and repair will form 
a large part of the Atlanta base activities. 
Southeastern has bases in operation at 
Athens, and Macon, Ga. 


"Port Improvements at Oakland 


Improvements totalling five million dol- 
lars, of which two million are for sur- 
facing and extension of the runway sys- 
tem, are underway at the Oakland, Calif. 
municipal airport. 
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WINGED FOR VICTORY by Fairchild 


= On wings built by Fairchild, the Navy’s tion combining to accomplish the “impossible”. 


big patrol bombers— Martin PBM-3 Three years ago there was a critical need for these 


Mariners—fly to war over the seven seas. big flying boats. Fairchild undertook the job of 
building the vital wing panels despite the fact that 
Fairchild had just launched a heavy production 


schedule, building famous Cornell primary trainers 


(hey’ve sent many a submarine to the bottom. 
They soar by the hundred over icy arctic waters; 
patrol the far reaches of the Pacific; carry bombs , a f 

: for the Army Air Forces, and manufacturing other 


and munitions, cargo and men to combat on distant Fairchild-des; 1 ai fe 
airchild-designed aircraft. 


naval fronts. ; 7 ; : . f ; 
In this day of industrial miracles, this Fairchild 


Behind their constantly increasing numbers is the accomplishment stands as another example of the 
story of industrial America at war—the story of job that can be done with cooperation, technical 
American vision, enterprise, initiative and coopera- knowledge and production skill. 


BUY VU. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Awa Fe] oe A ld Aircraly Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, 
Qsrei {} Hagerstown, Maryland....Burlington, North Carolina 
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Operator- Responsibilities Rule Air Future 


Personal Flying May Need Private Ownership Plus 
Service Features of Fly-ur-Self Setup 





By E. J. FoLey 











ee 4A VIATION IS NOT UNSAFE, but 

like the sea, it is terribly unforgiving 
of any carelessness or neglect.” Carefully 
read, this oft-quoted expression reveals 
the basic difference between the private 
aircraft and the auto-numerous, ap- 
parently minor operator-responsibilities 
which attain vital significance to safety 
in the unforgiving air. 

These columns have carried our 
thoughts on the common elements of the 
auto and personal 
aircraft markets. 
Others have told 
of a sky traveled 
by half a million 
private owner 
planes. The key 
to such a volume 
market is utility, 
a factor which 
hinges upon the 
carefully planned 
elimination of this 
difference. Auto 
popularity for the 
plane means 
driver simplicity for the flyer. Incidental 
yet important to the subject is the sim- 
plification of the pilot requirements to- 
ward which goal progress is being made. 





Foley 


Concerned About 'Complexities' 


Our concern at the moment is with the 
complexities of the aircraft itself and the 
minimization of operator-responsibility for 
these items. It was with this thought in 
mind that we recently made much of the 
need for a national service system for pri- 
vate planes to offer complete, positive au- 
thorized service and preoperation proce- 
dures. Such a setup, if it is feasible at low 
cost, together with a concerted program of 
manufacturer-simplification, holds promise 
of an auto market for the personal plane. 

What are some of the things that go to 
make up this difference? As an auto 
driver, you keep a good check on your 
gasoline quantity but you're in the city 
much of the time and if you run out— 
well, it’s just a block or two to the sta- 
tion. The walk will do you good or 
maybe you'll get a push. Put yourself 
in a plane under the same circumstances. 
The situation is different. Foreign mat- 
ter gets into your car’s gas or oil system. 
Your engine quits. Again you get to the 
garage and walk off mumbling. Maybe 
the tank cap was left off by accident or 
something equally trivial. Yet we don’t 
recommend that the same thing be per- 
mitted to happen in your plane. 

When you get your car washed they 
get off all that clay that stuck to the 
wheels last week during the drive down 
the dirt road after the two-day rain. It 
didn’t matter that you waited a week to 
get it off. What do you care if the neigh- 
bors stare. But in your racy retractable 
geared plane it’s a good idea to let the 
neighbor’s stares remind you that that 
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clay may gum up the gear or seal off the 
valve that’s vital to gear extension. You 
don’t want the neighbors staring at a belly 
landing. Nor do you want to spend a few 
hundred dollars because of a muddy 
landing. 

If your auto gasps a little on the hills 
you blame it on the gasoline and to 
yourself you say that maybe you should 
have somebody take a look at the engine 
inasmuch as its been a coupla years since 
you've had it looked it. But your plane 
gasping in the climb has a slightly more 
disturbing effect and that “coupla years” 
may not be fully consistent with the en- 
gine manufacturer’s recommendation or 
the overhaul limits of the regulatory 
agency. 

These are the sort of complexities which 
we have in mind. They are operator re- 
sponsibilities in any private vehicle but 
it is obvious that the introduction of air 
as our medium of travel gives them an 
importance of such magnitude as to make 
them literally determinants of the growth 
of private flying, in our opinion. 

We have spoken of airport accessibility 
as an element of private flying utility. 
Our thinking highlights the equal impor- 
tance of “safe flyability” once we get to 
the plane. The numerous preparatory 
checks that are essential to flight, private 
or commercial, with today’s development 
and knowledge of the art must not be 
discouragements to tomorrow’s expansion. 

The joint efforts of government and 
manufacturers in recognition of the need 
for simplification can and will make the 
private flying future an easier and hap- 
pier one. But it cannot be expected that 
their most ingenious efforts can erase all 
of the operator-responsibilities inherent in 
an air vehicle. 


Plane Must Be Useful 


On the other hand, if the private flyer 
is going to have to handle personally all 
these things, he’s apt to make a mental 
comparison of the plane and his car with 
the latter winning easily. We may be 
entirely wrong but it seems to us that 
mass private flying will become a reality 
when the average American, not the avia- 
tion bug, sees a usefulness to a plane of 
his own. 

A handful of automatic gadgets with 
the reliability of the present auto self- 
starter and the “all-set-to-fly-ability” of 
his plane at the curb at the field will 
bring Mr. America into the private flying 
fold. You may say we’re wrong and sug- 
gest we look at the results of public polls. 
Admitting that these figures are encour- 
aging, we want to inquire as to how 
many of those answering had an apprecia- 
tion of these responsibilities into which 
they were projecting themselves. Very 
few, we bet. 

This is not pessimism, but hopeful and 
constructive realism. 

As it stands today, there is more which 
must be done and more precisely done 





on a plane than on an auto. It is unlikely 
that the owner will be qualified or desir- 
ous of doing more on his plane than on 
his car, and, further, those who will be in 
a position to purchase and operate planes 
of their own may be those who are least 
likely to do their own work. The urge of 
the individual to fly may be smothered 
between the preflight and _post-flight 
mumbo-jumbo and the time it consumes. 

Delivered “on the line” with everything 
OK’d and just a button to push and be 
off, that is the auto-like readiness that 
will appeal to the mass private flying 
market. 

Personal Mechanic? 


One way of attaining this condition is 
through the personal mechanic, but this 
brackets your market to about that of the 
chauffeur-driven car and that’s no good. 
The obvious alternate is the large scale 
service operations which might naturally 
encompass the rental of the T-hangars 
In effect, this would permit private own- 
ership of the aircraft yet, at the same 
time, reducing all other services to the 
fly-ur-self type of setup. 

It would not be novel. Schools and 
fixed base operators provided hangaring 
and all such services in past years. How- 
ever, it would seem that efficiency and 
“mass productive” economies must be at- 
tained if the necessary subcontracting of 
these functions is going to appeal to the 
private flyer. We hold no brief for a 
nationwide manufacturer—sponsored or 
authorized network of service stations, 
specializing in the field; yet we cannot be 
sure that the fixed base operators (many 
of whom are a little too enthusiastic in 
their desire to be jacks of all trades) 
will be able to handle this job in the 
fashion best suited to assure the fullest 
development of private flying. 

The fly-ur-self system on a nationwide 
basis made up of many fixed base opera- 
tors allied through a parent organization 
may actually be the course along which 
our private flying will develop. Many 
advantages to both parties are apparent 
in such a setup. 

As an amateur, we’ve done quite a bit 
of talking. The private flyer of yester- 
day and tomorrow and the fixed base 
operator are surely full of ideas. We'd 
like to hear from them. What do you 
think of our evalution of the picture? 
What is yours? 


NACA Asks Appropriations 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics was among execu‘ive depart- 
ments and agencies asking Congress for 
deficiency appropriations totzling more 
then $425.000.000 for the current fiscal 
year. NACA asked for $7,401,000, includ- 
ing $835,000 for experiment?] work at 
Langley Field, Va., and $3,910,000 for 
already authorized construction and equip- 
me in a research laboratory at Cleve- 
land, 
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Roaring away into the darkness ‘of the skies, tracking down with unerring 
accuracy the enemy intruder who dares to challenge our air-supremacy, ** Cat's 
Eyes "’ finds his victim and, bringing into action the armoury of his aircraft, 
either forces the vain-glorious intruder to turn tail or crash to earth a 


shattered, burning wreck 

































On the aircraft in which * Cat's Eyes ”’ 
of the R.A.F. and his co-mates.of the 
Dominion and American Air Forces carry 


out their job of work, Vokes Air and Oil 


A TM) 


Filters are fitted and have stood up to the 
severest test under the most gruelling 
conditions in all battle areas There 


VORKES ARROVER FILTER ELEMENT 
are many types in use. Vokes Air and Oil 





Filters for Aero Engines; Vokes Oil Filters 
for Main Circuit Filtration; Vokes Oil 
Filters for Gun Turrets also for Hydraulic 


Retractable Undercarriages In aircraft = 


factories Vokes Filters provide essential — ae 
service for Test’ Bed Equipment. Vokes — 
also manufacture Exhaust Silencers, 
Flame-Traps and Air Straighteners for 


Carburettors. 





Vokes are pioneers in the science of 
filtration. Today Vokes Air Oil and Fuel Filters are approved and 
adopted by British and Dominion Governments and are fitted for Aircraft 
of the U.S.A. You ask ** Why?" Simply because every Vokes Filter does its 
job thoroughly, filtering all the air and all the oil all the time. The matter 
of installation of these filters has a fundamental effect on their per- 
formance and we design and make the special housing and ducting 


to give utmost efficiency. Consult Vokes on all your VOKES FILTRATION & SILENCING 


CO. INCORPORATED, !0!, PARK 
AVENUE. NEW YORK & VOKES 
(CANADA) LTD,, 1123, BAY STREET 

TORONTO, CANADA 
VOKES FLAME TRAP SILENCER FOR AIRCRAFT 


filtration problems. They make every type of filter for 
all classes of industry. 


VOKES LIMITED: LONDON: S.W. 


DESIGNERS, PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF AIR, O!L AND FUEL FILTERS AND SILENCERS CONTRACTORS TO 
BRITISH AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 











Actuating Unit 


An electric oil cooler door actuating unit, 
specially built to meet exacting installation 
conditions and to closest weight limits for 
aircraft use, has been announced by Elec- 
trical Engineering and Mfg. Corp., Los Ange- 
les. The electric actuator was designed in 
this instance to fit an existing airframe sec- 
tion where minor structural changes only 
were permitted. An eighth horsepower 
thermally-protected motor equipped with 
magnetic clutch and brake forms the heart 
of this compact and completely self-con- 
tained motor driven gear reduction unit. 
Compound planetary reduction of 450 to 1 
is provided, with an aditional worm and 
sector reduction of 30 to 1, giving a total 
reduction of 15,000 to 1. Maximum torque 
on the drive shaft is 6,000-inch pounds. For 
use in a 28-volt system. Speed increasers. 


splash-proof inverters, D. C. submersible pump 
motors, 


hand driven alternators, hub motors, 





actuators for opening and closing cowl] flaps. 
driving gun turrets, actuating wing flaps and 
dive brakes and retracting and lowering land- 
ing gear are just a few of the uses for which 
these specially-engineered electrical drives are 
suited. 





New Reynolds Alloy 


A new aluminum alloy developed by Rey- 
nolds Metals Company and said to be as 
strong as structural steel and only one-third 
as heavy is being used in the top center wing 
skins of the B-29 Super-fortress according to 
a company announcement. The new alloy, 
which Reynolds claims has a greater com- 
pression strength than other aluminum alloys, 
is being considered for use in other parts of 
the bombers. 





Shock Ring Jimmy 


A simple means of installing shock rings on 
Piper Cubs and Taylorcraft is now being pro- 
duced by LaPointe Engineering Company, 
Unionville, Conn. Called the LaPointe Shock 
Ring J'mmy, the device is a curved steel bar 
with a swivel head which snugly fits the end 
of retaining arm on the shock strut. One end 
of the bar is slipped through the shock ring, 
the head on the other end is fitted to the re- 
taining arm, and then the end of the bar 





The shock 


drawn up and over the shock strut. 
ring slides down the handle, over the head, 


and into place. Smooth construction of the 
bar, and clever design of the head, prevent 
cutting, fraying or twisting, a common failing 
of other installation methods. 
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Equipment News 


Aircraft Control W heels 


Control wheels for aircraft now are being 
made of Tenite plastic molded over an alum- 





inum casting. Tenite, in a formula of cel- 
lulose acetate butyrate, is manufactured by 
the Tennessee Eastman Corp., and the mold- 
is done by American Hard Rubber Co 


ing 
This exceptionally lightweight wheel is tough, 
resilient, and _ shatterproof. The aluminum 
casting imparts the rigidity of metal. The 
wheels are molded at high speed, requiring 
no finishing operations. 
Gap Style Press 
All steel construction thruout and simple 


hydraulic control is the outstanding feature 
of the new motorized 10 and 20 ton presses 
manufactured by REIMULLER BROTHERS 





CO., 9400 Belmont Avenue, Franklin Park, Il 
The Hy-Speed motorized press was created be- 
cause of the demand for a popularly priced 
unit that could be used for production line 
work of marking, forming, notching, pressing, 
broaching, assembling. and other operauons. 
The presses are made in two models of 10 
and 20 ton with 10% extra tonnage available. 
A hand lever hydraulic valve controls the 
ram movement thru feed, hold or return posi- 
tion. Other features are: hollow large area 
ram for holding punches and other fixtures, 
lapped ram, packless design, twin pressure 
gauges showing pressure and tons. Stroke of 
ram is 12”. 
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Propeller Test Stand 


Airplane Manufacturing and Supply Corp, 
Glendale 3, Calif., announces the AMSCO 
Hydromatic Propeller Test Stand for testing 
all types of Hamilton Standard Hydromatic 


Propellers for feathering, internal and ex. 
ternal leakage, and checking of distributor 
valves. Features are a hydraui‘c system 


with capacity and pressure supplied by a4 
heavy duty 5 GPM hydraulic pump driven 
by a 2 hp motor, with pressure control as- 
sured by use Of a heavy duty relief valve: 
an efficient filter system, which protects the 





pump and propeller being tested by means 
of a vacuum gauge, which instantly indicates 
restrictions or fouling of lines; an electric 
system with a pump motor of 2 hp, 1,20 
rpm, controled by a contactor with thermal 
overload protection. 


Twin Milling Device 


Two slots are now being milled in less time 
than it formerly took for one, through 4 
simple device evolved by “on the job engi- 
neers’ from the Work Simplification Program 
at The Glenn L. Martin Co. Under the old 
method of milling two slots in an angle brace 
it was necessary to line up the milling ma- 
chine table individually for the cutting of each 
slot. Then a holding plate was welded to an 





could be 
This per- 
mitted both slots to be milled at one time— 


adjustable drill head so that it 
mounted on the milling machine. 

produced a 62 per cent saving in time re 
quired for the operation. 
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Boeing 377 (Postwar B-29) 
May Operate At Ic-a-Mile 





MILITARY prototype of the new 

Boeing 377 double-deck transport, 
evolved from the B-29 Superfortress, is 
undergoing tests. The plane is the first 
of the postwar supertransports to be com- 
pleted by any aircraft company, and all 
present models will be for military serv- 
ice. 

The 377 will carry 72 to 100 passengers 
with “extreme range and high speeds,” 
and, according to C. L. Egtevdt, chairman 
of Boeing, the aircraft will have a direct 
operating cost of lc a passenger mile. It 
will have an operating cruising speed of 
340 mph. 

Powered with four engines of 3,500 hp. 
each at takeoff (2,800 rated hp.), the 377 
will have a top speed of 400 mph. and 
an operating cruising speed of 340 mph. 
Operating range is 3,500 miles with abun- 
dant fuel reserves, permitting economical 
non-stop operations from New York to 
London. 

Egtvedt said the 377’s record perform- 
ance, together with low operating cost, is 
accomplished by utilizing the Boeing “117” 
low drag wing, and other aerodynamic 
advancements which have been proven in 
the B-29. The direct operating cost of 1c 
per passenger mile will apply to ranges as 
great as from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific coast non-stop. This is substan- 
tially below the operating costs of any 
transport now in service and less than 
that announced for any other projected 





Figure '8' Design. 


Like the B-29 and Boeing Stratoliner, 
the 377 has a pressurized cabin, permit- 





Specifications of 377 

Wing spread, 141’ 3”; length, 110’ 
4”; height, 33’ 3”. Weight: empty, 
70,000 lbs., gross, 130,000 lbs., land- 
ing, 105,000 lbs. Power: four en- 
gines at 3.500 hp. each at takeoff 
Maximum Speed: 400 mph. Cruising 
Speed: 340 mph. Operating Range: 
3,500 miles. Operating Ceiling: 30,- 
000 ft. Capacity, special day version, 
100 pessengers; luxury sleeper, 72 
day passengers, 36 berths, plus 14 
lounge seats; cargo capacity, pas- 
senger version, 750 cu. ft.; all-cargo 
version, 3.000 cu. ft. usable space, 
total 35,000 Ibs. Propellers, 4-blade, 
16’ 7” in diameter. Landing Gear, 
tricycle with dual wheels through- 


out. Wing, Boeing “117” (same as 
B-29). Tail Surfaces (same as 
B-29). Fuselage, maximum cross- 


section: height, 15’ 914”, width, 11’; 
main passenger cabin, length 60’. 
Cabin, completely supercharged ex- 
cept for tail storage area. Furnish- 
ings: upholstered seats for day pas- 
sengers, roomy berths for night 
sleepers. Crew, transcontinental: 
three members in operating crew, 
two in steward’s department; trans- 
ocean: four members in operating 
crew, three in steward’s department. 
Direct Operating Cost, passenger 
version, le per passenger mile; all 
cargo version, 5c per ton-mile. 











the cabin ecuivalent to 8,000 feet. While 
a direct outgrowth of the B-29, having 
identical wings, tail surfaces and landing 
gear, the volume of the 377 is more than 
twice that of the Superfortress and the 
fuselage is 12 feet longer. Gross weight 
is 130,000 lbs., wing span 141 ft., 3 in., and 
length 110 ft., 4 in. 

Double decks on the new airplane are 
achieved by building one fuselage on top 
of the other, the top section being longer 
and the two streamlining into each other 
The bottom section is the same diameter 
as the B-29, and the top section slightly 
larger with a width of more than 11 feet 
A cross-section of the plane thus resem- 
bles an inverted figure “8.” 

The two-deck arrangement, allowing 
three cabins, permits unusual flexibility 
in utilizing the plane to fit various opera- 
tional conditions. These combinations are 
possible: (a) a high speed, low fare day- 
plane transport carrying 100 passengers in 
three cabins; (b) a luxury sleeper with 

















landplane transport of the immediate’ ting operations at altitudes up to 30,000 
future. feet with atmospheric conditions inside 72 day seats or 36 berths on the upper 
MEN 5 
DRESSING WOMEN’S 
ROOMS Lo ltt CAI DRESSING ROOMS 
1 
- 

















FRONT GALLEY CIRCULAR = OBSERVATION REAR 
) CARGO _- “STAIRCASE LOUNGE CARGO 
Nw HOLD HOLD 


Cutaway Showing Details of Both Decks 
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PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
of this NORTHROP FIGHTER 
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There’s a lot of Tomorrow 







in the Northrop BLACK WIDOW 


Our pilots call this big night fighter an 
“honest airplane”— it has no bad habits. 

It climbs like a scared cat, is swift enough 
to hold its own with fast fighters . . . and it 
handles like a polo pony. 

The Black Widow can almost Aover in the 
air. In loops, spins, Immelmanns and tight 
fast turns, it has proven one of the most 
maneuverable planes fighting today. 

More, it lands slowly, takes off quickly 
reducing the hazards of small, blacked-out 
airstrips. 

Much of this handling ability is due to 
Northrop developed “retractable 
designed into the wings, the first on any plane 


\ 


ailerons” 


NO 


HAWTHORNE FORPNIA @« 


MEMBER AIR 


Even in a small fighter such performance 
T he 


however. is big as a medium 


would be an achievement in design. 
Black Widou 
bomber — with great range and load capac 
ity. It carries a 2 or 3 man crew protected by 
armor plate ... plus night-fighting equip 
ment... large fuel tanks . . . 20 millimeter 


cannons, .50 caliber guns and ammunition! 


The Northrop group, u itha long record of 
achievement in aeredynamic development 
ré gards the Black Widou 
P.61 night fighter as its outstanding contri 
{nd it believes that 


u ill 


and produc tion 


bution to the war effort. 
Blac k R idou 


prove valuable in peacetime aircraft to come 


many design features 


THR ie) p BLACK WIDOW P61 Night Fighter 


RAF WAR PR DUCTION COUNCIL INC 
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Interior—Showing Conversion to Sleepers 


deck; observation lounge seating 14 on 
lower deck, aft; and cargo and crew quar- 
ters on lower deck, forward; (c) an all- 





Beech Plans Production 
Of New-Type Dwellings 
In Addition to Planes 


Beech Aircraft Corp. announces plans 
for the mass production of “dwelling ma- 
chines”—a new type of housing which will 
utilize sircraft technology, aircraft mate- 
rials, sk‘lls. tocls and facilities of the 
plane-producine industry. Dymaxion 
Dwelling Machines, Inc., and the Inter- 
nations] Association of Machinists (AFL) 
are cooperating in the project. 

John P. Gaty, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Beech, said the Dymaxion 
dwelling mochine, designed by R. Buck- 
minister Fuller, represents a postwar 
product which could utilize the Beech 
plant, personnel and technology. The new 
type dwelling is expected to meet a 
“tremendous need for modern living fa- 
cilities” for both wartime and postwar use, 
he said. 

“There are no guarantees anywhere of 
postwer ‘obs, but our exploration of the 
housing field is one more way of helping 
to protect the incomes of employes. our 
stockholders. and the people of Wichita 
by inaucurating an industry that can con- 
tinue after the war,” Gaty said. 

“By ‘one more way’ we mean that this 
exploration of the possibilities of the 
dwelling machines is in addition to 
aggressive plens to build new and im- 
proved aircraft after the war. Beech- 
crafts have established an outstanding 
reputation during the war, and Beech- 
crafts of ecual quality will be available 
to the public 2s soon as war conditions 
permit them to be offered for commercial 


sale.” 
Nelson Frye Heads ATC 


Nelson B. Fry, assistant traffic manager 
of United Air Lines, was elected president 
of the Air Traffic Conference at its meet- 
ing in Washington Nov. 27. He will suc- 
ceed Charles E. Beard, vice president in 
charge of traffic of Braniff Airways. 
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cargo plane carrying 35,000 lbs. of cargo, 


with drive-up ramp and special internal 
cargo handling equipment. 








3-Way Drawings 





Gen. Hardin Put at Head 
Of Pacific Wing of ATC 


Brig. Gen. Thomas Hardin has been 
made commanding general of the Pacific 
Wing of the Air Transport Command with 
headquarters at Hamilton Fieid, San Fran- 
His executive officer will be Col. 
Richard Fell. 

General Hardin won high honors for his 
work as commanding general of the India- 
China Wing of the ATC, where for a year 
he supervised the flying of record cargoes 
over the “hump.” 


Wyoming Conference Dec. 16 

Wyoming will hold its first state-wide 
aviation conference at Caspar, Dec. 16, 
with members of the state legislature, 
city officials, chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives, state educators, and private 
and commercial air operators invited to 
attend, 
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CAA Approves Quantity 
Production of Plane 
Developed in Wyoming 


The CAA has approved quantity pro- 
duction of a new land-type monoplane. 
the Cell-A. developed by Svencer P. and 
Ivan L. Call of Afton, Wyo. The plane, a 
low-wing, strut-braced two-plece closed 
monoplane. has been developed for high 
eltitude fiving. It is powered with a 100 
hp Lycoming (0-235) engine and has been 
approved for a gross weight of 1,550 
pounds, 

Also approved by the CAA is a new 
14-cylinder Pratt & Whitney engine, and 
two light-plane propellers. The Pratt & 
Whitney engine is a twin Wasp 2SD-G 
(R-2000-7). 14 cyl. radial air-cooled; 
rating: 1,350 hp at 2.700 rpm an71 50 in,; 
hg. for take-off: 1,100 hp at 2550 rpm 
from sea level to 7,400 ft. altitude in low 
blower ration and 1,000 hp at 2550 rpm 
from 10,000 ft. to 12,400 f+. in high blower 
ration; dry weight, 1,570 Ibs.: grade 130 
fuel. (Type certificate No. 230.) 

Propellers approved were: Flottorp, 69, 
wood, 69 in. diameter, 30 in. to 56 in. 
pitch. 80 hp, 2,700 rpm (Type certificate 
No. 802); Flottorp, 72, wood, 72 in. diam- 
eter, 39 in. to 57 in. pitch. 75 hp., 2,650 
rpm. (Type certificate No. 802.) 


Nominations Made For Two 
Boards Expected to Deal 
With Postwar Air Problems 


Membersh'p of two _ governmental 
boards exnectel to deal with postwar 
aviation problems have been ennounced 
in Executive denartment nominations 
made to the U. S. Senate. 

Former Gov. Robert A. Purley of Con- 
necticut and Lieut. Col. Edward Heller 
of Cerlifornia were nominated for posi- 
tions on the three-man Surplus Property 
Board. Sen. Guy M. Gillette (D., Iowa), 
defeated in the Nov. 7th election, is to 
be nomed the third member. Legal re- 
strictions. due to his present membership 
in the Senate, have prevented submission 
of his name. Gillette has confirmed the 
fact that the President has offered him 
this position, and he has indicated he 
will accept. 

There were indications that a fight 
would result over confirmation of Hurley 
and Col. Heller because of their con- 
nections with certain phases of the war 
effort. 

President Roosevelt submitted the fol- 
lowing names for membership on the Ad- 
visory Board, Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion: Public members, 
Max Gardner. N. C.; William H. Davis, 
N. Y.; Anna M. Rosenberg, N. Y. Labor, 
William Green, Ohio; Philip Murray, Pa.; 
T. C. Cashen, N. Y. Agriculture, Edward 
A. O’Neal, Ala.; James G. Patton, Col.; 
Albert S. Goss. Washington. Industry, Eric 
A. Johnston, Washington; George H. Mead, 
Ohio; and Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., Ark. 


Navy ‘Approach’ Demonstration 


The Navy will sponsor a demonstration 
of its newly developed holding and ap- 
proach procedure for aircraft under in- 
strument operations conditions at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., Dec. 6 through Dec. 8. 
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THE COLLINS RADIO organization 

has always been driven by the urge to pioneer... 

To introduce professional standards of design 

and performance in transmitters and receivers for 
radio hams in the early thirties. 

To engineer a radio outfit that stood up to the 
rough-and-tumble of Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s 
second expedition to Little America. 

To take high quality broadcast equipment out of 
the laboratory and make it economically practi- 
cable for any broadcasting station. 

To meet the individual requirements of some of 
our great airlines with specially engineered commu- 
nication equipment, including the Collins Autotune.* 

To be prepared on December 7, 1941, to go into 


production of airborne and ground based radio 
gear of highly advanced design for the Armed 
Forces—the result of research and development 
looking years ahead. 


Very soon, we hope, this restless Collins urge to 
pioneer beyond present horizons will be exerting 
itself again for the airlines and other commercial 
and private users of radio communication equip- 
ment. Collins Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


*The Collins Autotune is a repositioning mech- 
anism which quick-shifts all transmitter or 
receiver controls simultaneously and with ex- 
treme precision to any one of a number of 
pre-determined frequencies. U. S. Patents 


issued and pending. 
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Direct Factory Representation Planned 
By Lockheed in Australia, New Zealand 


]_OCKHEED Aircraft Corp. has deter- 
mined upon a policy of direct factory 
representation in Australia and New 
Zealand instead of relying upon a for- 
eign agency. The company has appointed 
George Boehm, Australian aircraft engi- 
neer and former manufacturer, as its 
direct company representative in charge 
of sales, parts, and service. The move 
presages a more intensive cultivation of 
the Australian market and more intimate 
servicing of customers. 

Boehm has been in charge of the Los 
Angeles office of the Australian War Sup- 
plies Procurement for the past three 
years. He has been associated with avi- 
ation since 1914. One of his early ac- 
tivities was the establishment of Man- 
dated Territories Airways to operate from 
the New Guinea coast to interior gold 
fields, and in 1928 he was co-director of 
General Aircraft Co., building the first 
Australian-designed lightplane. He served 
as chief engineer of Quantas Empire Air- 
ways at Singapore, and has engaged in 
other aviation activities in Australia and 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Lockheed’s sales were formerly handled 
by Brown & Dureau, well-known Austral- 


Gen. Cook Heads ATSC 
Procurement Division 


Brig. Gen. Orval R. Cook has been as- 
signed to head the Air Technical Service 
Command’s new procurement division, 
concerned with buying and supervising 
production and inspection of aircraft for 
the AAF. The new division is stream- 
lined into three sections—resources con- 
trol, production, and quality control. 








ian agency also representing other Amer- 
ican aircraft firms. 

Lockheed’s postwar policy will be to 
have direct factory representation, it has 
been explained. Each factory sales office 
will carry a full line of components for 
all Lockheed aircraft. 


Convair Plans Aero Lab 
Near Plant in San Diego 


Construction of an aeronautical labora- 
tory at Lindbergh Field near the main 
plant buildings of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. San Diego, is being 
planned, according to I. M. Laddon, exec- 
utive vice president of Convair. The lab- 


oratory will include a wind tunnel and 
an air flow laboratory. 
The new laboratory, expected to be 


completed next May, will include facilities 
for testing models of all types of aircraft, 
from the smallest fighter or lightplane to 
the largest bomber or transport. Models 
with wing spans up to 10 feet can be 
tested. 

The wind tunnel, to be constructed at 
a cost of $524.000, will provide a working 
section 8 ft. by 12 ft. and will have a 
maximum section of 20 ft. by 30 ft.. Sci- 
entifically designed vanes will assure 
smooth air flow around the tunnel’s cor- 
ners and wind velocities up to 350 mph 
can be attained. 

Construction of the laboratory is already 
underway and all equipment is expected 
to be installed by Aug. 1, 1945, but it is 
not expected that the new facility will be 
ir. full operation for six months thereafter, 
due to the period required to calibrate 
and adjust the sensitive instruments. 



























Landgraf Forecasts 
High Utility Value of 
Perfected Helicopters 


When the helicopter is perfected, its 
utility will be high compared with other 
forms of transportation, according to. an 
address given by Fred Landgraf at a 
rotary wing symposium sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce aviation committee. Landgraf is 
the designer and builder of a twin-rotor 
helicopter soon to be flight tested. 


He warned that there is a great amount 
of development yet to be accomplished, 
the problems being mechanical such as 
power control, cooling and _ vibration. 
When these are solved, he declares, there 
will be a great use for helicopters es- 
pecially in specialized transportation. He 
expects that helicopters for private flying 
will have 100 to 200 hp. They will not 
be as economical to operate as a five- 
passenger auto, he cautioned. 


Gilbert Magill, president of Rotor-Craft 
Corp., Los Angeles, joined with Landgraf 
in predicting that Los Angeles is a likely 
place for helicopter manufacturing. 


James G. Ray, vice president in charge 
of development for Southwest Airways 
and pioneer in rotary wing development, 
said “the perfected helicopter will do 
much to increase the pleasure of private 
flying.” 


Distributors Meet Dec. 5 


Distribution and merchandising prob- 
lems will head the agenda of the second 
annual meeting of the Aviation Distribu- 
tors Ass’n, at the Jefferson Hotel, St 
Louis, Dec. 5, 6 and 7. Convention speak- 
ers will also discuss future markets, the 
outlook for personal planes, and similar 
questions. Liquidation of substantial gov- 
ernment owned surplus equipment and 
supplies and merchandising are among 
other subjects to be discussed. The Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association will 
sponsor an exhibit of aviation parts, sup- 
plies and equipment, jin addition to dis- 
play booths by both manufacturers and 
distributors. 


4 Bids at Westchester 


The Westchester (N. Y.) county board 
of acquisition and contract has received 
four bids to lease and operate the county’s 
new four-million-dollar Federally-built 
airport. Bidders guaranteed payments 
ranging up to $60,000 annually for use 
of the mile-square field. Bidders were 
asked to make offers for use during the 
war, and for a period of 15 years there- 
after. 








Exterior View, Showing Modernistic Lines 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 
THIS ABOUT MAGNESIUM: 


How complete are Dow services 





for the magnesium user? 


ie ta 
v7 


Dow is the pioneer and major producer of magnesium © Forgings 
e 
Alloy 


... the principal developer of its alloys and fabrication 
techniques . . . and the leading sponsor of its wide- 
spread application in many fields of industry. So it is 
only logical to consult Dow relative to any phase of the 
usage of the lightest of all structural metals. 





The broad range of Dow magnesium activities begins with the 
extraction in large quantity of the virgin metal from Michigan 
brine and from the waters of the sea . . . it includes production 
of a complete line of Dowmetal Magnesium Alloy ingots and 
an accompanying line of fluxes and protective agents... it 
extends to complete mill and foundry facilities for cast and 
wrought products and a jobbing fabrication shop for stamping, 
drawn parts and assemblies . . . all supplemented with the 










knowledge accumulated in 28 years of experience in engineer- 


ing and metallurgical research. 


Thus Dow’s pre-eminent position in the magnesium field makes 
it exceptionally well qualified to work with you in any develop- 
ment where the high strength-weight ratio of a metal is valuable. 


DOWMETAL zgnen 


VE 


“Er, 
a ‘or m 
a) OT10N 
% MAGNESIUM DIVISION e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
: MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York «+ Boston + Philodelphic + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + St. louis + Houston + Son Francisco + tos Angeles Seattle 
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Reverse. Thrust Propellers in Quantity 
Production at Curtiss Wright Plants 


Te FIRST practical application of 
reverse-thrust propellers as landing 
brakes for large multi-engine land planes 
is announced by the Propeller Division 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Recent Army tests with two and four- 
engine planes reveal that aerodynamic 
braking can reduce materially the landing 
roll of these planes. Reverse-thrust 
propellers now are in quantity produc- 
tion at the company’s propeller plants for 
use on a large four-engine Army plane, 
the announcement said. 

The use of reverse blade angles for 
braking adds new safety and economy 
to the landing of large airplanes, C-W 
says, permitting emergency landings in 
smaller spaces and on wet or icy run- 


Yt coplanar 
. ; T, 


ways. It reduces taxiing time after land- 
ing, increases manueverability on the 
ground and reduces tire wear. 
Aerodynamic braking by reverse thrust 
is accomplished by changing the angles 


of the propeller blades to negative 
“pitch,” thereby creating a backward 
thrust. This does not reverse the rota- 


tional direction of the propellers. 

In tests with four-engine airplanes, 
conducted by the Army Air Forces 
Materiel Command, the application of 
reverse thrust from two propellers, but 
without mechanical brakes, was found to 
be equally as effective as normal applica- 
tion of the wheel brakes, the company 
announces. 

The use of two or four propellers re- 








‘Without Extra Premium’ 
Policies Put Into Effect 
By Connecticut Life Co. 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co, 
is making available to passengers on 
American air transport lines anywhere 
in the world life insurance coverage with- 
out extra premium. World-wide cover- 
age is also being liberalized as to pilots 
and crew members of those lines and, 
under tke new rulings, other commercial 
pilots, private pilots, and their passen- 
gers also will be eligible for life insur- 
ance, the company states. 

Simultaneous announcement of this lib- 
eralization of the company’s underwriting 
rules in regard to air travel was made in 
Chicago at the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters. The 
company’s schedule of rates shows that 
coverage for non-scheduled passenger fly- 
ing is based upon both the purpose of the 
flight and annual flying time of the pas- 
senger. 

Insurance for private pilots is based 
upon these factors: (1) The experience 


of the pilot, expressed in terms of total 
flying hours, his record and reputation 
for “pilot error;” (2) estimated annually 
flying time, and (3) type of plane, reason 
for flying and terrain over which flights 
are made. 


Plan Memorial Library 


Friends of the late Otto R. Stocke, who 
before his death Oct. 1 was assistant to 
the division manager of the Nashville 
Division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., are planning the establishment of 
the Stocke Memorial Library, a collection 
of aeronautical textbooks to be donated 
to the Joint University Libraries in Nash- 
ville. Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, director of the 
Joint University Libraries, located on 
Vanderbilt University campus, is enthu- 
siastic over the plan and has offered his 
assistance in making a selection of vol- 
umes to be included in the memorial 
group. Stocke was active in setting up 
the administrative machinery for Stinson 
Aircraft when it began operations in Nash- 
ville in 1940. He had served Stinson as 
treasurer, assistant general manager, and 
vice president. 
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NORMAL” 
POSITION —. 





REVERSE 
POSITION \ DIRECTION 
OF ROTATION 
UNCHANGED 
versed in combination with brakes re- 


sults in a great reduction in landing run. 
Tests also have demonstrated the de- 
celeration of multi-engine planes with 
reverse thrust is exceptionally smooth 
providing greater comfort to passengers. 
C-W engineers forecast that it will be 
found possible to materially reduce size 
and weight of wheel brakes on aircraft 
equipped with reversible propellers. This 
weight saving will be reflected in an 
increased airplane payload, they say. 
With the adoption of reverse-thrust 
braking, the landing run becomes shorter 
than the distance required for take off 
with current aircraft, making the take 
off distances the prime basis on which 
airport lengths in the future will be 
determined, the engineers forecast. 


Need Trained Men Equipped 
for LEADERSHIP in 
Commercial Transport and 
Fixed Base Operations? 


—Look to Parks 


INC. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, 


East St. Lovis, Illinois 
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On thousands of Pratt & Whitney-equipped bombers, fighters, trainers, cargo 
planes, and patrol craft, Bendix Scintilla aircraft ignition equipment delivers 


the vital spark. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO 
Bend [x ener corroene 


“PENDIX-SCINTILLA™ AND “SCINTILLA” ARE TRADEMARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Lockheed’s Saturn ‘Will Bring 
Low Cost Transport to Main St.’ 


]_OCKHEED Aircraft Corp. announces 
a new feeder-line type of plane— 
“The Lockheed Saturn, Model 75”—as an 
aircraft “which will bring low-cost air 
transportation to the main streets of 
America.” 


The Saturn will be a high wing, all 
metal, land based monoplane carrying 14 
passengers, a crew of two, baggage, and 
cargo. It is to be powered by two Con- 
tinental-built Wright engines of nine 
cylinder, air-cooled design, which will 
develop 525 hp each for take-off. 


The plane will have a cruising speed of 
more than 200 mvh, with top speed of 240 
mph. Its maximum range will be 1600 
miles with eight passengers, crew, and 
baggage. It will take off in 1,055 feet, 
which, combined with a low landing speed 
of 73 mph, will enable it to operate in 
and out of small airports. The plane will 
have a rate of climb of 1,230 ft. per min- 
ute. Its service ceiling will be 26.000 ft., 
and the plane will maintain a 14,200 foot 
altitude on one of its two engines. These 
performance figures are based on 13.500 
pounds gross weight. 


Robert E. Gross, president of Lockheed, 
points out that one aspect of the Saturn’s 
economy lies in the interchangeability of 
its parts, including the dual wheels on 
the main landing gear, the horizontal and 
vertical tail surfaces, the elevators and 
rudders, and the stabilizers and fin. The 
plane also permits a quick change of 
power plant units to reduce ground time 
and maintenance gosts. 


The Saturn’s tricycle retractable land- 
ing gear, dual brake system, and adequate 
control surfaces will assure rapid and safe 
airport maneuverability, Gross says. Its 
high wing and wide doors allow full 
passenger visibility and direct loading 
of cargo and baggage. 


In addition to the high degree of inter- 
changeability designed into the Saturn, 
Gross says great emphasis has been placed 
on accessibility of parts that require serv- 
ice and on simplicity of the various units 
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Executives’ Lounge 
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of the airplane. This, he says, would all 
make for quick maintenance which means 
economy for the interurban operator. 

The new plane will be manufactured 
when military production now engaging 
all of Lockheed’s productive capacity, 
permits. Gross reports that two pros- 
pective feederline operators had signed 
contracts to purchase the plane subject 
to approval of their route applications by 
CAB. He says that others are negotiatinz 
contracts. 








Hinged Nose Cone 


Cutaway Showing Lay-Out of Interior 





Analyze Individual Trades for Air Cargo 
Possibilities, Traffic Analyst Urges 


{HE airplane manufacturer and the air- 
line operator must make a complete 
analysis of air cargo possibilities for the 
individual trades and then put over an 
effective public relations and selling job 
if the airplane is to attain its rightful 
place in postwar cargo carrying opera- 
tons. 

George F. Bauer, public relations ex- 
pert, who was formerly chairman of the 
World Trade League and who recently 
completed an .assignment as international 
traffic analyst for Air Cargo, Inc., made 
this assertion before the American Pub- 
lic Relations Association in Washington 
Nov. 16. He said the problems inherent 
in air cargo transportation presented pub- 
lic relations men with one of the most 
difficult assignments they have ever had 

“Trying to sell the time-saving factor 





with goods is an entirely different situ- 
ation than has ever faced the public rela- 
tions director before,” he stated. 


Using a series of charts, Bauer com- 
pared the cost of shipping five portable 
typewriters, with a wholesale value of 
$150, a distance of 4,000 miles both by 
surface and air transport. The total sur- 
face transport cost was given as $11.07 
the total net air transport cost, due to 
time-saving and other elements, $1.40, or 
a saving by air transport of $9.67. 

While admitting that air cargo costs on 
either a pound or ton-mile basis is high, 
Bauer said that the time-saving factor in 
scores of commodities would not only 
make air shipment highly practical but 
highly feasible, once its inherent advan- 
tages are understood. 
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“Bella dear... 7 ran tate some 


rough weather over Cleveland, 
Tul be a little late for dinner.” 


o «© « «© ee TO KEEP YOU IN THE CLEAR 


You'll be up in the air after the war— flying your own 
plane when the plans of tens of thousands of sportsmen, business men and aviation enthusiasts for 
private flying become a reality. Hallicrafters radio telephones for use in your own plane will fit right 
into those plans. They'll give you greater safety and freedom in the skies. To keep pace with fast 
breaking developments in aviation, Hallicrafters will be ready with the finest, most dependable two- 


way radio telephone communications equipment you can get. 


‘= hallicrafters rapio 


THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U.S.A. 
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Republic Planning an Amphibian 
For Civilian Use After the War 


HE ENGINEERING and design ex- 

perience which enabled Republic 
Aviation Corp. to produce the P-47 
Thunderbolt will be diverted to produc- 
tion of a postwar land and water plane 
for civilian use, Republic announces. Both 
the Army and Navy are interested in the 
plane’s possibilities for sea rescue work. 

Still in development stage, the new 
plane is tentatively called the “Thunder- 
bolt Amphibian.” Although plans for this 
postwar plane have been closely guarded, 
continued secrecy has become impossible 
because flights of the first experimental 
model have become a familiar sight on 
both land and water in and about Long 
Island. 

In its present stage of devolpment, Re- 
public’s amphibian is a highwing mono- 
plane of all-metal construction except that 
movable control surfaces are fabric cov- 


supported wing floats, scientifically de- 
signed hull or float that permits easy 
landing or take off from water requiring 
only 17 inches of draft fully loaded. 
Wheels are retractable. Vacuum operated 
slotted flaps insure safe landings at ap- 
proximately 50 mph. 

The Thunderbolt Amphibian is powered 
by a single, six-cylinder horizontally op- 
posed, 175 hp. engine. The location of 
engine and propeller in back of the cabin 
is an outstanding feature insuring greater 
safety in landing and docking also giving 
protection to the power plant from water 
spray, and greater passenger comfort be- 
cause of reduced noise and the better 
forward vision permitted. The clipper 
type tail gives strength and fine aero- 
dynamic design. 

Republic’s amphibian stems from a long 
line of successful land and water ships 





Republic's ‘Thunderbolt Amphibian.’ 


ered. A big comfortable cabin offers ac- 
commodations for four passengers. In- 
terior details and fittings suggest the 
latest in automobile design. The upper 
half of the cabin is largely of plexiglas, 
affording great visibility. 

The accompanying pictures show the 
full cantilever wing with single strut- 





Contractors’ Claims in 7 
Western States Now May 
Be Settled More Speedily 


Western war contractors’ claims of less 
than five million dollars arising out of 
cancelled fixed price aircraft contracts 
can be immediately settled in Los Angeles, 
according to Brig. Gen. Donald F. Stace, 
district supervisor, Western Procurement 
District, Air Technical Service Command. 

“The Western Procurement District can 
and will now review and immediately pay 
settlements under five million dollars 
without the time co i routine of 
approval by higher authority,” Gen. Stace 
said. “It is expected that this time-saving 
ruling will slash the interim period to 
about one-third of that now necessary to 
clear claims for payment, and will repre- 
sent a saving in cost for both government 


and industry.” 
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designed and built over the past twenty 
years by P. H. Spencer. From Spencer’s 
prototype, Republic engineers are evolv- 
ing a plane for all-around personal, fam- 
ily, or business use that has long been 
wanted by sportsmen for hunting and 
fishing use, and by all types of private 









The ‘Driver's’ Seat. 


fliers who like the additional safety and 
flexibility of both land and water oper- 
ation. 

Here are preliminary specifications: 

Gross weight—2,600 lbs. 

Maximum speed—120 mph. 

Cruising speed—105 mph. 

Wing span—36 ft. 

Length—26 ft., 6 in. 

Height (on wheels)—8 ft., 7 in. 

Power—In 175 hp. range 

Range—5 hours 

Price—“Probably under $4000.” 


Gen Knudsen Makes Appeal 
For More B-29 Production 


Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, director 
of the Air Technical Service Command, 
has called upon B-29 manufacturers and 
workers throughout the nation to in- 
tensify their efforts in behalf of B-29 
production as the “quickest and best 
means to smash Japan.” 

“We need more B-29s than ever before,” 
Gen. Knudsen declared. “Every manu- 
facturer of B-29 planes and parts must 
intensify production. Every B-29 worker 
must work a little harder. The need for 
B-29s is vital, because they provide the 
quickest and best means to smash Japan.” 








Interior of 4-Passenger Cabin. 
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if you land at the new 


CURTISS-PARKS AIRPARK 


As pilot of your own craft, you are invited to use the facili- 
ties of the new Curtiss-Parks Airpark. Our organization, 
Airpark, hangars, and shops, are at your service. We're to 
help you get the maximum use, the greatest pleasure and 
all-around satisfaction out of your plane. 


Use our field. It’s next door to downtown St. Louis and 
East St. Louis. Its runways, taxiway, and ramps are all of 
concrete. 


When you land, whether this is your home port or you 
are enroute, our attendant will meet you and direct you to 
“the line.” He will be attentive to your wishes and see that 
any service you want performed is expertly and quickly 
taken care of. 


You may want your plane hangared for the night, an in- 
strument calibrated, the brakes adjusted, the engine checked, 
or any other service up to and including a complete overhaul 
of both airplane and engine. Whatever your requirements, 
you will find Parks workmanship expert, facilities adequate, 
and material the best. 

It is our purpose at Curtiss-Parks Airpark to be sure that 
when you again take to the air, it will be with the com- 
plete confidence in your craft that only thoroughly efficient 
and dependable service can give. Make Curtiss-Parks your 
St. Louis home. 


PARKS AIRCRAFT SALES AND SERVICE 


Division of Missouri Institute of Aeronautics, Inc. 
St. Louis Division 
East St. Louis. Llinois 


P.O. Box 88-F 





YOU'LL ENJOY YOUR STOP-OVER MORE 
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YOUR PERSONAL PLANE OF TOMORROW 


The Ercoupe, the personal plane destined 
to bring everyday personal flying into the 
daily lives of hundreds of thousands of 
Americans, is to be distributed by Parks 
Aircraft Sales and Service. The Ercoupe, 
with but a single control, a wheel, is de- 
signed for safety, ease of handling, and 
economy. The Ercoupe cannot spin, ban- 
dies like an automobile, gives 20 to 25 
miles per gallon of gasoline, and flies 
65,000 miles or more before the engine 
need be overhauled. Write for details. 
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Featherstone 


Crum 


Guy R. Harper, Portland, Ore., financial 
counselor, has been elected president of 
Columbia Aircraft Industries, Portland, 
succeeding J. S. J. Hlobil, who has re- 
signed after four years of service to con- 
centrate on development of aircraft engi- 
neering ideas. Other officers elected were 
R. H. Glassley, vice president and secre- 
tary; Ralph T. Montag, vice president; 
and J. C. Landrud, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. Harper retains his position of 
treasurer, and Hlobil remains as a direc- 
tor. 


Don Balfour has been named works 
manager of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation’s Nashville Division. Bernard 
Clark succeeds Balfour as superintendent 
and W. H. Cook has been named night 
superintendent. C. J. Hanley has been 
appointed superintendent of salvage at 
Convair’s Ft. Worth Division and Paul 
Mitchell has been named assistant chief 
tool engineer. Mrs. Viola Featherstone 
has been named chief counselor at Con- 
vair’s Miami Division and Julius Zimmer- 
man has been appointed superintendent 
of salvage at the latter plant. 

T. Kelly Pierce has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Duramold Division of 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. He 
was previously assistant general manager. 

Edward M. Benham and Laurens H. 
Fritz have been appointed assistants to 
Norman V. Clements, director of adver- 





Pierce 


Truesdell 
tising and publicity of United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn. George E. 
Slye succeeds Benham as publicity repre- 
sentative, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Division. 

Warden Green has been appointed 
superintendent of the Newark, O., plant 
of Goodyear Aircraft Corp. and H. 
Webster Crum has been named manager 
of the New Products division at Akron, 
O. Crum succeeds Ray Hudson, who 
goes to Detroit for the parent Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., on a new assign- 
ment. 

F. C. Thieme has been named assistant 
to C. S. Robinson, president and chief en- 
gineer of Robinson Aviation, Inc., New 
York. E. S. Titus has been named mana- 
ger of the company’s newly created West 
Coast Division, Hollywood, Calif. 

Ernest Wenigmann has been named 
acting division manager of the Nash- 
ville Division of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., succeeding J. W. Hennen, 
resigned. Wenigmann was formerly 
works manager at the Nashville division. 

C. W. Thompson, former assistant chief 
of contracts at the Nashville Division of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., has 


Zimmerman 


Hanley 


been transferred to the Allentown, Pa, 
division, to serve as assistant to the 
works manager. 

Leonard C. Truesdell has been named 
general manager for the line of home 
radios which the Bendix Radio division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp., will manu- 
facture as soon as the military situation 
permits. 

D. L. Zacharias, secretary-treasurer of 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., for nearly 
eight years, expects to resign that postl- 
tion effective Dec. 10. He has made no 
decision on his future plans. 

Richard W. Seaman has been named 
purchasing agent at the Kearny plant, 
Embark Division of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc. He is a former Curtiss-Wright em- 
ploye. 

Harold F. Ray has become associated 
with Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. in an 
executive accounting capacity. He had 
been associated with Electric Bond and 
Share Co. for 21 years. 

C. J. Abbott has resigned as president 
and director of Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Co., and Donald F. Turner has resigned 
as vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing. J. A. Harris, III, chairman of the 
board, has been elected president, and 
H. B. Knerr, treasurer, has assumed the 
additional duties of general manager, a 
new position. A. R. Thomas, director of 
purchasing, has been named assistant 
general manager 





Northrop Officers, Directors 
Reelected at Annual Meeting 


All present officers and directors of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., were re-elected 
at the annual stockholders meeting last 
month. 


They are: Jack K. Northrop, president 
and director; LaMotte T. Cohu, general 
manager and chairman of the board of 
directors; Theodore C. Coleman, vice 
president and director; Gage H. Irving, 
vice president and director; Moye W. 
Stephens, secretary and director; Henry 
Wallace Cohu, assistant secretary and di- 
rector; Claude N. Monson, vice president; 
Graham L. Sterling, Jr., vice president; 
George Gore, assistant secretary; Thomas 
H. Quayle, assistant secretary; John 
O’Melveny, Edwin Pederson, and William 
C. McDuffie, directors. 

Stockholders decided to call in all pres- 
ent A and B stock, and to issue in ex- 
change one new class of stock on a share- 
for-share basis, with the transfer to be 
made as of Dec. 1. 
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C-W Officials in Pacific— . ®rdette 

S. Wright 
(left) vice president of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., and Raymond C. Blaylock, chief 
engineer of the Columbus, O., C-W plant, 
are shown aboard a U. S. aircraft carrier 
in the Pacific during a recent two-months’ 
cruise for the purpose of viewing at first 
hand the operation of their products in 

combat. 








Bendix Sued Over Sale 
Of Radio Sets For Homes 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., an 


Ohio corporation, has filed suit against 
Bendix Aviation Corp., in the New York 


Supreme Court seeking an _ injunction 
restraining the aviation concern from 
using the name Bendix in connection 


with the sale of radio sets for home use. 
The complaint alleges Bendix Aviation 
proposes to market Bendix home radios, 
asks damages, and requests the court to 
decide that Bendix Home Appliances has 
the right to use the name Bendix in 
connection with the sale of home ap- 
pliances of its manufacture. 


Ernest R. Breech, president of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., said that the appliance 
company had only a limited right to the 
use of the name Bendix in the home ap- 
pliance field. He said the aviation con- 
cern was preparing to file suit against 
the appliance company in Ohio in an 
effort to clarify the situation, and that a 
counter claim would be filed in New 
York to enjoin the appliance company 
from “misusing the Bendix name.” 
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Consairway Adds Six 
Converted Liberators 


To Pacific ATC Fleet 


The addition of six newly con- 
verted LB-30s, B-24 Liberator 
heavy bombers built according to 
British specifications, to the Con- 
sairway fleet flying the Pacific for 
the Air Transport Command repre- 
sents an approximate 50 per cent 
expansion of the Consairway trans- 
oceanic equipment. 

The converted Liberators will be 
in service shortly. By Jan. 1, it 
is expected that Consairway will be 
operating approximately 1,200,000 
miles monthly. In preparation for 
the expanded program, 23 new 
crews are to be activated. 











Termination Officers Assigned 


To Aircraft Plants by AAF 


Teams of war-contract termination offi- 
cers are being assigned to major aircraft 
plants by the Army Air Forces to assist 
in pre-planning termination settlements. 
Because of the large number of aircraft 
subcontractors and the complex problems 
facing them, the AAF is making a study 
of “all kinds of compromises between ver- 
tical settlement and direct settlement.” 

Urging earlier filing of termination 
claims, AAF reports that the time lag 
between effective date of termination and 
the submission of claims had increased 
during the first half of 1944. Some 486 
termination cases, representing over $1,- 
000,000,000 in face value of contracts can- 
celed, are more than four months old. 
In 316, or more than 65% of these cases, 
no claim has been filed. The Army Air 
Forces is settling claims on an average 
of 66 days from submission while, on the 
average, 126 days elapse from time of 
termination to date of submission of 
claims. 


North American Aviation 


Sued by Magnesium Firm 


The Magnesium Products Co., Inc., of 
Los Angeles, a subcontractor, has started 
suit in United States District Court, 
Southern district of California, Central 
division, against North American Avia- 
tion, Inc. to collect $8,988.21 alleged to be 
due for magnesium alloy sand castings 
furnished to the defendant. 

The plaintiff in turn has filed com- 
plaints with the U. S. Tax Court and 
with the U. S. District Court in Wash- 
ington, primarily against the Secretary 
and Undersecretary of War—the two gov- 
ernment officials who issued a unilateral 
order determining the excessive profits 
made by the plaintiff during its fiscal year 
ending Nov. 30, 1942. 

Plaintiff contends that the magnesium 
alloy sand castings which it fabricated 
and sold to North American were below 
the maximum price which had been es- 
tablished and was in effect under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and in addition were sold at a 
price below the Jan. 1, 1941 selling price. 
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OWNERS... OPERATORS 


GENERAL TIRES—These famous air- 
craft tires are built to stand up under 
the hardest usage. Designs are labora- 
tory tested, are the result of long and 
peinstaking research. Proven in use 
with the Army, Navy, and Airlines, 
General Tires for aircraft of all types 
meet the needs of any operator. 


FAHLIN PROPELLERS 
—Designed for increased 
efficiency, Fahlin propel- 
lers are built to C.A.A. 
specifications and carry 
approved type certifi- 
cates. Built for engines 
ranging from 40 to 250 
H.P., they deliver maxi- 
mum possible thrust 
without excessive RPM's. 





SCOTT TAILWHEELS — 
Built for strength and dura- 
bility, these well-known in- 
terchangeable, steerable 
and full-swivel tail-wheel as- 
semblies fit Aeronca, Cub, 
Culver, Luscombe, Mono- 
coupe, Rearwin and other 
light aircraft equipped with 
spring leaf skids. 


READING AIRCRAFT BATTERIES—For many 
years the engineering staff of Reading Bat- 
teries, Inc. has followed closely the battery 
rquirements of the aviation industry, Today 
Reading Aircraft Batteries, of the lead-acid, 
non-spill type, are used by the world’s greatest 
aircraft producers. Also available: Reading 
“Terminal Cart" Diesel Engine Starting Batteries. 


. Plasticlear Cleaner .. . Roebling Products 
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—MANUFACTURING 


The NEW 


Aviation 
Annual 





This book is an up-to- 
the-minute, strikingly illustrated review 
of American aviation, civil and military, 
in an historic year, plus a precision pre- 
view of the gigantic growth to come. 
Every chapter covers a specific phase of 
aviation air progress, with an introduc- 
tion by the country’s leading aviation 
expert in that particular field. It reveals 
the significance of American air power 
at a moment when American planes are 
setting the pace on a dozen battle fronts. 
Top authority, accurate information, 
and supreme value for air fans on every 
page, in the newest and best volume of 
an increasing popular series. With 64 
pages of halftones. $3.75 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


Important: The 1945 ANNUAL is com- 
letely new and different from the 
944 ANNUAL in content, 


Introduction by: 





Army Air Force peesvnocesnsnead Gen. H. H. Arnold 
Naval Avi Admiral Ernest =o 
Aviation ne. hesiesibiell E. E. Wilson 
Aviation Education.......... bert H. Hinckle 

Commercial MAiriines poneed Gen Edgar S. Gorrell 


+++ and many other absorbing, 
informative chapters 


THE AVIATION 
ANNUAL OF 1945 


Edited by REGINALD M. CLEVF- 
LAND, Member of the Staff of the N.Y. 
Times, Consulting Editor and Director 
of Aviation Research Associates; and 
FREDERICK P, GRAHAM, the N. Y, 
Times London Bureau. Both Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Grabam are eae Avia- 
tion Editors of the N. Y. Times. 


To your bookseller or 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. 
Dept. AMAI2, Garden City, N. Y. 


Mlease send me sopies of THE 
AVIATION ANNUAL OF iods, by Resinald 
M. & teveland aad Frederick Graham 
Price, $3.75 a copy 

©) I enclose remittance of £ 

0 Send €,0.D. 

RE ee 

Address. 


Zone State 


ee eee 
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Eugene Wilson Pays Tribute to Industry’s 
Technological Development for War 


MERICA’S aircraft industry needs no 

subsidies—they tend to “quench the 
spar of technological development,” 
Eugene E. Wilson, chairman of the board 
of governors of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, asserted in an address 
last fortnight before the Air Industries 
and Transport Association of Canada in 
Montreal. 

“Technological development by private 
industry has lowered costs, reduced rates 
and increased volume,” he said. “This 
is a living process for making continued 
progress. Technological development is 
the catalyst of a dynamic, expanding air 
economy.” 

Wilson told the Canadian group that it 
was not impossible that funds expended 
for the Armed Forces might prove to be 
an investment rather than an out-of- 
pocket expense. These, he said, are the 
fundamental economies of the technology 
of air power. 

Using the development of the trans- 
continental railroad as a parallel, Wilson 
said: “The U. S. Government, confronted 
with the task of rehabilitating returned 
Civil War soldiers, used public credit to 
support the construction of transcontin- 
ental railways. Subsequent rebates to 
the government on freight and fares by 
land grant railways have produced enor- 
mous revenue. This year alone it is ex- 
pected to approach $350,000,000. The in- 
vestment itself was enormously profitable 
to the Treasury. The economic benefits 
of opening up the far West are of in- 
estimable magnitude.” 

“Britain,” he said, “used her fleet not 
for conquest but to secure the right of 
innocent passage. Men did not see the 
Navy as a burden upon them but rather 
as an investment. They did not look at 
capital through the reading glasses of 
trustees, but through the telescope of 
the enterpriser. 

“Reasonable government regulation has 
enabled the United States to exploit the 
full play of competitive forces without 
permitting cut-throat practices. Air com- 
merce is profitable to the operators, the 
public, and the government,” he said. 
Wilson pointed out that the profits to 
the government from air mail alone have 
totaled more than $60,000,000 since 1930. 

Referring to the contribution of civilian 
air transport in the prosecution of the 





Aircraft Division Created 


Within WPB Under H. Nelson 


An aircraft division has been created 
within the War Production Board under 
the Operations Vice Chairman of WPB 
with Henry P. Nelson, formerly with the 
National Aircraft War Production Council, 
as director. 

The Aircraft Priorities Branch and the 
Project Rating Branch of the Aircraft 
Production Board have been transferred 
to the new division, which will handle 
the commercial and civilian conversion 
problems of the industry to the exclusion 
of matters relating to military production. 

Maj. M. H. Wilner, formerly assistant to 
Brig. Gen. F. M. Hopkins, Chief of Re- 
sources Division, Army Air Forces, will 
serve as deputy director under Nelson 
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war, Wilson said that 70 planes a day 
traverse the Atlantic. Twenty-seven 
thousand tons of critical materials were 
flown to the Armies advancing across 
France, he added. 

“The really fundamental air develop. 
ment of this War is Air Transport,” he 
declared. 


North American’s Claims 
Relating to Production 


Of B-25s Finally Settled 


Final settlement of claims arising out of 
North American Aviation Co., contracts 
for production of B-25 Mitchell medium 
bombers at the Inglewood, Calif., plant 
have been announced by Brig. Gen. Don- 
ald F. Stace, district supervisor, Western 
Procurement District, Air Technical Serv- 
ice Command. On Sept. 4, North Ameri- 
can submitted their claim to the Western 
Procurement District, and by Sept. 28 
a negotiated settlement of $1,590,782 had 
been reached. During the progress of 
negotiation, the government recovered 
$1,164,576 on raw materials and purchased 
parts which were diverted to productior 
in other plants. 

The renegotiation followed termination 
of the Inglewood plant’s B-25 contract 
Feb. 5 for conversion to P-51 Mustang 
production. The last B-25 was delivered 
July 7. The contract settlement involved 
889 subcontractors of which 753 were 
settled without cost to the government 
and 43 were absorbed by other ,facilities 
of the company. North American’s claim 
was settled in less than 60 days after 
filing. 


Army Tells Details of Two 


Portable Radio Transmitters 


The Army has disclosed the existence 
of two hitherto secret radio transmitters, 
both portable, which enable pilots to 
make landings in the thickest weather— 


even at night. The two _ transmitters 
radiate separate signals which operate 
instruments on the aircraft’s control 


panel, indicating the plane’s position in 
relation to the airport runway and the 
proper angle of descent necessary to land 
One transmitter, the localizer, is set 
up at the far end of the runway 5,000 
feet or more long. Its signals define « 
course that runs lengthwise along the 
center of the runway. A special receiver 
in the aircraft receives the signal, and 
a needle on the instrument panel indi- 
cates whether the plane is right or left 
of dead center on course. The signal 
pattern of the second transmitter defines 
the glide path course in a vertical plane 
to be followed by the aircraft. This in- 
dicator tells the pilot whether he is above 
or below the proper approach level. 
Army stations throughout the U. S. and 
in 52 foreign countries are using the 
equipment, but it is probably rendering 
the greatest service in the China-Burma- 
India theater, where it is essential for 
foul weather operations of B-29s and for 
transports flying “the hump” in China. 
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Renegotiation Act Extended 
To June 30th by President 


President Roosevelt, by executive de- 
has extended the life or the so-called 


cree 
Renegotiation Act (Title VIII) as 
amended, for six months to June 30, 
1945. Title VIII was slated to expire by 


imitation Dec. 31, 1944. 

Machinery now being used for the re- 
negotiation of war contracts, under the 
terms of the latest executive order, will 
remain in effect until July 1, 1945 unless 
Congress takes action in the meantime to 
extend it to some later date. The act, as 
passed by Congress, gave the president 
authority to extend it for one six months’ 
period. When the act was passed, the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance committee of the Senate 
felt it would not be necessary to extend 
the life of the act beyond Dec. 31, 1944. 

Congressional debate, at the time the 
bill was under consideration, indicated the 
act would be clearly unconstitutional in 
peacetime, but because of war exigencies 
and the need to protect the government 
on contracts where cost figures on new 
types of equipment could not be ascer- 
tained in advance, it was felt that such 
legislation was necessary in the public 
interest to control any tendencies toward 
profiteering. 


AIU Appointment 


Aero Insurance Underwriters announces 
that Orin Redhead has been appointed 
manager of the Western regional office 
at Columbus, O. The eastern portion of 
Ohio, which previously reported to the 
New York office, now is included in the 
territory served by the Chicago branch 
office. AIU also announces that the 
Northeast section of Iowa, which pre- 
viously came under the jurisdiction of 
Chicago, will in future be handled from 
the Kansas City office. 


4 1S in Enlarged Quarters 

A 1S, Inc., has moved into larger of- 
fices formerly occupied by Pan American 
Airways at 37-32 82 Street, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., near La Guardia Field. 
The staff continuing duties at the ex- 
panded quarters includes Thad Min- 
ninger, general manager; Larry Godbee, 
Dave Thomas, and Warren Ostrom. In 
addition A I S recently established of- 
fices in Miami with Bill Reynolds and 
Ty Tyler in charge. 





Incorporations | 





MONROE AIRWAYS, INC., Monroe, Mich.; 
to operate an airport and aviation scheol; 
$50,000; Incorporators—Bud F. Haddix, Ben 
Leonard, and Elmer Straits 

ELLENSBURG FLYING SERVICE, INC., 
Hllensburg, Wash.; $3,000; Incorporators—M 
M. Anderson and Grayce E. Anderson, and 
Goodwin Chase, Jr. 

GLOBE FREIGHT AIRLINES, INC., New 
York; aircraft for general commercial use; 
2,000 shares npv; Sutherland & Weber, 41 
Park Row, New York City. 

DELSEA AIRLINES, INC., Passaic, N. J.; 
2,000 shares npv; Incorporators—Rae Sturn, 
Clara Altman, and Helen Lorimer, all of 1776 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Aircraft Accessories Nets 
$1,064,040 for Year Ending 
April 30; Sales Rise 857% 


Aircraft Accessories Corp., in its an- 
nual statement for the year ended April 
30, discloses net sales of $38,318,830, repre- 
senting an ‘increase of 85.7% over the 
$220,631,469 volume for the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Net profit for the year amounted to 
$1,064,040, equivalent to $1.49 a share on 
the 714,919 shares of common stock out- 
standing. ‘This compared with $741,432, 
or $1.21 each, on the 593,335 common 
shares outstanding for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1943. 

The company states that as a result of 
renegotiation proceedings for the year 
ended April, 1944, it has tentatively 
agreed that excess profits of $440,000 
were realized for the year. The balance 
of refund for the year ended April 30, 
1943, amounting to $2,541,000, was paid 
in May, 1944. 





Financial Notes 








AIR ASSOCIATES, INC., has declared a 
regular dividend of 20c per share on common 
stock of the corporation, payable Dec. 8 to 
stockholders of record Nov. 30, 1944. 

AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORP. reports net 
profit for the eight months ended Aug. 31 of 
$150,893 or 80 cents each on 132,363 common 
shares, compared with $204,546 or $1.54 a share 
for the full year ended Dec. 31, 1943. 

SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO. has declared a divi- 
dend of 15c per share on the $1 par value 
common stock payable Dec. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 30. 


The 

WHITING 
B-29 NACELLE 
ASSEMBLY 
UNIT 


Here is a new assembly stand, specially 
developed for B-29 power plant assembly 
operations. For use both by manufacturers in 


assembly lines as well as in maintenance 
operations, the new unit is available in a 
number of modified forms. The rotatable 


Main Office and Plant: 1. 
a Canadian Subsidiary: 
Chicago, Buffalo, B 


GCGORPOGRATI 


irming Pit 





5047 beep Ave., Harvey, Lil, 
om, Corporation ( Canada ), 
tsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D. C. 





Lockheed Reports Six Months’ 
Net Profit of $2,751,562 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., in an income 
statement for the six months ended June 
30 disclosed gross sales of $329,483,376 
and a net profit of $2,751,562, equal to 
$2.56 a share. The statement said profit 
was after deduction of taxes of $16,790,- 
720 and provision for postwar contingen- 
cies. 


Comparisons with the similar period 
last year were not available, but Robert 
E. Gross, Lockheed president, said in a 
report to stockholders that cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts have cut the percent- 
age of its net profits to gross sales to a 
new low of 8 of 1%, and warned that 
the company might have to interrupt 
dividend payments. 

Approximately 91% of Lockheed’s back- 
log is now on the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis, Gross said, and because of this 
it was expected that profits for the last 
six months of this year may not equal 
those of the first six months. Percentage 
of net earnings to sales is “considerably 
less than the 1.15% of 1943, and the 
1.66% of 1942,” he said. 


Lockheed dividend disbursements 
amounted to $1.50 a share thus far this 
year, but Gross said “it is possible that 
in the near future developments may 
make it advisable to interrupt dividend 
payments to preserve the company’s re- 
sources against the exigencies of postwar 
readjustment.” 








engine support and an adjustable work plat- 
form make all parts of the nacelle build-up 
easily accessible. Simplified, easily maneu- 
verable, the B-29 Stand is another time- 
and trouble-saving unit in the Whiting line 
of matched handling equipment. 


Western Office: 1151 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Branch Officesin New York, 
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AA Directors Recommend 
Increasing Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of American 
Airlines has voted to recommend an in- 
crease in the authorized common stock of 
the company from 1,000,000 shares to 
2,400,000 shares, and to create new pre- 
ferred stock, consisting of 200,000 shares 
of $100 par value. None of the stock will 
be issued immediately, it was stated. 


a 
WITTEK AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
BELL P-39 AIRACOBRA 





Since the- beginning of modern aviation 
Wittek Hose Clamps have been known 
as the standard of the industry. Today 
they are being used by the nation’s lead- 
ing military aircraft and engine builders. 


Metz 
WITTEK 2 
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Northwest Airlines Nets 
$517,889, Increase Of 
72% Over Previous Year 


Net profit of $517,889, after deduction 
of all taxes and reserves, including a re- 
serve of $100,000 for war dnd postwar 
contingencies is reported by Croil Hunter, 
president and general manager of North- 


west Airlines, Inc. in his annual report 
to shareholders for the year ended 
June 30. 

This profit was an increase of 72% 


over that of the previous fiscal year, as 
adjusted, and represents $1.45 for each 
of the 356,380 shares of common capital 
stock outstanding June 30. At the close 
of this period, the company reported a 
surplus of $1,513,910. 

The annual statement reports total 
assets of $8,765,102, divided between cur- 
rent assets of $6,823,799, other assets $294,- 
403, property, plant and equipment of 
$1,483,396, intangibles $48,737 and deferred 
charges amounting to $114,767 

Liabilities are divided as follows: cur 
rent liabilities including accounts pay- 
able, salaries, wages, accrued taxes etc 
at $3,735,182, deferred income $77,307, re- 
serves $215,000, capital stock $3,223,703 
and earned surplus of $1,513,910. 


The profit and loss statement shows 
total operating revenues of $6,857,491 as 
compared to $4,764,934 for fiscal 1943 
operating profit of $1,167,121 against $587,- 
550 for the preceding year, profit before 
taxes of $1,114,774 against $579,277, net 
profit $517,889 compared with $300,092 
and provision for depreciation and amor- 
tization included in expense of $301,533 
compared to $267,842. 

Officers of NWA have been reelected 
as follows: Croil Hunter, president and 
general manager; E. I. Whyatt, vice presi- 
dent-treasurer; K. R. Ferguson, vice 
president-operations; A. E. Floan, secre- 
tary; L. S. Holstad, assistant treasurer 
Camille L. Stein, assistant secretary 


Directors are: S. M. Archer, Minne- 
apolis, chairman, K. R. Ferguson, Minne- 
apolis; A. E. Floan, St. Paul; R. M 
Hardy, Yakima, Wash.; Croil Hunter, St 
Paul; T. E. Irvine, St. Paul; Joseph T 
Johnson, Milwaukee; L. M. Leffingwell, 
Minneapolis; William Stern, Fargo, N. D.; 
Edwin White, St. Paul: E. I. Whyatt, St 
Paul 
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FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


Leading Manutacturers 
Fabric and Tapes for 


Aircraft 


ndustry 
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Northrop Shows Gain in Net 


Working Capital: Profit Low 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., shows a gain 
in net working capital amounting to $1, 
989,058 for the fiscal year ending July 31 
Net working capital, as of July 31 
amounted to $2,375,898 as compared: with 
$386,840 as of July 31, 1943. A working 
capital deficit of $957,815, as of July 31, 
1942, also was shown. 

Northrop’s net sales for the 1944 fiscal 
year amounted to $88,045,089 compared 
with $69,791,844 in the 1943 fiscal year: 
$32,983,762 for 1942, and $3,407,704 in 
1941. The estimated postwar refund of 
excess profits’ taxes amounts to $582,444 





equivalent to approximately $1.45 per 
share of stock outstanding. 

Net earnings after taxes amounted to 
$603,516, the equivalent of approximately 
$1.50 per share on the Class “A” and 
Class “B” stock outstanding; earnings for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 194 
amounted to approximately $3 per share 

Net profit after taxes per dollar of 
sales, is the lowest reported by the com- 
pany since 1941. This is due to the fact 
that all business on the books of the 
company at the present time is on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee basis, which materially re- 
duces the profit-to-sales ratio. 

Offsetting the lower margin of profit, 
the Northrop management has eliminated 
much risk, as practically no inventory 
of materials, work in process, or perish- 
able tools is now carried by the com- 
pany. 

Northrop’s Board of Directors has de- 
clared two dividends of 25c per share 





each. The first was paid Oct. 17 to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 10. The ‘second is 
payable Jan. 5, 1945 to stockholders of 
record Dec. 15, 1944. A dividend. of 40c 
per share was paid Dec. 10, 1943. 

Northrop is currently in full produc- 
tion on the Black Widow P-61, now in 
successful combat in both European and 
Pacific war theatres, with this production 
expected to continue through 1945. The 
company also is engaged in many de- 
velopment projects for the Armed Forces, 
which will provide new products for 
peacetime manufacture. Work on _ the 
Flying Wing, first successfully developed 
by Northrop, is going forward at full 
speed. 


AIRPLANE FABRIC 


e NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 

25 Beaver Street, N. Y 
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Over-the-C a 
SENSENICH ver-the-Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 





The fact that Sensenich is standard equip- 
ment on Luscombe and many other planes 
is your best guarantee of dependable qual- November 18 November 25 
ity when buying a replacement propeller. Bid Asked Bid Asked 
AIRLINES 

All Am. Aviation 64% Ths 7 Th 
Am. Airlines pfd. . 112% 113% 111% 11245 
Am. Export Airlines 2919 31 2949 30}, 
Braniff .... 20 sale (1834) sale 
Chgo. & So. common Tr : - 1434 154% 145% 15 
Chgo. & So. wts. .... 614 : 6% 
Continental Airlines 9% 1034 9% 10 
Delta Air , 29 . 2949 

Inland Airlines 349 4% 34g 
Mid-Continent 7% 7™%% 7% 7% 
National 1434 151% 16 
Northeast Airlines 10 sale 





Prompt repair service now ovoilable. 








MANUFACTURERS 


Aeronca 45, 

Air Assoc, 12% 

Aircraft & Diesel 

Aircraft Accessories 

Airplane & Marine 

Airplane Mfg. & Supply 

Central Airports 

Columbia Aircraft 

Continental Aviation 

Delaware Aircraft pfd 

Gen’l Aviation Equip 

Globe Aircraft ...... 

Harlow Aircraft 

EN & 4@2 Harvill Corp. common 
Interstate Aircraft & Eng 

Jacobs Aircraft 

Kellett Aircraft 

Kinner Motors 

Liberty Aircraft 

Luscombe 

Menasco Mfg. 

Northrop Aircraft 

Piper Aircraft common 

Piper Aircraft pfd. 

Pitts. Aviation Ind 

Rohr Aircraft 

Std. Aircraft Products 

Taylorcraft common 

Taylorcraft pfd. 

Timm errcccee 

Utd. Aircraft Products pfd. 





Adjacent to Lancaster Municipal Airport, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania — W est Cox st Branch, 
Glendale, California 








Aircraft Computers 


Enables a pilot or navigator of 
aircraft to quickly and accurately 
solve dead reckoning navigational 
problems without mental arithmetic 
It determines the relation between 
Air Speed, Ground Speed, Wind 
Direction and Velocity, Heading, 
Track and Magnetic Variation. It 
also incorporates a circular time- 
speed-distance slide rule, conversion 

. ae : tables and a combination Radio 
JARO FABRY Pe oi. ; io, “Me Beam and Timed Turn Indicator 


ANDi NAVIGATIONAL COMPUTER 
. 3 
* 


“IT cant give you the 
night out, Jeeves, but you coX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 
can have the best substi- CORPORATION 


tute I know—my copy of : 
TRUE Magazine.” P. O. Box 30 Minesta, N.¥. 
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Manufacturing Roundup 


P-38's Assembled at Nashville 


The first P-38 Lightning fighter plane as- 
sembled at the Nashville Division of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. under the plant's 
expanding production program has undergone 
flight tests. This plane was assembled as a 
part of the 10-plane assistance project designed 
to ease the load on facilities at other plants, 
especially the Burbank, Calif. plant of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. The Nashville plant has 
been re-tooling since early this year prepara- 
tory to entering on a full-scale production of 
the P-38. 


Chinese Training at AVCO 


Thirty Chinese Nationals, all graduate engi- 
neers, are to be given a year’s training in 
production work and specialized occupations at 
the Lycoming Division of The Aviation Cor- 
poration at Williamsport, Pa. The group is 
now enroute to America from Chungking. 
The training of the Chinese is covered by an 
agreement and contract between the Commis- 
sion on Aeronautical Affairs of the Republic 
of China (Chinese Air Forces); the U. S. 
Army Air Forces Air Technical Service Com- 
mand and the Lycoming Division. 


Six-Day Week at Grumman 


Restoration of a previous moderate reduc- 
tion in Hellcat fighter production schedules and 
assurances of substantial new contracts in- 
volving manufacture of fighter planes has re- 
sulted in Grumman Aircraft Engineering Co. 
returning to a six-day week schedule. If the 
prospective new contract is received, it would 
amount to approximately eight months pro- 
duction at recent rates, in addition to business 
now on order. 


Columbus C-W Plant Sets Record 


The Columbus, Ohio, plant of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. has met or exceeded production sched- 
ules on the Curtiss SB2C Helldiver dive 
bombers every month for the past year. The 
Ohio plant also has delivered several thou- 
sand combat aircraft to both the U. S. and 
British governments, most of them carrier 
based Helldivers, which have figured promi- 
nently in recent action in the Philippine sec- 
tor. The Curtiss-Columbus plant has pro- 
duced the equivalent of 750 additional planes 
in spare parts and assemblies. 


Republic Wins Award 


Republic Aviation Corp., has been awarded 
a certificate of service from the AAF’s Eastern 
Technical Training Command. The award was 
made in recognition of meritorious service 
rendered in the AAF training program. 





No. 50,000 at Wright's Lockland 


The 50,000th Wright Cyclone engine to be 
manufactured at the Lockland, (O.) plant of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. has been turned 
over to the government, representing 342 years 
of production. These double-row, 14-cylinder 
engines which have gone to the armed forces, 
have a combined total generating power of 
more than 85,000,000 horsepower. 


New Agency for Ercoupe Firm 

Pettingell & Fenton, Inc., have been named 
advertising counsellors for Engineering Re- 
search Corp., designers and manufacturers of 
Ercoupe plane. The company plans a nation- 
wide advertising campaign in national pub- 
lications and key newspapers throughout the 
country. 


Buick to Accelerate Output 

The Buick division of General Motors Corp., 
is planning an accelerated output of bomber 
engines, including two new types of greater 
horsepower and performance, one for the Lib- 
erator and the other to power the Douglas 
C-54. The new bomber engine will supplant 
the present Pratt & Whitney R-1830 for 
Liberators. 
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North American Sets 2 Records 


Combined production of the three plants of 
North American Aviation reached 1,730 com. 
plete planes and equivalent spare parts in 
October, thus establishing two aircraft pro. 
duction records. The California division’s pro. 
duction of more than P-51 Mustangs repre. 
sented the highest delivery record for one 
model ever made by a single plant. In addi- 
tion, the California plant delivered to the AAF 
component spare parts equivalent to more than 
125 airplanes, making a total of over 623 
planes. That production, combined with the 
output of AT-6 combat trainers and B-2 
bombers by the Texas plant and B-25 Mitchells 
by the Kansas plant, put the company’s total 
October production at 1,730 airplanes. 


15,000th P-40 Leaves C-W in Buffalo 


The 15,000th Curtis P-40 Warhawk, bedecked 
with the insignia of all of the 28 air forces 
that have used this type of fighter craft 
rolled off the assembly line of the Curtiss 
Wright Corp. in Buffalo Nov. 22. High rank- 
ing officers of the Army Air Forces and be 
ribboned fighter pilots who flew P-40 planes 
on all of the far flung war fronts, were on 
hand to watch the 15,000th plane leave the 


factory 


POSITION WANTED. 20 years engineering 
flying, sales, executive experience. Box 4, 
American Aviation, American Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 











AIRLINE CAPTAIN AVAILABLE. Nine 
thousand hours since 1923. Five hundred in 
B-24 and four-engined boats. Trans-Pacific 
experience. Eleven years on airlines. Specialist 
in instrument-fiying instruction. Supervisory 
experience. Box 408, American Aviation. 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





WANTED. Man experienced in overhaul and 
maintenance of hydromatic and electric pro- 
pellers to organize and head Propeller Depart- 
ment. Excellent post-war future. Los Angeles 
Area. Write full experience and salary de- 
sired. Box 409, American Aviation, American 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





WANTED. Man experienced in overhaul! and 
testing of airplane flight and engine instru- 
ments to organize and head Instrument De- 
partment. Excellent post-war future. Los 
Angeles Area. Write full experience and 
salary desired. Box 410, American Aviation 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SALES ENGINEER WANTED. By Southern 
California light aircraft firm. A good engi- 
neer with executive ability desirable. Should 
be able to formulate a market research plat 
and organize a sales program for light air- 
craft and aircraft products. 25 to 35 years 
of age. Box 403, American Aviation, Ameri- 
can Building, Washington 4, D. C. 








PRODUCTION ENGINEER WANTED. Tool 
designer with tool planing ability. Capable 
of setting up a Production Engineering sec- 
tion of Small Aircraft Plant, including manu- 
facturing methods, procedures and routing 





systems. 25 to 35 years of age. Box 402, 
American Aviation, American Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

DESIGN ENGINEER WANTED. Young, 
progressive engineer. Design and drafting 


Interest and knowledge in 
light aircraft, structures, power plants oF 
hydraulics and electronics desirable. Box 40l, 
American Aviation, American Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 


ability necessary. 
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‘THE STANDARD HOSE FITTING’ 
ON ALL ARMY AND NAVY COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


3 PIECES (eacw reptaceasie) 


Fi ASSEMBLY WITHOUT SPECIAL 
pheke) Sam, Lemmaicl ba3, il, icmmed | 
: ADJUSTMENT AFTER ASSEMBLY. 
FITTINGS CAN BE REMOVED 
FROM HOSE AND RE-USED 

OVER 100 TIMES. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. U.S. A. 
LOW PRESSURE « MEDIUM PRESSURE «© MEDIUM HIGH PRESSURE + BULLET SEALING HOSE LINES 


303 WAREHAM BLDG., HAGERSTOWN, MD.—1709 W. 8TH, LOS ANGELES—-PRENCO—72 STAFFORD ST., TORONTO, ONT. 








ELL-DRESSED aerial gunners now wear 
Waris new flexible flak helmet. A mul- 
titude of small metal squares provides extra 
protection for head and neck, and sponge 
rubber lining reduces shock and concussion. 

Successful records of ‘“‘missions accom- 
plished” depend not only on the marksman- 
ship of well-protected gunners, but on 
faultless engine performance assured by 
effective lubrication. 

That is why, for thousands of engines in 
military planes as well as in the ships of 
civilian airlines, Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 









FOR A VITAL SPOT 


is used for reliable and economical operation. 
In fact... 


More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


A Texaco representative will gladly coop- 
erate in selecting the most suitable fuel and 
lubricants for your particular operations. We 
will also be glad to furnish information for 
the improvement of operation and mainte- 
mance practices. The Texas Company, 
Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


pike Has. Pe er ae 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS *® METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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